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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A WHALEMAK’S ADVENTURES.” 


ELECTRICITY AND A VOLCANIC ERUPTION, 


In a recent number of BALLov’s MAGa- 
ZINE we published an account of the dis- 
covery and sudden disappearance of an is- 
land in the Pacific Ocean; and now we pro- 
pose to relate what we saw in the Celebes 
Sea while making an eastern passage from 
Manila to Anjier. It was during the mon- 
soons, and impossible to beat down the 
China Sea against the strong winds and 
currents; so we were forced to run between 
islands and through narrow seas for the 
purpose of reaching the Pacific Ocean, and 
shaping our course homeward by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was a long and 
dreary passage, with light, vaffling winds, 
squalls and heavy rain, thunder and light- 
hing, such as only the tropies can produce 
when a premium is to be offered for the real 
article, 

13 


- One afternoon we had had more than our 
usual supply of squalls and thunder and. 
lightning. We were near the high lands of 
the Island of Celebes, and heading direct. 
for Java, when one of the men, who had 
been aloft to loose the foretopgallant sail, 
shouted, — 

** Breakers ahead!’’ 

We all ran forward to see what they look- 
ed like, for we did not know of any reef or 
shoal on our course. About two miles off. 
our starboard bow we saw white water and 
a terrible convulsion, as though a thousand 
large whales were all trying to reach the. 
surface of the sea at the same time, and 
were piled on top of each other in the strug- 
gle. At the same moment all the electricity. 
in the heavens appeared to be concentrated . 
on the spot, and we could see the lightning 
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strike in a hundred different places, while 
at the same time there suddenly shot into 
the air huge masses of stones, and then ap- 
peared in view black rocks, which the light- 
ning repeatedly struck, as though to drive 
them beneath the surface of the water, 
where they belonged. It was one of the 
most thrilling sights that we ever witnessed, 
and the meaning was so apparent that we 
did not have the least fear of danger. 
Somewhere on the main-land an earth- 
quake was raging, and the throes of the 
mighty monster had extended to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the internal fires had 
found vent a few miles from the coast, and 
almost directly in our course. We felt our 
ship tremble and shake from truck to kel- 
son, and for a moment the wind died away, 
and left us becalmed. Then came a slight 
puff of air, the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, the thunder shook the heavens, and 
once more the lightning played upon the 
rocks, and struck them in various places; 
and then, as though the granite was dis- 
gusted with such unkind treatment at its 


sudden birth, the little island slowly sank 
out of sight, and in a few minutes there 
was hardly a ripple to be seen in the place 
where the rocks had raised their heads, 
The lightning disappeared at the same time 
the clouds cleared away, the sun came out, 
and we sailed within half a mile of the spot 
where but a few minutes before such a ter. 
rible commotion had occurred. 

We tried the soundings; but no bottom 
was found with a fifty-fathom line. The 
water was muddy for miles in extent; and 
we saw many dead fish float past us, prob- 
ably killed by the sulphuric vapors which 
issued from the bottom of the sea when it 
was rent in twain by the mighty throes of 
the earthquake, Had the rocks remained 
above- water, they would have been a great 
obstruction to navigation, as they were di- 
rectly in the course of vessels, and before 
they could have been located on charts some 
shipwrecks must have occurred. 

We give this as one of the strange freaks 
of nature when in a wild and tumultuous 


mood, 


OXFORD AND 


Oxford is a city and celebrated all over 
the world for its colleges. It is situated on 
a gentle hill between the Cherwell and Isis, 
which rivers unite at Oxford, and are there- 
fore favorable for boating and swimming, 
and is forty-two miles from London in a 
west-northwest course. The population is 
about 35,000. The precise date of. the 
founding of the universities is not known, 
bat it is attributed to the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1050. Some of the build- 
ings are very elegant, as will be seen by our 
engravings. The Bodleian Library, St. 
Mary’s, the Union Rooms, the High, Mag- 
dalen Tower, and others, are noted for ar- 
chitectural beauty, and the immense amou:z.t 
of money which was spent in their erection. 
Oxford is noted in history as being the 
place where Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer 
were executed, and the severity with which 
the city was treaied by the Roundheads 
during the civil war, as most of the students 
and professors were firm friends of the 
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house of Stuart, a crime in the eyes of the 
parliamentariars., 

It may be interesting to some of the col- 
legians on this side of the water to know 
how an Oxford undergraduate of the pres- 
ent day occupies his time when he isn’t 
supposed to be at work with his books, 
We fancy that a great many Americans owe 
most of their ideas of what goes on at this 
English university to Brown” and 
*“‘ Verdant Green;’’ but any old scout will 
tell one that ‘ things have greatly changed” 
since then, and that was years ago, The 
hard-drinking, hard-swearing, high-playing 
set has nearly disappeared, and their place 
has been taken by another lot, who, while 
they certainly do care for the good things of 
this life, at least use them with more mod- 
eration. 

It is very natural that when one goes up 
to the varsity he should ask how he is go 
ing to amuse himself in his leisure hours, 
Of course, if he has been at Eton, or one of 
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the English public schools, he has formed 
his tastes or had them formed for him, — we 
mean as far as out-door sports are con- 
cerned; but, if not, this, perhaps, is one of 
the first questions he puts to himself. 

Of all the things to do at Oxford, we 
think boating, taking the whole year round, 
is the most popular, simply because it can 
be indulged in with the least expense, and 
any one will understand that where so 
many men are brought together, the major- 
i:y have but little money to throw away. 
There aré two rivers, or, rather, one river 
separated into two parts, one might say, by 
the locks near the town, and called the up- 
per and lower river. On these, during term 
time, may be seen scores and scores of boats 
gliding about, from the graceful shell to the 
awkward punt, Each college has its boat 


stow abbey, an old ruin which would be 
very picturesque were it not that it has 
been converted into a sort of cowshed. The 
ancient game of skittles can be played here 
any time, and shandygaff can be quaffed at 
the heart's content. 

Next to boating come cricket. Almost 
all the colleges have their own cricket clubs 
and fields a mile or two from town. If one 
does n’t happen to belong to one of the col- 
lege elevens, he may go and have an hour 
or two with a professional bowler, three or 
four of whom are engaged by each club. 
The atheletic sports are also held here. 
Cricket, of course, is a summer game, and 
if there is nothing better to do, it is very 
Pleasant to stroll up to the ground and 
watch the game, or, if more energetic, play 
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club, and on the lower river a barge, where 
one may go and read the papers or write his 
letters. Here, too, the ‘‘’varsity eight” is 
to be seen taking its daily practice some 
weeks before the race. During the summer 
term, when the races are going on, and the 
barges are covered with flags, and crowded 
with excited people, the river is indeed a 
sight to be remembered. On the Isis a few 
centre-board boats are to hire; but we don’t 
think, as a rule, much nautical skill is dis- 
played, for there is a good breeze very sel- 
dom, and, when there is, capsizings for want 
of ballast are numerous. The river is only 
a hundred yards or so wide, and when the 
tide goes down it gets very shallow, so that 
poles come into play at every tack. How- 
ever, one is able to refresh himself at the 
end of his voyage at the little inn near God- 


a set or two of lawn tennis, for on English 
turf this gentle exercise is at its perfection. 
Many, again, go in for foot-ball more cr less, 
Matches are daily played between the differ- 
ent colleges, and some of them take place 
in the parks, as they are called, nearly op- 
posite that hideous structure, Keble Col- 
lege, which looks modern in the last degree 
when compared with the other temples of 
learning. The parks are also the fashion- 
able resort on a Sunday afternoon, when 
one has eaten an enormous lunch and 
wishes its effects to disappear as rapidly as 
possible, and then walking it off seems to 
be the only thing to do on that most doleful 
occasion, the English day of rest. 

Speaking of proctors, we suppose but few 
Americans understand who they are and 
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what they are for. To begin with, there is 
the senior proctor, then the junior proctor, 
and finally the pro-proctors, all of whom 
are appointed in turn every year. They 
are simply the autocrats of the place, and 
every man, woman, and child within the 
university limits, those who have taken 
their degree excepted, are under their juris- 
diction. When the great bell, Tom, at 
Christ Church begins to boom forth his 101 
times, as he does every night, one or two of 
these persons sally forth, accompanied by 
their bull-dogs, 7. e., fast runners or assist- 
ants, to give chase to the daring undergrad- 
uate who may not choose to answer the 
questions of this before-mentioned proctor, 
In other words, the proctors keep the * un- 
dergrads’’ in order, and make them pay 
liberally if they do not obey the statutes, of 
which there are many, — most of them ab- 
surd, 

In the first place, one is especially re- 
quired to wear his cap and gown after dark. 
If he is found in ordinary attire, fine five 
shillings, which is collected from him in 
person the next morning at the proctor’s 
rooms. A fondness for an after-dinner 
cigar in the open air, five shillings: dining 
at the Mitre or any other inn, twenty shil- 
lings; billiards after nine, ten shillings. 
This entails generally a *‘gating;’ that is, 
being compelled to be in one’s college or 
rooms by seven or whatever hour it is, It 
may not be out of place here to tell again 
an old story which we hope has been forgot- 
ten. Itis said that a fellow cnce came to 
Oxford to see some of his friends, and that 
one night after dinner he was in that condi- 
tion to which any support is acceptable. 
This time it was the side of a house, and, as 
he was deliberating whether he would make 
one more attempt to get home or not, the 
proctor, surrounded by his satellites, was 
seen approaching. ‘‘ Are you a member of 
this university, sir?’”’ politely inquired he of 
the velvet gown. ‘‘ No,” replied the other 
slowly, and with difficulty; “*a—a—are 
you?” 

The great Bodleian Library holds the first 
place in the estimation of some of the ad- 
mirers of Oxford. It is an institution of 
which the University and Englishmen at 
large may be justly proud. Its reputation is 
world-wide. It takes its name from Sir 
Thomas Bodley, by whose munificence and 
zeal it was founded toward the termination 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and first opened to the 
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public on November 8, 1602. Since that 
date it has been the recipient of a succes- 
sion of noble bequests, which have com- 
bined to raise it to its present position of 
one of the finest libraries in the world, Its 
collection of Oriental manuscripts is with- 
out a rival in Europe for the beauty and 
rarity of its specimens; its first editions of 
the classics are only equaled by those at 
Vienna, 

Curious histories attach to some portions 
of the collection. Amongst it are found a 
number of volumes once part of the library 
of Jerome Ossorius, who has been called 
the Cicero of Portugal. These were seized 
by the Earl cf Essex at the assault on Faro 
in the year 1596, and subsequentiy made 
over to Sir Thomas Bodley, who was then 
founding his library. Passing by the hand- 
some Radcliffe Library, now used as a read- 
ing-room for the Bodleian, and containing 
the more modern works, we will proceed to 
the Bodleian itself, as being an object of 
more general interest, 

The visitor who has before his eye the 
graceful outlines of the Radcliffe, and bears 
in mind the reputation of the library he is 
about to visit, will doubtless be disposed to 
expect some noble building specially adapted 
to the requirements and suited to the fame 
of its contents, He will assuredly be dis- 
appointed. In one corner of the gloomy 
quadrangle of ** the schools” is an insignifi- 
cant doorway, above which appear the 
words ** Bibliotheca Bodieiana.” We en- 
ter, and ascend an ancient staircase with 
many turns, and very little light, and pres- 
ently enter the library. A long gallery is 
before us, dimly lighted by some few stained- 
glass windows. Down its centre stretch 
glass cases, the contents of which we will 
presently notice, Curious old shelves ex- 
tend from floor to roof, the upper ones 
reached by a narrow gallery, and all filled 
with ponderous volumes in strange old 
binding. A musty odor pervades the place. 
Everything seems redolent of antiquity. 
The bright attire of two or three lady visi- 
tors contrasts strangely with the sombre 
hue of ali around. Examine one of the 
quaint old volumes side by side with some 
production of a modern publishing house, 
and mark the strides printing has made 
since the day when Caxton first set up his 
press and types. The magnitude of the 
library is attested by the army of huge vol- 
umes in which its precious contents are Ccat- 
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alogued. There also lie open for inspection 
some ponderous parchment tomes, in which 
the names of benefactors are duly inscribed, 
together with their arms, and particulars of 
their gifts to the library, 

To the chance visitor not the least inter- 
esting portion of the gallery will be the curi- 
ous relics displayed in the glass cases and 
upon the walls, First we notice an open 
book displaying the firm and legible signa- 
ture of Her Majesty, that of the Prince 
Consort, the Princess Alice, and some other 
royal visitors. A little farther on we meet 
with the original Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, bearing the signatures of Scottish 
peers and others, most of whom, however, 
could scarcely be congratulated upon the 
excellence of their handwriting. Close at 
hand is an autograph statement made by 
the Duke of Monmouth in the Tower on 
the morning of his execution, and attesied 
by Turner, Bishop of: Ely, and Tenison, 
afterward Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Near at hand are poems in the clear and 
beautiful handwriting of Milton and Chat- 
terton; and letters of Archbishop Laud, 
Pope, and Addison, Side by side are resig- 
nations of the Chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity by Laud and Clarendon, the latter 
dated from the Tower. In another case is 
arelic interesting to the cchool-boy mind, 
in the shape of a Latin exercise-book, con- 
taining some youthful labors of King Ed- 
ward VI. A few printed volumes attiact 
attention, One, a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, is remarkable for its unique binding, 
which is fashioned out of a waistcoat of 
Charles I, Near it is a copy of a book 
printed by Caxton at Bruges, in 1472, the 
first book printed in the English language 
For acompanion it has a copy of the first 
printed Latin Bible. Not far from these, 
and fur surpassing them in atiractiveness of 
appearance, are several manuscript volumes 
of devotional works of various stages of an- 
tiquity, some ranging as high as the ninth 
century. Most of these are illuminated in 
astyle which compels us to admire the pa- 
tience and skill of the artist, and the dura- 
bility of his pigments, The colors seem as 
free and bright now as they must have ap- 
peared to the toilsome worker centuries 
ago. But certainly these medieval illum- 
inators were not very happy in their delin- 
eation of animate objects, They seem to 
have always aimed at representing saints in 
the most impossible and painful of attitudes, 


Before leaving, we may notice upon the 
wall a facsimile of an ancient map, whereon 
are depicted the fanciful shapes ascribed to 
the inhabitants of polar and other remote 
regions by Pomponius Mela, and geogra- 
phers of old. At right angles with this gal- 
lery is another of an even more gloomy 
character, divided off by book-cases into a 
variety of small dens, wherein readers may 
seclude themselves in the company of the 
volumes they desire to consult. 

The treasures of the library, which do 
not meet the eye of a chance visitor, are 
open to the inspection of a stranger, whether 
native or foreign, on proper recommenda- 
tion and the performance of a few formali- 
ties. The precious gifts of Bodley, Laud, 
Fairfax, Digby, Rawlinson, Heber, and 
other benefactors are all for the time being 
at bis service. He may gloat over the 
choicest manuscripts, Biblical and classical, 
in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
and a variety of tongues ancient and mod- 
ern; may revel amongst first editions of the 
ancient authors, early Bibles, fifteenth-cen- 
tury books, and the productions of the Al- 
dine Press. Persian manuscripts, Egyptian 
papyri, and Mexican hieroglyphics, rescued 
from the ravages of time and ignorance, all 
find a home here, 

Before leaving the Bodleian we must 
glance into the Picture Gallery, which is in 
itself worthy of acareful inspection. Apart 
from its noble collection of portraits, his- 
torical paintings, statuary, and its models 
of ancient buildings, it contains some few 
relics interesting to the curious, Amongst 
them we may notice a chair made from the 
mast of Drake’s vessel, the ** Golden Hind,” 
and the identical lantern carried by Guido 
Fawkes at the time of his arrest. The lat- 
ter is very antique in its pattern, and has 
moreover experienced such rough usage 
that it would not tempt the cupidity of a 
dustman., 

But let us return to the colleges and see 
how they are governed. The corporation is 
styled ‘the chancellor, masters, and schol- 
ars of the University of Oxford.”’ The 
chancellor is elected for life by the members 
of convocation, and for the last 200 years 
has been some nobleman of distinction, 
though he was originally an ecclesiastic and 
resident member. The present chancellor 
is the Earl of Derby. The actual head is 
the vice-chancellor, who is nominated every 
year by the chancellor, and usually holds 
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office four years by suceessive re-appoint- 
ments. He is selected from among the 
principals of colleges, and is a magistrate 
for Oxford, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire. 
The seneschallus, or high steward, is a no- 


bleman nominated for life by the chancel- 
lor, and approved by the convocation, The 
enforcement of the rules is intrusted to two 
proctors, who are masters of arts chosen out 
of the several colleges in turn, and assisted 
by four pro-proctors. The public orator is 
an officer appointed by the convocation to 
write public letters and addresses, and so 
forth. 

The principal other «fficers are the keeper 
of the archives, assessor, registrar, libra- 
rians, keepers of the theatres, museums, 
galleries, observatory, and so forth; dele- 
gates of the press, of accounts, of appeals, 
of estates, and of privileges; and clerks of 
the markets. 

Connected with the university are nine- 
teen colleges and five halls, the latter differ- 
ing from the former only in not being in- 
corporated. These twenty-four establish- 
ments are quite distinct from the corpora- 
tion of the university. Each is governed 
by a head elected for life, and styled princi- 
pal, president, master, warden, rector, pro- 
vost, or dean, and has its own statutes, 
though all of the members are bound and 
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governed by the common rules of the uni- 
versity. 

The foundations of these colleges sup- 
port five hundred and fifty-seven fellows, 
who correspond to the poor scholars of an- 
cient times. Except at Wadham Col- 
lege, they have the option, if they re- 
main unmarried, of retaining their fel- 
lowships for life, or receiving a church 
benefice. Until the passing of the re- 
form act of 1854, they were not required 
to reside at their colleges. Some of the 
fellowships are of small value. Others 
are comparatively munificent, though 
by the founders’ statutes they are espe- 
cially restricted to the poor. The pos- 
session of ten marks (about thirty-three 
dollars) was to vacate a fellowship at 
Brasenose. Fellows are generally chosen 
after receiving their baclelor’s degree: 
they are the tutors of the college, and 
with the head constitute the corporate 
proprietors. 

The government of the university was 
formerly exercised by the heads of the 
cu.leges, who formed what was called 
the board of heads. Under the new re- 

form act there are three legislative bod- 
ies, —the hebdomadal council, consist- 
ing of the chanceilor, vice-chancellor, six 
heads of colleges or halls, six professors 

of the university, and six members of con- 
vocation, having executive control, with the 
right of initiating new measures; the house 
cf congregation, composed of ali the princi- 
pal officers of the university, heads of col- 
leges and halls, professors and assistants, 
public examiners, and all resident members, 
having the power to grant degrees, graces, 
and dispensations; and the house of convo- 
cation, consisting of the house of congrega- 
tion with the addition of all masters of arts 
in their first year, and persons who have 
been regents, but have retired from the uni- 
versity. The last is engaged only with the 
more important affairs. Statutes framed by 
the hebdomadal council must be presented 
for approval to both the other boards. 

The professors are thirty-five in number; 
namely, regius professors of divinity, pasto- 
ral theology. Hebrew, Greek, civil law, med- 
icine. ecclesiastical history, and modern his- 
tory. Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity, 
Saville’s of astronomy, Saville’s of ceome- 
try, Camden’s of history, Laud’s of Arabic, 
lord almoner’s of Arabic, Linaire of physi- 
ology, Viner’s of common law, Lord Lich- 
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field’s of clinical medicine, Aldrich’s of 
chemistry, Boden of Sanscrit, Dean Ire- 
land’s of exegesis of Holy Scripture, the 
Radcliffe observer, and professors of bot- 
any, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, 
experimental philosophy, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, political economy, rural economy, Lat- 
in literature, logic, poetry, modern European 
languages, Anglo-Saxon, and music. At- 
tendance on their lectures, however, is not 
compulsory; and, in point of fact, the entire 
education of the students has been trans- 
ferred from the university to the separate 
colleges. In these the fellows act a: tutors, 
each one giving instruction in the whole 
curriculum of study. 

The result cf this system bas been the 
practical annihilation of the university 
proper, and the lowering of the standard of 
education to the level of the tutors, who are 
generally young men holding fellowships 
only until some better opening in life pre- 
sents itself. Students are consequently 
obliged to resort to the aid of private tu- 
tors, 

The students are compelled to connect 
themselves with and reside in some college 
or hall. 

There are four terms, — namely, Michael- 
mas, from Oct. 10 to Dec. 17; Hilary, from 
Jan. 14 to the day before Palm Sunday; 
Easter, from the tenth day after Easter to 
the day before Whitsunday; and Trinity, 
from the Wednesday after Whiisunday to 
the Saturday after the first Tuesday in 
July 

Before proceeding to the examination 
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and the examination of candidatcs made 
stricter, By the same act, all religious tests 
formerly required of students are abolished. 
Headships, fellowships, and scholarships, 
formerly so restricted by the wills of found- 
ers in favor of certain classes, families, or 
locations, that out of the whole number of 
fellowships only twenty-two were open to 
public competition, are now mostly offered 
as rewards of merit; emoluments have been 
consolidated and redistributed; and colleges 
are empowered to alter and amend their 
statutes, 

The total revenue of the university from 
all sources is about $2,300,000 a year. Its 
separate revenue apart from that of the 
colleges, and not including fees from stu- 
dents, is $37,500 a year, and its expenditure 
$35,000. 

The printing-house is an extensive quad- 
rangular structure. The university galle- 
ries, founded by the will of Dr. Randolph 
for the reception of the Pomfret statues, 
and the Taylor institution, established by a 
bequest from Sir R. Taylor as a school of 
modern languages, form one handsome 
range of buildings designed by Mr. Cock- 
erell. 

The new university museum, opened in 
1860, is a magnificent quadrangular build- 
ing in the mediwval style. The principal 
front contains apparatus and Jecture-rooms: 
one wing is devoted to the departments of 
anatomy, medicine, physiology, and zoolo- 
gy; another to those of chemistry, experi- 


for the degree of bachelor of arts, a stu- 
dent must have kept sixteen terms, un- 
less he be a member of the peerage or 
the eldest son of a baronet or knight, in 
which case twelve terms are sufficient. 
Practically, however, terms are so reck- 
oned that not more than three years’ 
residence is required of anybody. Three 
public examinations have to be passed 
before obtaining the degree of bachelor 
of arts; and those who have distin- 
guished themselves are distributed into 
four classes under the four great divis- 
ious of litere humaniores, discipline 
mathematice et physica, scientie natu- 
rales, and jurisprudentie et historia 
moderna. 


Sinée the agitation for university reform 
which ‘led to the act of 1854, the range of 
studies has been considerably increased, 


mental philosophy, mineralogy, and geolo- 
gy. with a great lecture-room; and the inner 
quadrangle, called the museum court, is’ in- 
tended to contain the collections, The uni- 
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versity also has a botanic garden of about 
five acres. 

University College, founded, according to 
tradition, by Alfred the Great, and restored 
by William of Durham, who died in 1249, 
stands on the High Street. 

Baliol College was founded by John Ba- 
liol, father of the Scottish king of that 
name, and by Devorguilla, his wife, be- 
tween 1263 and 1268. 

Merton College, founded at Malden, Sur- 
rey, in 1264, by Walter de Merton, and re- 
moved to Oxford in 1274, consists of three 
courts, and presents some of the most in- 
teresting specimens of ancient architectu e 
in Oxford. 

Exeter College, founded in 1314 by Walter 
de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter,-has a hand- 
some front, rebuilt in 1835, and a magnifi- 
cent Gothic chapel, completed in 1860. 

Oriel College was established by Edward 
II. in 1326; Queen’s College, occupying two 
fine courts on the High Street. by Robert 
Eglesfield, confessor to Queen Philippa, in 
1340; New College, a remarkably beautiful 
Gothic edifice, by William of Wykeham in 
1386; Lincoln College, by Richard Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1427; and All-Souls’ 
College, occupying two grand quadrangles, 
by Archbishop Chichele in 1437. 

The last is not engaged in education, hav- 
ing no members but the warden and fel- 
lows, with chaplains and clerks, 


for its architecture, was founded by William 
of Waynefleete in 1546. 


MAGDALEN TOWER. 


Brasenose College was founded by Will- 
iam Smith, bishop of Lincoln, in 1509; and 
Corpus - Christi College by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, in 1516, 

Christ-Church College was originally es- 
tablished by Cardinal Wolsey in 1526 for a 
dean, a sub-dean, a hundred canons, ten 
public readers, thirteen chaplains, an organ- 
ist, twelve clerks, and thirteen choristers. 
Suppressed by Henry VIII. on the cardi- 
nal’s disgrace, it was revived on a smaller 
scale in 1535, again suppressed in 1545, and 
re-established in 1516 on the foundation of 
the see of Oxford as an appendage to the 
cathedral church. This is the largest and 
finest of all the colleges. Over the princi- 
pal gateway rises a grand tower begun by 


Wolsey, and finished in 1681 by Sir Christo- 


pher Wren, and containing “ great Tom of 
Oxford,’’ the famous bell, seventeen thou- 
sand pounds in weight, whose tolling sum- 
mons all the scholars of the university to 
their respective colleges at nine o’clock 
every night. The college has a picture gal- 
lery rich in works of the Italian masters, 
and enjoys the distinction of possessing the 
most splendid kitchen in Europe. 

Trinity College was founded in 1554 by 
Sir Thomas Pope; St. John’s College in 
1557 by Sir Thomas Whit*; Jesus College 
in 1571 by Dr. Hugh Price; Wadham Col 


Magdalen College, famous for its beauti- lege, memorable as the birthplace of the 
ful gardens, and almost unrivaled in Oxford Royal Society, by Nicholas Wadham ia 
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1618; Pembroke College by Thomas Tesdale 
in 1620; and Worcester College, originally 
called Gloucester Hall, by Sir Thomas 
Cookes in 1714. 

St. Mary's Hall, originally the parsonage 
of St. Mary’s Church, was converted to its 
present uses in 1333; but the buildings were 
substantially rebuilt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Magdalen Hall was built adjoining Mag- 
dalen College about 1353, and became an 
independent academical hall about 1518. 
In 1822, the members removed to the build- 
ings of the extinct Hertford College. 

New-Inn Haii, previously a part of New 
College, became independent in 1438, 


St. Alban Hall, originally belonging to 
the nuns of Littlemore, was granted to 
Merton College in 1548, and soon afterward 
acquired a separate establishment. 

St. Edmund Hall was devoted to academ- 
ical purposes by the canons of, Oseney in 
1269. After the dissolution of monasteries, 
it was transferred to Queen’s College, and 
was re-established as a hall in 1559, 

Quite a number of Americans attend Ox- 
ford College; but they could obtain just as 
good an education in this country, at Cam- 
bridge, Eaton, or Columbia College. But 
to be able to say that you received your de- 
grees at Oxford goes a great way with some 
people. 


THE SHEEP. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


On gentle uplands, facing to the sea, 
The fleecy wonder of a shepherd's flock, 
White as the cradles of the clouds that rock 
In yon biue battlements to infancy. 


With the soft, tender green around them thrown, 
Like a loose robe, unfastened where the stream 
Trails through the vernal dusk its whitely gleam, 

And floats the oaken buttons drifting down. 


O soft, fair breeze! O passing summer-tide! 


And uplands almost maidenly as spring! 
And these white memories, gently wandering, — 
- Yet not the little unshorn lambs beside! 


It was not yesterday, — yet long ago, — 
I led a pretty lambkin flock a-sea.... 


And now the autumn brings them back to me, 
Fresh from the shearers, and as clean as snow, 


Burlington, Vt., 1879. 
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A MARBLE WOMAN, 


BY'A. M. BARNARD, AUTHOR OF “YV, V., OR PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


[No. 1. —Comp.etr 1n Four Numprns.] 


CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE CECIL. 


* What do you mean by pulling the bell fit 
to bring the house down?’ demanded gruff 
old Anthony, as he flung the door open and 
found himself comfronted with a large 
trunk and a small girl holding a letter in 
her hand. 

**It was the coachman, please, sir,’’ was 
the composed answer. 

* Well, what do you want, child?” 

“IT wishtocomein. This is my luggage; 
help you with it.’’ 

The small personage laid hold of one 
handle with such perfect good faith in her 
own strength, that it produced a chuckle 
from the old servant as he drew the trunk 
in with one hand, the child with the other, 
and shut the door, saying more respectful- 
ly,— 

*- Now, ma’am, what next?’’ 

Smoothing her disordered dress with dig- 
nity, the little girl replied, as if repeating a 
carefully learnt lesson, — 

“You are to give this letter to Mr. Bazil 
Yorke, and say MissStein has come. Then 
I am to wait tiil he tells me what to do.”’ 

**Are you Miss Stein?’’ asked Anthony, 
bewildered by the appearance of a child in 
that lonely house. 

** Yes, sir; and 1’ve come to live here if 
Mr. Yorke wili keep me,’’ said the little 
girl, glancing wistfully about her as if wait- 
ing for her welcome. 

** Are you a relation of master’s?’’ ques- 
tioned Anthony, still more mystified. 

* No, sir. He knew my papa and mamma, 
but he never saw me. That’s all I know 
about it.’’ 

The old man shook his head with an air 
of resignation as he muttered to himself, — 

“‘Some whim of master’s; it’s just like 
him.”’ Then aloud, **[’ll take up the let- 
ter, but you’d better play out here till you 


’re wanted; for when master gets busy up 
aloft, it’s no use trying to fetch him down 
before the time.”’ 

Leading her through the hall, he opened 
a glass door and ushered her into a city gar- 
den where a few pale shrubs and vines 
rustied in the wind. The child glanced 
listlessly about her as she walked, for noth- 
ing was in bloom, and the place had a neg- 
lected air. Suddenly a splendid, full-blown 
rose softly brushed her cheek, and fell at her 
feet. With an exclamation of pleasure she 
caught it up, and looked skyward to see 
what friendly fairy had divined her wisia 
and granted it. 

“Here I am,”’ called a laughing voice, 
Turning about, she saw a boy leaning on the 
Jow wall that divided Mr. Yorke’s garden 
from an adjoining one. A rosy, bright-eyed 
boy about her own age he seemed, full of 
the pleasant audacity which makes boyhood 
so charming, and in a neighborly mood just 
then; for as she looked up wondering, he 
nodded, smiled, and said merrily, — 

** How are you? Do you like the rose?” 

**Oh, yes! Did you mean it for me?” 

**T thought you looked as if you needed 
one, so I tossed it over. It’s very dismal 
down there. Suppose you come up here, 
and then you can see my garden while we 
talk a bit. Don’t be afraid of me; just give 
me your hand, and there you are,”’ 

There was something so winning in voice, 
face and gesture, that little Miss Stein 
could not resist the invitation. She gave 
her hand, and soon sat on the wide coping 
of the wail, regarding her new friend with a 
shy yet confiding look as he did the honors 
of the place with high-bred eagerness. 
Neither asked the other’s name, but making 
the rose their master of ceremonies, intro- 
duced themselves through that pretty medi- 
um, and soon forgot that they had been en- 
lire strangers five minutes before. 

**Do you like my garden ?”’ asked the boy, 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Tuomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington. 
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as the girl smelt her flower and smiled 
down on the blooming plot before her. 

“Very much; I wish Mr. Yorke would 
have one like it.”’ 

* He don’t care for such things; he’s odd 
and busy, and a genius, you know.” 

“T hope that’s nothing bad, because I’m 
going to live with him, Tell me all about 
him, for I never saw him in my life.’’ 

‘“*He’s a sculptor, and makes splendid 
statues up in that tower where nothing but 
the sun and sparrows can see him. He nev- 
er shows them, and no one would ever see 
them if they didn’t beg and tease and give 
him no peace till they do.” 

“Is he kind end pleasant?” asked the 
girl. 

‘*He looks precious grim with his long 
hair and beard, but he’s got kind eyes, 
though his face is dark and strange.” 

“Has he got a wife and any little child- 
ren?” 

**Odear,no! He lives here with old To- 
ny and Mrs. Hester the maid, I heard my 
mother tell a lady that Mr. Yorke had had 
a love trouble, and can’t bear women, so 
none dare go near him. He’s got a splen- 
did great dog, but he’s as fierce as a wolf 
to every one but his master and Tony.” 

*]T wish I had n’t come, I don’t like odd 
people, and I’m afraid of dogs,” sighed 
Miss Stein. 

“Mr. Yorke will be kind to such a little 
thing as you, and make old Judas like you, 


Idare say. Perhaps you won’t have to stay 
long if you don’t like it. Is your home far 
away?’’ 


“I’ve got no home now, O mamma! mam- 
ma!’ And covering her face with her little 
black frock, the child broke into such sud- 
den, bitter sobs that the boy was stricken 
with remorse. Finding words vain, he 
sprang impetuously off the wall, and filling 
his hanes with his choicest flowers, heaped 
them into the child’s lap with such demon- 
strations of penitence and good will, that 
she could not refuse to be comforted, Just 
then Anthony called her, and with a hasty 
good-by she turned to obey, but the boy de- 
tained her for a moment to say, — 

“Don’t forget to ask Mr. Yorke if you 
may play with me, because you’ll be very 
dull all by yourself, and I should like you 
for my little sweetheart.” 

“ Alfred! Alfred! it is rather too soon for 
that,”’ called a smiling lady from a window 
of the adjoining house, whereat the boy 


sprang down, laughing at the unexpected 
publicity of his declaration, and Miss Stein 
walked away, looking much disturbed by 
Anthony’s chuckles. 

** The master will be down to his tea ¢i- 
rectly, so you can look out a winder and 
not meddle till he comes,” said the old man 
as he left her. 

The memory of the pretty lad warmed the 
child’s heart and seemed to shed a ray of 
cheerfulness over the sombre room. A 
table was spread with care, and beside one 
plate lay a book, as if ‘the master” was in 
the habit of enlivening his solitary meals 
with such society as the full shelves about 
afforded him. The furniture was ancient, 
the window-hangings dark, the pictures 
weird and gloomy, and the deep silence that 
reigned through the house oppressed the 
lonely child. Approaching the table she 
ventured to examine the book, It proved 
intellizible and picturesque; so establishing 
herself in the arm-chair, she spread the 
volume before her, and soon became happi- 
ly forgetful of orphanage and solitude. 

So intent was she that a man came to the 
door unobserved, and pausing there, scruti- 
nized her from head to foot. Had she look- 
ed up she would have seen a tall, athletic 
figure, and a singularly attractive face, 
though it was neither beautiful nor gentle. 
The dark, neglected hair was streaked with 
gray at thirty; the forehead was marked 
with deep lines, and under the biack brows 
were magnificent yet melancholy eyes, that 
just then looked as if some strong emotion 
had kindled an unwonted fire in their 
depths. The lower part of the face gave 
flat contradiction to the upper, for the nose 
was disdainful, the chin square and grim, 
the whole contour of the mouth relentless, 
in spite of the softening effect of a becom- 
ing beard. Dressed in velvet cap and paletot, 
and framed in the dark doorway, he looked 
like a striking picture of some austere schol- 
ar aged with care or study, not with years; 
yet searching closer, one would have seen 
traces of deep suffering, latent passion, and 
a strange wistfulness, as if the lonely eves 
were forever seeking something they had 
lost. 

For many minutes Bazil Yorke watched 
the unconscious child, as if there was some 
strong attraction for him in the studious 
little figure poring over the book with seri- 
ous eyes, one hand turning the pictured 
pages, the other pushing back the wavy 
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hair from a blooming cheek and a forehead 
possessing delicate brows and the harmoni- 
ous lines about the temples which artists so 
love. The man’s eyes softened as he look- 
ed, for the chila’s patient trust made her 
friendlessness the more pathetic. He put 
out his hand as if to draw her to him, then 
checked the impulse, and the hard mouth 
grew grimmer as he swept off the cap, say- 
ing coldly, — 

* Miss Stein, I am ready now.” 

His guest siarted, shut the book, slipped 
down and went to meet her host, offering 
her hand as if anxious to atone for the of- 
fence of meddling. 

Like one unused to such acts, Mr. Yorke 
took the small hand, gave it a scarcely per- 
ceptible pressure, and dropped it without 
aword. The action grieved the child, yet 
nothing betrayed the pang of disappoint- 
ment it gave her except a slight tremor in 
the voice that timidly asked, — 

** Did you get the letter, sir?’’ 

“I did. Your mother wishes me to keep 
you till you are eighteen, when you are 
to choose a guardian for yourself. Her fam- 
ily will not receive you, and your father’s 
family is far away; but your mother and 
myself were old friends many years ago, 
and she hoped I would take you for a time,” 

“Will you, sir? I’ll try not to be a 
trouble.” 

**No, 1 cannot. This is no place for a 
child; nor am I a fit guardian if it was, I 
will find some better home for you tomor- 
row. But as you will remain here tonight, 
you may take off your hat and cloak, or 
whatever it is.”’ 

Half pityinyly, half impatiently, he spoke, 
and eyed the child as if he longed yet dared 
not keep her. The little hat was taken off, 
but the ribbons of the mantle were in a 
knot, and after pulling at it for a moment, 
she turned to her companion for help. As 
he stooped to give it with a curious reluct- 
ance in his manner, she scanned the face so 
near her own with innocent freedom, and 
presently murmured, as if to herseif, — 

“Yes, the boy was right; his eyes are 
kind.” 

With a wrench that tore the silk, and 
caused the child to start, Mr. Yorke broke 
the knot, and, turning away, rang the bell 
with vebemence, 

“What is your name?” he asked, care- 
fully averting his eyes as the little girl sat 

‘down. 
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* Cecelia Bazil Stein.” 

“*What an ominous conjunction!” 

She did not understand the scornful ex- 
clamation, and proceeded to explain. 

**Mamma’s name was Cecelia, yours is 
Bazil, and papa’s was Stein. You can call 
me Celia, as mamma did, if you please, sir,” 

“No, I shall cali you Cecil. I dislike the 
other name.”’ 

Quick tears sprang to the child’s eyes, but 
none fell, and lowering her voice she said, 
with trembling lips, — 

“Mamma wished me to tell you that she 
sent her love, and the one precious thing 
she had as a keepsake, and hoped you’d 
take it in memory of the happy days when 
you and she were friends,”’ 

Mr. Yorke turned his back upon her for 
several minutes, then asked abruptly, — 

‘Where have you been this last year?” 

“Here in America, We were in England 
before that, because mamma did not like 
Germany since papa died, and we were 
tired of going about.” 

“* Your father died when you were a baby, 
I think, Have you been with your mother 
ever since?” asked Mr. Yorke with a half 
smile, as the little creature spoke of these 
countries as composedly as if they were 
neighboring towns. 

* Yes, I was always with her, and we 
were very happy staying in all sorts of new 
and pleasant places, But mamma wished to 
save up some money for me, 80 we came 
here and lived very plainly in the country 
till she” — 

The child stopped there, for her lips trem- 
bled and she did not wish to disgrace her- 
self by crying twice in an hour. He saw 
that she controlled herself, and the little 
trait of character pleased him, as did the 
pretty mixture of innocent frankness and 
good breeding betrayed by her manner and 
appearance. 

** When did she leave you?” he ventured 
to ask, carefully avoiding the hard word 
“ die.”’ 

“Three weeks ago.” 

**How old are you, Cecil?’’ he said pres- 
ently, in order to change the current of her 
thoughts, although the question was an un- 
necessary one, 

Nearly twelve, sir.’’ 

“* Twelve years, twelve long years since I 
saw her last, and then gave up the world.” 

He spoke low to himeelf, and his thoughts 
seemed to wander from the present to the 
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past, as, bending his head upon his breast, 
he stood mute and motionless till Anthony 
announced, — 

* Tea is ready, master.” 

Looking up with the melancholy shadow 
gloomier than ever in his eyes, Yorke led 
the child to the table, filled her cup, put 
everything within her reach, and opening a 
book, read more than he ate. Twilight was 
deepening in the room; the oppressive 
silence made the meal unsocial, and Cecil’s 
heart was heavy, for she felt doubly forlorn, 
bereft of the protection she had hoped to 
find and the familiar name her mother’s 
voice had endeared to her, She ate a few 
morsels, then leaned back in her chair, look- 
ing drearily about and wondering what 
would happen next. She did not wait long 
before a somewhat startling incident oc- 
curred, 

As her eye roved to and fro it was arrest- 
ed by the sudden appearance of a face at 
one of the windows, A strange, uncanny 
face, half concealed by a black beard that 
made the pallor of the upper part more 
stricking. It was gone again instantly, but 
Cecil had only time to catch her breath and 
experience a thrill of alarm, when the long 
curtains that hung before the haif-open 
window stirred as if a hand grasped them, 
and through the narrow aperture between 
the folds the glitter of an eye was plainly 
visible. Fascinated by fear, the child sat 
motionless, longing to cry out, yet restrain- 
ed by timidity and the hope that her com- 
panion would look up and see the intruder 
for himself, 

He seemed absorbed in his book, and ut- 
terly unconscious of the hidden watcher, 
till an involuntary gesture caused another 
movement of the curtains, as if the hand 
loosened its grasp, for the eye vanished, and 
Cecil covered her face with a long sigh of 
relief. Mr. Yorke glanced up, mistook the 
gesture for one of weariness, and evidently 
glad of an excuse to dispose of the child, he 
said abrubtly, — 

“You have come a long way today, and 
must be tired. Will you go to bed?” 

“Oh, yes, I shall be glad to go,’”’ cried 
Cecil, eager to leave what to her was now a 
haunted room. 

Taking a lamp, he led her along dimly 
lighted halls, up wide staircases, into a 
chamber that seemed immense to its small 
occupant, while the darkly curtained bed 
was so like a hearse she instantly decided 
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that it would be impossible to sleep in it. 
Mr. Yorke glanced about him as if desirous 
of making her comfortable, but quite igno- 
rant how to set about it, 

**The old woman who wouid have attend- 
ed you is sick; but if you want anything, 
ring for Anthony. Good-night.” 

Cecil was on the point of lifting her face 
for the good-night kiss she had been accus- 
tomed to receive from other lips; but re- 
membering the careless pressure of his 
hand, the cold welcome he had given her, 
she restrained the impulse, and let him 
leave her with no answer but a quiet echo 
of his own ** Good-night.”’ 

The moment his steps died away, she 
opened the door again and watched his 
light mount higher and higher as he wound 
his way up a spiral flight of stairs that evi- 
dently led to the tower. Cecil longed to 
follow, for she was sleepless with the excite- 
ment of novelty and a lingering touch of 
fear (for the face still haunted her), and she 
now reproached herself for not having spok- 
en to Mr. Yorke. She was about to make 
this an excuse for following him, when the 
sound of noises from above made her hesi- 
tate, 

**T’ll wait till he comes down, or till the 
person goes, for he ought to know about the 
man I saw, because it might bea thief,” she 
thought. 

After lingering on the threshold till she 
was tired, Cecil seated herself in an easy- 
chair beside the door, and amused herself 
by examining the pictures on the wall, 
But she was more weary than she knew; 
the chair was luxuriously cushioned, the 
steady murmur of voices very soothing, and 
she soon lapsed away into a drowse, 

The certainty that some one had touched 
her, suddenly startled her wide awake. An 
instant’s thought recalled her purpose, and 
fearing to be too late, she ran into the upper 
hall, hoping to find Mr. Yorke descending, 
No one was in sight, however, yet so sure 
was she that a hand had touched her anda 
footstep sounded in the room, that she look- 
ed over the balustrade, intending to call. 
Not a word left her lips, however, for neith- 
er Mr. Yorke nor Anthony appeared; but a 
man was going slowly down, wrapped in a 
cloak, with a shadowy hat drawn low over 
his brows. A slender hand shone white 


against the dark cloak, and as he reached 
the ha]! below he glanced over his shoulder, 
showing Ceci] the same colorless face with 
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its black beard and glittering eyes that had 
frightened her before, though he evidently 
did not see her now. 

It alarmed her again, for it was a singu- 
larly sinister face in spite of its beauty. 
Never pausing to see what became of him, 
and conscious of nothing but an uncontrol- 
lable longing to be near Mr. Yorke, Cecil 
climbed the winding stairs without a pause 
till she reached an arched doorway, and 
seemed to see a gathering of ghosts beyond. 
The long, large room was filled with busts, 
statues, uncut blocks, tools, dust and dis- 
order, in the midst of which stood Mr. 
Yorke, dressed in a suit of gray linen, anc 
intent on modeling something from a hand- 
fui of clay. Many children would have 
been more alarmed at these inanimate 
figures than at the other, but Cecil found 
so much that was inviting, she forgot fear 
in delight, and boldiy entered. A smiling 
woman seemed to beckon to her, a winged 
child to offer flowers, and all about the 
room pale gods and goddesses looked down 
upon her from their pedestals with what to 
her beauty-loving eye seemed varying ex- 
pressions of welcome. Judas, the great 
dog, lay like a black statue on a tawny tiger- 
skin, and the strong glow from a chandelier 
shone on his master as he worked with a 
swift dexterity that charmed Cecil. Eager 
to ask questions, she began her explana- 
tions with a sudden, — 

“Bazil, I came up to”—but got no 
further, for with a start that sent the model 
crumbling to the floor, he turned upon her 
almost angrily, demanding, — 

* Who calls me by that name?” 

“Tt ’s me; mamma always said Bazil, 
and so I got used to it. What can I call 
you, sir?’ 

“Simply Yorke, as others do. I forbid 
that hateful name. Why are you here?” 

‘Indeed, I could not help it. I was so 
lonely and so frightened down there. I 
saw a face at the window, and wanted to 
tell you, but heard some one talking up 
here and I waited. But when I waked I 
baw the same face going down the stairs, 
and so I ran to you,” 

Yorke listened with curious intentness to 
her story, asked a question or two, mused a 
moment, then said, pointing to a hali-fin- 
ished athlete, — 

“The man is my model for that. He is 
a strange person, and does odd things, but 
you need not fear him.” 
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A quick-witted woman would have seen 
at a glance that dust lay thick on the clay 
figure, and have known that the slender 
hand grasping the cloak could never have 
belonged to the arm that served as a model 
for the brawny athlete. But Cecil’s child- 
ish eyes saw no discrepancy between the 
two, and she believed the explanation at 
once. With a sigh of mingled satisfaction 
and relief, she looked about her, and said 
beseechingly, — 


* Please let me stop and see you work, | 


like it so much, so very much!” 
**What do you know about it, child?’ 


Yorke answered, wondering at her interest 


and sudden animation. 


*“*Why, I used to do it; mamma taught 


me as you taught her, with wax first, then 
pretty brown clay like this; and I was very 
happy doing it, because I liked it best of all 
my plays.” 

**Your mother taught you! Why, Ce- 
cil?’ And Yorke’s grave face kindled with 
an expression that won the child to franker 
speech at once. 

**She liked it as well as I, and always 
called me little Bazil when I made pretty 
things. She was fond of it because she 
used to be very happy doing it a long time 
ago. She often told me about you when 
you lived in her father’s house; how you 
hated lessons, and loved to make splendid 
things in wax and wood and clay; how you 
did n’t care to eat or sleep when you were 
busy; and how you made an image of her, 
but broke it when she was unkind to you, 
She did n’t tell me what she did, but I wish 
you would, so that I may be careful not 
do it while I’m here.” 

He laughed such a bitter laugh, it both 
touched and troubled her, as he answered 
harshly, — 

*“*No fear of that; I never can be hurt 
again as she hurt me thirteen years ago.” 
Then with a sudden change in countenance 
aud manner, he sat down on a block of 
marble with a half-finished angel’s head 
looking out of it, drew Cecil toward him, 
and looked at her with hungry eyes, as he 
said eagerly, — 

“Tell me more. Did she talk of me? 
Did she teach you to care for me? Child, 
speak fast, — I vowed I would ask no ques 
tions, but I must!’ 

His voice rose, his glance searched her 
face, his stern mouth grew tremulous, and 
the whole man seemed to wake and glow 
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with an unconquerable desire. Re-assured 
by this sudden thaw in the frosty aspect of 
her guardian, Cecil leaned confidingly 
against his knee and softly answered, with 
her hand upon his shoulder, — 

“Yes, mamma often spoke of you; she 
wished me to love you dearly,—and the 
last thing she said was that about the keep- 
sake, I think she will be sorry if you send 
me away, because she thought you ’d care 
for me as you once did for her.” 

Some strong emotion rushed warm and 
tender over Bazil Yorke, and as if the 
words, the gentle touch, had broken down 
some barrier set up by pride or will, he took 
the child into his arms with an impetuous 
gesture, saying brokenly, — 

“ She remembered me, — she sent me her 
all. Surely I may keep the gift and put one 
drop of sweetness into this bitter life of 
mine.”’ 

Bewildered, yet glad, Cecil clung to him, 
drawn by an attraction that she could not 
understand. For a moment Yorke hid his 
face in her long hair, then put her away as 
abruptly as he had embraced her, and re- 
turned to his work as if unused to such be- 
trayals of feeling, and ashamed of them. 
He merely said, as he took up his tools, — 

“Amuse yourself as you please; I must 
work,” 

Quite contented, Cecil roved about the 
room till curiosity was satisfied; made timid 
advances toward the great dog, which were 
graciously received, and at length gathering 
up the crumbled clay that fell from Yorke’s 
hand, she sat down beside Judas and began 
to mould as busily as the master, 

Presently a little voice broke the silence, 
humming a song that Yorke remembered 
well. Softly as it was sung, Judas pricked 
up his ears, his master paused in his work, 
and, leaning with folded arms, listened till 
the long hush recalled the singer from her 
happy revery. She stopped instantly, but 
seeing no displeasure in the altered face 
above her, she held out her work, asking 
shyly, — 

“Is it very bad, sir?” 

It was a bunch of grapes deftly fashioned 
by small fingers that needed no other tool 
than their own skill, and though swiftly 
done, it was as graceful as if the gray clus- 
ter had just been broken from a vine, 
Yorke examined it critically, lifted the 
child’s face and studied it intently for a 
moment, kissed it gravely on the forehead 


so like his own, and said, with an air of de- 
cision, — 

** It is well done; I shall keep both it and 
you. Will you stay and work with me, 
Cecil, and be content with no friend but 
myself, no playmate but cld Judas?” 

Cecil read the yearning of the man’s 
heart in his eyes with the quick instinct of 
a child, and answered it by exclaiming 
heartily, — 

‘* Yes, I will; and be very happy here, 
for I like this place, I like Judas, and I love 
you already, because you make these lovely 
things, and are so kind to me now.” 

**Are you a discreet girl, Cecil? Can 
you see and hear things, and yet not ask 
questions nor tell tales?” asked Yorke, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“T think I am,” 

“So dol. NowI have a mind to keep 
you, for you are one of mv sort; but I wish 
you to understand that nothing which goes 
on in my house is to be talked about out- 
side of it. I let the world alone, and desire 
the world to do the same by me; so remem- 
ber if you forget your promise, you march 
at once,”’ 

“‘T always keep my promises. But may 
I ask two questions now before I promise? 
then I ’}] never do it any more?” 

* Weill, my inquisitive little person, what 
is it?” 

“*T want to know if I can sometimes see 
the pleasant boy who gave me this rose?” 

*And kissed you on the waill,’? added 
Yorke, with such a satirical look that Cecil 
colored high and involuntarily exclaimed, — 

“Did you see us? I thought you could 
n’t from this high place.’’ 

“T see everything that happens on my 
premises, If you do not gossip you may 
see the boy occasionatiy, What is the 
other question?” 

** Will that disagreeable man come here 
oftea,— the model, 1 mean? He frightens 
me, and I don’t want to see him unless you 
wish me to,”’ 

** You will not see him any more, I shall 
not work at this figure for the present, so 
there will be no need of him. Make your- 
self easy; I shall never wish you to see or 
speak to him.” 

“You are very kind, I’ll try to please 
you and not peep or ask questions, Can I 
wash my hands and look at this pretty 
book? go quieily away to bed when I 


get sleepy.” 
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With very much the air of a man who 
had undertaken the care of a butterfly, 
Yorke established her with the coveted 
portfolio on her lap, and soon entirely for- 
got her, Accustomed to the deep reveries 
of a solitary life, hour after hour passed un- 
heeded, and the city clocks tolled their 
warnings to deaf ears. After glancing once 
at the little chair and finding the child gone, 
he thought no more of her, till rising to 
rest his cramped limbs he saw her lying fast 
asleep on the tiger-skin. One arm embraced 
the dog’s shaggy neck, her long hair swept 
the dusty floor, and the rosy warmth of 
slumber made the childish face blooming 
and beautiful. 

“Truly I am a fit guardian for a little 
creature like this,’? Yorke muttered, as he 
watched her a moment; then he covered 
her with a cloak, and began to pace the 
room, busied with some absorbing thought, 
Once he paused and looked down at the 
siceper with an expression of grim determi- 
nation, saying to himself as he eyed the 
group, — 

“If I had power to kill the savage beast, 
skill to subdue the fierce dog, surely I can 
mould the child as I will, and make the 
daughter pay the mother’s debt.” 

His face darkened as he spoke, the ruth- 
less look deepened, and the sudden clench- 
ing of the hand boded ijl for the young life 
he had taken into his keeping. 

All night the child lay dreaming of her 
mother, all night the man sat pondering 
over an early wrong that had embittered a 
once noble nature, and dawn found them 
unchanged, except that Cecil had ceased to 
smile in her sleep, and Bazil Yorke had 
shaped a fugitive emotion into a relentless 


purpose, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BROKEN CUPID. 


Five years later, a new statue stood in 
the studio; we might have said two new 
statues, though one was q living creature, 
The marble figure was a lovely, Psyche- 
bending form, and with her graceful hand 
above her eyes, as if she watched her sleep- 
ing lover. Of ali Bazil Yorke’s works this 
was the best, and he knew it, for, surround- 
ed by new influences, he had wrought at it 
with much of his youthful ardor, —had 
found much of the old happiness while so 
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busied, and was so proud of his success, 
that no offer could tempt him to part with 
it, —no certainty of fame persuade him to 
exhibit it, except to a chosen few. 

The human figure was Cecil, changed 
from a rosy child into a slender, deep-eyed 
girl. Colorless, like a plant deprived of 
sunshine, strangely unyouthful in the quiet 
grace of her motions, the sweet seriousness 
of her expression, but as beautiful as the 
Psyche and almost as cold. Her dress 
heightened the resemblance, for the white 
folds draped her from neck to ankle; not 
an ornament marred its severe simplicity, 
and the wavy masses of her dark hair were 
gathered up with a fillet, giving her the 
head of a young Hebe, It was a fancy of 
Yorke’s, and as but few eyes but his beheld 
her, she dressed for him alone, unconscious 
that she served as a model for his fairest 
work. Standing in the one ray of sunshine 
that shot athwart the subdued light of the 
studio, she seemed intent upor a little Cu- 
pid exquisitely carved in the purest marble, 
She was not working now, for the design 
was finished, but seemed to be regarding it 
with mingled satisfaction and regret, — sat- 
isfaction that it was done so well, regret 
that it was done so soon. The little god 
was just drawing an arrow from his quiver 
with an arch smile, and the girl watched 
him with one almost as gay. A rare sight 
upon her lips, but some happy favcy seemed 
to bring it, and more than once she gave 
the graceful figure a caressing touch, as if 
she had learned to love it, 

“Don’t fire again, little Cupid, I surren- 
der,”’ suddenly exclaimed a biithe voice be- 
hind her, and, turning, Cecil saw her friend 
and neighbor, Alfred, now a tall young 
man, though much of the boyish frankness 
and impetuosity still remained. 

*“*Do you like it, Alf?’ she asked with a 
quiet smile of welcome, and a repose of 
manner contrasting strongly with the eager- 
ness of the new-comer’s, 

* You know I do, Cecil, for it has been 
my delight ever since you begun it. The 
little god is perfect, and I must have him at 
any cost. .Name your price, and let it bea 
high one.” 

“Yorke would not like that, neither 
should I, You have more than paid for it 


by friendly acts and words through these 
five years, so let me give it to you with all 
my heart.”’ 

She spoke tranquilly, and offered her 
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hand as if transferring to him the lovely 
figure it had wrought. He took the white 
hand in both his own, and with a sudden 
glow on his cheek, a sudden ardor in his 
eye, said, in an impulsive voice, — 

““With all your heart, Cecil? Let me 
take you at your word, let me claim, not 
only the image of love but the reality, and 
keep this hand as mine?” 

A soft tinge of color touched the girl’s 
cheek as she drew her hand away, but the 
quiet smile remained unchanged, and she 
still looked up at him with eyes as innocent 
and frank as any child's. 

“I did not mean that, Alf; we are too 
young for such things yet, and I know noth- 
ing of love except in marble.” 

**Let me teach you then; we never are 
too young to learn that Jesson,’’ he urged 
eagerly. ‘“‘I meant to wait another year 
before I spoke, for then I shall be my own 
master, and have a home to give you. But 
you grow so lovely and so dear, I must 
speak out and know my fate. Dear Cecil, 
what is it to be?”’ 

*T cannot tell; this is so new and strange 
to me, I have no answer ready.” 

She looked troubled now, but more by his 
earnestness than by any maidenly doubts or 
fears of her own, and leaning her head upon 
her hand seemed to search for an answer, 
and search in vain. Alfred watched her a 
moment, then broke out indignantly, — 

“No wonder it seems new and strange, 
for you have led a nun’s life all these years, 
and know nothing of the world outside 
these walls. Yorke lets you read neither 
romances uor poetry, gives you no compan- 
ions but marble men and women, no change 
but a twilight walk each day, or a new de- 
sign to work out in this gloomy place. 
You never have been told you have a heart 
and a right to love like other women. Let 
me help you to know it, and find an answer 
for myself,’’ 

‘Am I so different from other girls? Is 
my life strange and solitary? I’ve some- 
times thought so, but I never felt quite 
sure, What is love, Alfred?” 

“This!” 

And opening his arms her young lover 
would have answered her wistful question 
eloquently, but Cecil shrunk a little, and 
put up her hand to check his impulse, 

“ Not so: tell me in words, Alf, how one 
feels when one truly loves.’’ 

“I only know how I feel, Cecil. I long 

14 


for you day and night; think of you wher- 
ever I am; see no one half so beautiful, 
half so good as you; care for nothing but 
being here, and have no wish to live unless 
you will make life happy for me.” 

* And that is love?’? She spoke low, to 
herself, for as he answered her face had 
slowly been averted, a soft trouble had 
dawned in her eyes, and a deeper color risen 
to her cheek, as if the quiet heart was wak- 
ing suddenly. 

* Yes; and you do love me, Cecil? Now 
I know it, — now you will not deny it,” 

She looked up, pale but steady, for the 
child’s expression was quite gone, and in 
her countenance was all a woman’s pain 
and pity, as she said decidedly, — 

**No, Alf, I do not love you. I know 
myself now, and feel that it is impossible,” 

But Alfred would not accept the hard 
word ‘impossible,’ and pleaded passion- 
ately, in spite of the quiet determination to 
end the matter, which made Cecil listen al- 
most as coldly as if she did not hear, An- 
ger succeeded surprise and hope, as the 
young man bitterly exclaimed, — 

**You might make it possible, but you 
will not try!’ 

**No, I will not, and it is unkind of you 
to urge me. Let me be in peace,—I’m 
happy with my work, and my nun’s life 
was pleasant till you came to trouble it 
with foolish things.” 

She spoke impatiently, and the first 
glimpse of passion ever seen upon her face 
now disturbed its quietude, yet made it 
lovelier than ever. 

** Well said, Cecil; my pupil does honor 
to her master.” 

Both started as the deep voice sounded 
behind them, and both turned to see Bazil 
Yorke leaning in the doorway with a satiri- 
cal smile on his lips. Cecil made an invol- 
untary motion to go to him, but checked 
herself as Alfred said hotly, — 

** It is not well said! and but for the art- 
ful training you have given her, she would 
be glad to change this unnatural life, though 
she dare not say so, for you are a tyrant, in 
spite of your seeming kindness!” 

* Do you fear me too much to tell the 
truth, Cecil?’ asked Yorke, quite unmoved, 

**No, master.”’ 

“Then decide between us two, now and 
forever, because I will not have your life 
nor mine disturbed by such scenes as this, 
If you love Alfred, say so freely, and when 
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my guardianship ends I will give you to his. 
If you prefer to stop with me happy in the 
work you are wonderfully fitted to perform, 
content with the quiet life I deem best for 
you, and willing to be the friend and fellow- 
laborer of the old master, then come to him 
and jet us hear no more of lovers or of ty- 
rants.” 

As he spoke Cecil had listened breath- 
lessly, and when he paused, she went to 
him with such a glad and grateful face, 
such instant and entire willingness, that it 
touched him deeply, though he showed no 
sign of it except to draw her nearer, with a 
earessing gesture which he had not used 
since she ceased to be a child. The words, 
the act, wounded the young lover to the 
heart, and he broke out, in a voice trem- 
bling with anger, sorrow and reproach, — 

“JT might have known how it would be; 
I should have known if my own love had 

.not blinded me, You have taught her 
somet&ing beside your art. — have made too 
sure of her to fear any rival; and when the 
time comes you will change the guardian to 
a husband, and become her master in ear- 
Dest.” 

“‘Not I! my day for such folly is long 
since past. Cecil will never be anything to 
me but my ward and pupil, unless some 
more successful lover than yourself should 
take her from 

Yorke laughed scornfully at the young 
man’s accusation, but looked down at the 
girl with an involuntary pressure of the 
arm that held her, for despite his careless 
manner, she was dearer to him than he 
knew. 

“JT will never leave you for any other, — 
_mhever, my dear master.” 

Alfred heard her soft whisper, saw her 
cling to Yorke, knew that there was no 
hope for him, and with a broken, ‘* Good- 
by, Cecil, I shall not trouble you again,’’ he 
was gone. 

“Poor lad, he takes it hardly, but he’ll 
soon forget. I should have warned him, 
had I not been sure it would have hastened 
what I desired to prevent. It is over at 
last, thank Heaven! so look up, foolish 
child; there are no lovers here to frighten 
you now.’’ 

But Cecil did not look up, she hid her 
face and wept quietly, for Alfied had been 
her only young friend since the day he gave 
the rose and made the new home pleasant 


by his welcome. Yorke let ber tears flow 
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unreproved for a few moments, then his 
patience seemed exhausted, and placing her 
in a seat, he turned away to examine the 
Cupid which Alfred had not accepted. As 
he looked at it he smiled, then frowned, as 
if some unwelcome fancy had been conjured 
up by it, and asked abruptly, — 

** What sug :ested the idea of this, Cecil?” 

** You did!’ was the half-avdible answer, 

**] did? never to my knowledge.” 

“Your making Psyche suggested Cupid, 
for though you did not tell me the pretty 
fable Alf did, and told me how my image 
should be made. I could not do a large 
one, so I pleased myself with trying a little 
winged child with the bandage and the 
bow.”’ 

**Why would you not let me see ic till it 
was done?” 

** At first because I hoped to make it good 
enough to give you, then I thought it too 
full of faults to offer, so 1 gave it to Alf; 
but he would not have it without me, and 
now I don’t care for it any more.” 

Yorke smiled, as if well pleased at this 
proof of her indifference to the youth, then 
with a keen glance at the drooping face be- 
fore him, he asked, — 

** Are you quite sure that you do not care 
for Alfred?” 

“Very sure, master.” 

“‘Then what has changed you so within 
aweek or two? You sung yesterday like 
an uncaged bird, a thing you seldom do. 
You smile to yourself as you work, and 
when I wished to use your face as a model 
not an hour ago, you could not fix your 
eyes on me as | bade you, and cried when I 
chid you. Woiat is it, Cecil? If you have 
anything upon your mind tell me, ard ‘et 
nothing disturb us again if possible.” 

If the girl had been trained to repress all 
natural emotions and preserve an unvary- 
ing calmness of face, voice and manner, she 
had also been taught to tell the trath, 
promptly and fearlessly. Now it was evi- 
dent that she longed to escape the keen eye 
and searching questions of her master, as 
she loved to call him, but she dared not 
hesitate, and answered slowly, — 


“TI should have told you something be 


fore, only I did not like to, and I thought 


perhaps you knew it.”’ 
* Weill, well, stop blushing and speak 
out; I know nothing but this boy’s love 


and the change in you.” Yorke spoke im- 
patiently, and wore an anxious look, as if 
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he dreaded more tender confessions, for Ce- 
cil never lifted her eyes as she rapidly went 
on, — 

‘+A week ago, as we came in from our 
evening walk, you stopped at the corner to 
call Judas, and J. went on to open the door 
for you, Just as I put the key into the 
latch, a hand took mine, as if to slip some- 
thing into it, but I was so startled I let the 
paper drop, and should have called to you 
if some one had not wrapt me in a cloak so 
closely that I could not speak, though I was 
kissed more than once, and called ‘ my dar- 
ling’ in a very tender voice, It all hap- 
pened in a minute, and before I knew what 
to do, the man was gone, and I ran in, too 
frightened to wait for you.” 

As she paused, Cecil looked up, and was 
amazed to see no wonder on Yorke’s face, 
but an expression of pain and indignation 
that she could not understand. ‘“ Back 
again and I not know it,” he muttered, to 
himself, then aloud, almost sternly, — 

‘*Why did you not tell me this before?”’ 

“You were busy that night, and when 
I’d thought of ita little I did not like to 
speak of it, because I remembered that you 
called me silly when I told you that people 
made me uncomfortable by looking at me 
as 1 walked in the day. I thought I ’d 
wait, but it troubled me and made me seem 
unlike myself, I suppose.’’ 

“ Are you sure it was not Alfred, playing 
some foolish prank in the twilight?” asked 
Yorke. 

“T know it was not Alf; he wears no 
beard, and is not tall like this strange man.” 

“Tt could not have been Anthony?” 

“Oh, no! that is impossible. Old Tony’s 
hands are rough, these were soft though 
very strong, and the voice was too low and 
kind for his,” 

“Have you no suspicion who it might 
have been?” asked Yorke, searching her 
thoughtful face intently. 

She biushed deeper than before, but an- 
swered steadily, — 

“I did not think of you, master, for you 
are tall and strong, you wear a beard and 
cloak, and your hand is soft, But your 
Voice never is like that voice, and you never 
say ‘my darling’ in that tender way.’’ 

Yorke knit his brows, saying, a little bit- 
terly, — 

“You seem to have forgiven this inso- 


lent stranger already because of that, and 
to reproach me that I never use such senti- 


mental phrases, nor embrace my ward upon 
my doorsteps. Shall I tell you who this in- 
teresting phantom probably was? The 
model, whom you disliked so much that I 
dismissed him when you came,”’ 

Cecil turned pale, for her childish terror 
had remained as fresh in ber memory as 
the events that wakened it; and though 
she had merely caught glimpses of the man 
as he ocvasionally glided into Yorke’s pri- 
vate room during the past five years, she 
still felt a curious mixture of interest and 
fear, and often longed to break her promise 
and ask questions concerning him and his 
peculiar ways. . 

**Why do you let him come?” she said, 
forgetting everything but surprise, as Yorke 
spuke as he had never done before, 

“I wish I could prevent it?’ he an- 
swered, eying her half sadly, half jealously. 
**] ’ve bade him go, but he will come back 
to harass me. NowI’|l end it at any cost.” 

**But why does he care for me?’’ asked 
Cecil, finding that her first question had re- 
ceived an answer. 

** Because you are beautiful and’? — there 
Yorke caught back the coming words, and 
after a pause said coldly, ‘‘ Remember your 
promise, —no more of this.” 

For several minutes he went to and fro, 
busied with anxious thoughts, while Cecil 
mused over the mystery, and grieved for 
Alfred’s disappointment. Suddenly Yorke 
paused before her. 

“Do you understand to what you pledge 
yourself when you say you will never leave 
me, Cecil?” 

**I think I do,” was the ready answer. 

** Nothing is to be changed, you know.”’ 

**] hope not.” 

**No romances,—no poetry to be 
lowed.” 

**] do not want them.” 

“No frivolities and follies like other wo- 
men.”’ 

**I can be happy without.”’ 

**No more Cupids of any sort.”’ 

** Shall I break this one?’’ 

‘*No, leave it as a warning, or send it to 
poor Alf.” 

“What else, master?” she asked wist- 
fully. 

**Only this: can you be content year 
after year with study, solitude, steady prog- 
ress, and in time fame for yourself, but 


never any knowledge uf love as Alfred 
paints it?” 


al- 
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** Never, Yorke?” 

** Never, Cecii!’’ 

She shivered, as if the words fell cold 
upon her heart, all the glad light and color 
faded from ber face, and she looked about 
ber with longing eyes, as if the sunshine 
had gone out of her life forever. Yorke 
saw the change, and a momentary expres- 
sion of pity softened the stern determina- 
tion of his face. 

“This never would have happened but 
for that romantic boy,”’ he thought. ‘* There 
shall be no more of it, and a little pain now 
shall spare us all misunderstanding hereaf- 
ter. Cecil,’’ he said aloud, **love makes 
half the misery of the world; it has been 
the bane of my life, —it has made me what 
I am, a man without ambition, hope or 
happiness, — and out of my own bitter ex- 
perience I warn you to beware of it, You 
know nothing of it yet, and if you are to 
stay with me you never will, unless this 
boy’s folly has done more harm than I sus- 
pect. Carving Cupid has filled your head 
with fancies that will do you no good; ban- 
ish them and be what I would have you.” 

“A marble woman like your Psyche, 
with no heart to love you, only grace and 
beauty to please your eye and bring you 
honor; is that wkat you would have me?” 

He started, as if she had put scme hidden 
purpose into words; his eye went from the 
gleaming statue to the pule girl, and saw 
that he bad worked out his design in stone, 
but not yet in that finer material given him 
to mould well or ill. He did not see the 
pain and passion throbbing in her heart; he 
only saw her steady eyes; he only heard 
her low-spoken question, and answered it, 
believing that he served her better than she 
knew, 

‘*Yes, I would have you beautiful and 
passionless as Psyche, a creature to admire 
with no fear of disturbing its quiet heart, 
no fear of endangering one’s own. I am 
kinder than I seem in saying this, for I de- 
sire to save you from the pain I have 
known. Stay with me always, if you can, 
but remember, Cecil, J am done with love.’’ 

**T shail remember, sir.” 

Yorke left her, glad to have the task over, 
for it had not been as easy as he fancied. 
Cecil listened and answered with her usual 
submission, stood motionless till the sound 
of a closing door assured her that he was 
gone, then a look of sharp anguish banished 
the composure of her face, and a woman’s 
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passionate pride trembled in her voice as 
she echoed his last words, — 

**IT am done with love!’ 

And, lifting the little Cupid, she let it 
drop broken at her feet, 


CHAPTER IIL. 
GERMAIN. 


For a week, Cecil saw little of Yorke, as, 
contrary to his custom, he was out a greater 
part of each day, and when at home was so 
taciturn and absorbed that he was scarcely 
more than a shadow in the house, She 
asked no questions, appeared unconscious 
of any change, and worked busily upon a 
new design, thinking bitter thoughts the 
while. Alfred never came, and Cecil miss- 
ed him; but Yorke was well satisfied, for 
the purpose formed so long ago had never 
changed; and though the young man's love 
endangered its fulfillment, that cloud had 
passed by, leaving the girl all his own again. 
She, too, seemed to cherish some purpose, 
that soon showed its jnfluence over her; for 
her face daily grew more cold and colorless, 
her manner quieter, her smiles fewer, her 
words briefer, her life more nun-like than 
ever, till unexpected events changed the 
current of her thoughts, and gave her new 
mysteries to brood over. 

One evening, as Cecil sat drawing, while 
Yorke paced restiessly up and down, he 
said suddenly, after watching her several 
minutes, — 

** Cecil, will you do me a great favor?” 

** With pleasure, if Ican and ought,’’ she 
answered, without pausing in her work. 

**] am sure you can, 1 think you ought, 
yet I cannot explain why I ask it, although 
it will annoy and perplex you, Will you 
have faith in me, and believe that what I do 
is done for the best?” 

**I trust you, sir; you have taught me to 
bear in silence many vhings that perplex 
and annoy me, so I think I can promise to 
bear one more.,”’ 

Something in her meek answer seemed to 
touch him like a reproach, for his voice 
softened as he said regretfully, — 

**I] know Lam not all 1 might be to you, 
but the day may come when you will see that 
I have spared you greater troubles, and made 
my duil home a safer shelter than it seems.” 

“He took a turn or two, then stopped 


again, asking abruply, — 
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A Marble Woman. 


“A gentleman is to dine with me tomor- 
row; will you do the honors of the house?”’ 
It was impossible to conceal the surprise 
which the unusual request produced, for 
during all the years they had been together, 
few strangers had been admitted, and Cecil, 
being shy, had gladly absented herself on 
these rare vecasions. Now she laid down 
her pencil, and looked up at him, with min- 
gled reluctance and astonishment in her 
face. 
“ How can I, when I know nothing of 
such things? Hester has always suited you 
till now.” 
*T have neglected many womanly accom- 
plishments which you should have acquired, 
this among them; now you shall learn to be 
the little mistress of the house, and leave 
Hester in her proper place. Will you 
oblige me, Cecil?’ 
Yorke spoke as if discharging a painful 
duty which had been imposed upun him; 
Cecil was quick to see this, and any pleas- 
ure she might have felt in the proposal was 
destroyed by this uneasy manner. 
“* As you please, sir,’’ was all her answer. 
“Thank you; now one thing more, 
Have n’t you a plain gray gown?” 
“ Yes,”’ 
“Be kind enough to wear it tomorrow, 
instead of that white one, which is more 
becoming, but too peculiar to appear in be- 
fore strangers, This, also, 1 want altered; 
let me show you how.” 
He untied the band that held her hair, 
and as it fell upon her shoulders, he gath- 
ered the dark locks plainly back into a knot 
behind, smoothing away the ripples on her 
forehead, and the curls that kept breaking 
from his hold. 
“Wear it so tomorrow. Look in the 
glass, and see how I mean,” he said, as he 
surveyed the change he had effected. 
She looked, and smiled involuntarily, 
though a vainer girl would have frowned, 
for the alteration added years to her age 
apparently; destroyed the beautiful outline 
of her face, and robbed her head of its most 
graceful ornament. 
“You wish me to look old and plain, I 
we, If you like it, I am satisfied.” 
He looked annoyed at her quickness in 
divining his purpose, and shook out the 
curls again, as he said hastily, — 
“I do wish it, for my guest worships 
beanty, and I have no desire for more love- 


passages at present.” 


“No fear of that till poor Alf is forgot- 
ten.’’ 

She spoke proudly, and took up ker pen- 
cil as if weary of the subject. Yorke stood 
for a moment, wondering if she found it 


hard to forget “ poor Alf,” but he said no 
more, and sat down as if a load was off his 
mind, Opening a book, he seemed to read, 
but Cecil heard no leaves turned, and a 
covert glance showed him regarding the 
page with absent eyes and a melancholy 
expression that troubled her. There had 
been a time when she would have gone to 
him with affectionate solicitude, but not 
vow; and though her heart was full of sym- 
pathy, she dared not show it, so sat silent 
ull the clock struck ten, then with a quiet 
Good-night,’’ was gone. 

“We shall dine at six; I’ll ring for you 
when Germain comes,’’ said Yorke, as they 
came in from their walk the following day. 

**T shall be ready, sir.’’ 

Cecil watched and waited for the strang- 
er’s arrival, in a flutter of expectation, 
which proved, that, in spite of Yorke’s 
severe training, feminine curiosity was not 
yet dead, She heard Anthony admit the 
guest, heard Yorke receive him, and heard 
the old woman who came to help Hester on 
such occasions ejaculate from behind a 
door, ** Bless me, what a handsome man?’ 
But minute after minute passed, and no 
bell rung, no summons came for her. The 
clock was on the stroke of six, and she was 
thinking sorrowfully that he had forgotten 
her, when Yorke'’s voice was heard at the 
door, saying, with unusual gentleness, — 

**Come, Cecil; it is time.’’ 

“T thought you were to ring for me,” 
she said, as they went down together, 

“And I thought it more respectful to 
come and wait upon the little mistress, 
than to call her like a servant. How your 
heart beats! You need fear nothing: 1 
shall be near you, child.” 

He took her by the hand with a protect- 
ing gesture that surprised her, but a mo- 
ment later she understood both speech and 
action, A gentleman was standing at the 
far end of the room, and as they noise lessly 
approached, Cecil had time to mark the 


grace and strength of his tall figure, the 
ease of his attitude, the beauty of the hands 


loosely locked together behind him, befc re 
Yorke spoke. 

“Germain, my ward, Miss Stein.” 

He turned quickly, and the eyes that Ce- 
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cil was shyly averting dilated with undis- 
guised astonishment, for a single glance 
assured her that Germain was the mysteri- 
ous model, Her hand closed over Yorke’s, 
trembling visibly, as the stranger, in a sin- 
gularly musical voice and with an unmis- 
takably high-bred air, paid his compliments 
to Miss Stein. 

“Control yourself, and bear with this 
man for my sake, Cecil,’’ whispered Yorke» 
as he led her to a seat, and placed himself 
so as to screen her for a moment. 

She did control herself, for that had been 
her earliest lesson, and she had learned it 
well. She did bear with this man, for 
whom she felt such an aversion, and when 
he offered his arm to lead her in to dinner, 
she took it, though her eyes never met his, 
and she spoke not a word. It was long be- 
fore she ventured to steal a look at him, 
and when she did so, it was long before she 
looked away again. The old woman was 
right, he was a handsome man; younger 
apparently than his host, and dressed with 
an elegance that Yorke had never attempted. 
Black hair and beard, carefully arranged, 
brilliant dark eyes, fine features, and that 
persuasive voice, all helped to make a most 
attractive person, for now the sinister ex- 
pression was replaced by one of the seren- 
est suavity, the stealthy gait and gestures 
exchanged for a graceful carriage, and some 
agreeable change seemed to have befallen 
both the man and bis fortunes, as there 
was no longer any appearance of mystery or 
poverty about him. Cecil observed these 
things with a woman’s quickness, and 
smiled to think she had ever feared the gay 
and gallant gentleman, Then she turned 
to examine Yorke, and saw that the accus- 
tomed gravity of his face was often dis- 
turbed by varying emotions; for sometimes 
it was sad, then stern, then tender, and 
more than once his eye met hers with a 
grateful look, as if he thanked her for grant- 
ing him a greater favor than she knew. 

Cecil performed her duties gracefully and 
well, but said little, and listened attentively 
to the conversation, which never strayed 
from general subjects. Though interested, 
she was not sorry when Yorke gave her the 
signal to withdraw, and went away into the 
drawing-room. Here, leaning in an easy- 


chair before the fire, she hoped to enjoy a 
quiet half-hour, at least, but was disap- 
pointed. Happening to lift her eyes to the 
mirror over the low chimney-piece, to study 
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the effect of the plain bands of hair, she 
saw another face beside her own, and be 
came aware that Mr. Germain was intently 
watching ber in the glass, as he leaned upon 
the high back of her chair. Meeting her 
eyes, he came and stood upon the rug, which 
Judas yielded to him with a surly growl, 
Cecil arrested the dog, feeling a sense of 
security while he was by, for the childish 
dread was not yet quite gone, and, despite 
his promises, Yorke did not appear. Ger- 
main seemed to understand the meaning of 
her hasty glance abcut the room, and an- 
swered it, 

“Your guardian will follow presently, 
and sent me on to chat with you meantime, 
Permit me.’’ 

As he spoke, Anthony entered, bringing 
coffee, but Germain brought Cecil’s cup 
himself, and served her with an air of devo- 
tion that both confused and pleased her by 
its novelty. Drawing achair to the other 
side of the tiny table between them, he sat 
down, and before she knew it, Cecil found 
herself talking to this dreaded person, shyly 
at first, then frankly, aid with pleasure. 

**How was the great Rachel last night, 
Miss Stein?” 

**T did not see her, sir.’’ 

** Ah, you prefer the opera, as I do, per- 
haps?” 

never went.” 

“Then Yorke should take you, if you 
love music.”’ 

**] do next to my art, but I seldom hear 
any.” 

‘*Your art, —then you are to be a sculp- 
tor?”’ 

*‘T hope to be in time, but I have much 
to learn,” 

“You will go to Italy before long, I 
fancy? that is part of every artist’s educa 
tion.”’ 

**No, sir: Ishall not go, Yorke has been, 
and can teach me ali I need.”’ 

**You have no desire for it then? or do 
you wait till some younger guardian appears, 
who has not seen Italy, and can show it & 
you as it should be shown?’ 

“I shall never have any guardian but 
Yorke. We have already settled that’? — 

Here Cecil paused, for Germain looked at 
her keenly, smiled, and said significantly, — 

“Pardon me, I had not learned that he 
intended to end his romance in the good old 
fashion, by making his fair ward his wife, 
I am an early friend, and haye 9 right 
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take an interest in his future, so I offer my 
best wishes.” 

“You mistake me, sir; I should not have 
said that. Yorke is my guardian, nothing 
more, nor will he ever be, I have no father, 
and he tries to be one to me.”’ 

Cecil spoke with a bashful eagerness, 
burning cheeks and downcast eyes, uncon- 
scious of the look of relief that passed over 
her companion’s face as slie explained. 

“A thousand pardons; my mistake was 
natural, and may prove a prophecy. Now 
let me atone for it by asking how the Psyche 
prospers. Is it worthy of its maker and its 
model?”’ 

“It is done, and very beautiful; every 
one who sees it thinks it worthy of its 
maker, except ‘nme. I know he will do no- 
bler things than that. He had no model 
but his own design: you have seen that, per- 
haps?” 

“T see it now,” he answered, bowing. 

“Indeed I am not; he never makes a 
model cf me now, except for a moment. 
He has had none since you left.” 

A curious expression swept over Ger- 
main’s face, and he exclaimed, with ill-<dis- 
guised satisfaction, — 

“You recognize me then? I was not 
sure that you had ever seen me, though I 
used to haunt this house like a restless 
spirit, as I am.” 

“Yes, I knew you at once, because I 
never could forget the fright you gave me, 
years ago, peeping in, the nicht I came. 
Since then, 1’ve seen you several times, 
but never heard your name until yester- 
day.” 

“That is like Yorke: he hides his good 
deeds, and when I was most unfortunate, 
he befriended me, and more than once has 
kept me from what fate seems bent on mak- 
ing me, a solitary vagabond. The world 
goes better with me now, and one day I 
hope to take my proper place again; till 
then, 1 must wait to pay the debt I owe 
him,” 

This impulsive speech went straight to 
Cecil’s heart, and banished the last trace of 
distrust. In the iittle pause that followed, 
she found time to wonder why Yorke did 
not come, and thinking of him, she asked if 
he would approve all she had been saying. 
A moment’s recollection showed her that 
she had unconsciously given her companion 
Many hints of the purposes, pursuits and 
prospects of her life, during that seemingly 
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careless conversation. She felt uncomfor+ 
table, and hoping Yorke had not heard ‘her, 
sat silent until Germain spoke again, 

**T see an instrument yonder, let me lead. 
you to it, for having owned that you love. 
music, you cannot deny me the pleasure of 
listening to it.” 

Fearing to commit herself again, if she 
continued to talk, Cecil complied, but as 
they crossed the room together, she saw 
Yorke standing in the shadow of acurtained 
window. He made a warning sign, that 
caused her to hesitate an instant, trying to 
understand it; Germain’s quick eye fol- 
lowed hers like a flash, and kindled with 
sudden fire; but before either could speak, 
Yorke advanced, saying gravely, — 

** Will you venture, Cecil? Germain isa 
connoisseur in music.” 

** Then I dare not try; please let me re- 
fuse,”’ she answered, drawing back, for now 
she comprehended that she was not to sing. 

But Germain led her on, saying, with his 
most persuasive air, — 

** You will not refuse me presently, when 
I have given you courage by doing my part 
first.’’ 

He sat down as he spoke, and began to 
sing; Cecil was stealing back to her seat, 
but paused in the act to listen; for a mo- 
ment stood undecided, then turned, and 
slowly, step by step, drew nearer, like a fas- 
cinated bird, till she was again beside him, 
forgetful now of everything but the won- 
derful voice that filled the room with its 
mellow music. As it ceased, she gave @ 
long sigh of pleasure, and exclaimed, like a 
delighted child, — 

“Oh! sing again; it is so beautiful!” 

Germain flashed a meaning glance over 
his shoulder at Yorke, who stood apart, 
gloomily watching them. 

**Sit then, and let me do my best to earn 
asong from you,” and placing a chair for 
her, he gave her music such as she had 
never dreamed of, as song after song poured 
from his lips, stirring ber with varying 
emotions, as the airs were plaintive, pas- 
sionate or gay. 

** Now may I| claim my reward?” he said, 
at length, and Cecil; without a thought of 
Yorke, gladly obeyed him. 

Why she chose a little song her mother 
used to sing she could not tell: it came to 
her, and she sang it with all her heart, giv- 
ing the tender words with unwonted spirit 
and sweetness. Sitting in her seat, Ger- 
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main leaned his arm upon the instrument, 
and watched her with absorbing interest. 
Unconsciously, she had pushed away the 
heavy bands that annoyed her, and now 
showed again the fair forehead with its del- 
icate brows; her cheeks were rosy with ex- 
citement, her eyes shone, her lips smiled 
as she sang, and in spite of the gray gown 
with no ornament but a little knot of pan- 
sies, Ceci] had never looked more beautiful 
than now. When she ended, she was sur- 
prised to see that this strange man’s eyes 
were full of tears, and instead of compli- 
ments, he only pressed her hand, saying, 
with lowered voice, — 

*“T cannot thank you as I would for 
this.’’ 

Yorke calied the girl to him, and Germain 
slowly followed. At dinner, he had led the 
conversatiun, now he left it to his host, say- 
ing little, but sitting with his eyes on Cecil, 
who, to her own surprise and Yorke’s visi- 
ble disquiet, did not feel abashed nor of- 
fended by the pertinacious gaze. He lin- 
gered long, and went with evident reluc- 
tance, bidding Cecil good-night in a tone so 
like the mysterious ‘* My darling,’’ that she 
retreated hastily, convinced that it must 
have been uttered by himself alone. 

“How do you like this gentleman?’ 
asked Yorke, returning from a somewhat 
protracted farewell in the hall. 

“Very much. But why did n’t you tell 
me who I was to see?” 

“T had a fancy to test your powers of 
self-control,”’ he replied; *‘and I was satis- 
fied.”’ 

**T will take care that you shall be, sir,”’ 
she answered, with set lips, and a flash of 
the eye. 

*“You seem to have quite outlived your 
old dislike, and quite forgotten his last of- 
fence,’’ continued Yorke, as if ill pleased at 
it all. 

**T am no longer a silly child, and I have 
not forgotten his offence; but as you over- 
looked the insuit, I could not refuse to meet 
your guest when you bade me to bear with 
him for your sake.” 

There was an air of dignity about her, 
and a touch of sarcasm in her tone, that 
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was both new and becoming, yet it ruffled 
Yorke, though he disdained to show it, 

“Of one thing I am satisfied, seclude a 
woman as you may, when an opportunity 
comes, she wil] find her tongue. I did not 
know my silent girl tonight.” 

** You-beard me, then? I am sorry, but 
I did not know what I was doing till it was 
done, You gave mea part to play, and | 
am no actress, as you see, Is the masquer. 
ade over now?” 

** Yes, and it has not proved as successful 
as I hoped, yet I am glad it was no worse,” 

**So am I,” and Cecil shook down her 
hair with an aspect of relief. 

** Where are your pansies?” Yorke asked 
suddenly. 

“They fell out as I was “singing, they 
must have dropped just here,” and she 
jooked all about, but no pansies were visi- 
ble. 

**I thought so,’’ muttered Yorke. “] 
shall repent this night’s experiment, I fear, 
but God knows I did it fur the best.” 

Cecil stood, thoughtfully coiling a dark 
lock around her finger for a moment, then 
she asked wistfully, — 

“Will Mr. Germain come again? He 
said he hoped to do so, when he went,” 

**He will not, rest assured of that,” an- 
swered Yorke grimly, adding, as if against 
his will, ‘‘ He is a treacherous aud danger- 
ous man, in spite of his handsome face and 
charming manners. Beware of him, child, 
and shun him, if you would preserve your 
peace: mine is already lost,”’ 

“Then why do you” — 

There she checked herself, remembering 
that she was not to ask questions, 

**Why do I bring him here? you would 
ask. That I shall never tell you, and it will 
never happen again, for the old spell is as 
strong as ever, I find.’’ 

He spuke bitterly, because in the girl’s 
face he saw the first sign of distrust, and it 
wounded him deeply. It had been a hard 
evening for him, and ho had hoped for a 
different result, but his failure was made 
manifest, as Cecil bowed her mute good- 
night, and went away more perplexed than 
ever, 


O noble maid! when daylight sinks to sleep, 
And weary waiting bids me close my eyes, 
I fear lest gloomy visions may arise, 
And drag me down to that unhappy deep 
Where love despairs, and hopes and longings weep; 
But, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs, 
Where sights and sounds are clad in quaintest guise, 
And waere I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the shadows to my open ears, 
When out of loving lips I cannot see 
Float tender harmonies to dry my tears, — 
With wondrous melody which comforts me, 
Destroying all the ruins of my fears, 
And lulling me to happy dreams of thee, 
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BLACK HULDAH’S PROPHECY. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS, 


A large, rambling, yellow farm-house, 
half buried in a wealth of gnarled appie- 
trees and struggling lilac-bushes; one of 
the oldest places for miles and miles around, 
and owned by one Nathan Lambert, the 
richest, most influential farmer in the 
county. Broad meadows rolled away in the 
distance, diversified by silver streamlets and 
belts of forest-land, all the property of this 
one man, a cheery, good-natured fellow with 
a big heart, and a genial manner toward all 
with whom he came in contact. His one 
great sorrow was that he had no son to heir 
this lordly domain, —only a slim, brown- 
haired fairy of a daughter, with eyes like 
those of a hunted gazelle, whom he almost 
worshiped, but, after all, poor man! was 
not a boy, —one who could bear his name 
and cultivate the rich soil, and look out that 
the property, which he had by his prudence 
and labor accumulated, should not go out 
of the family. His wife was a fragile, timid 
little woman, who barely reached the shoul- 
der of her lord and spouse by standing on 
tip-toe, —such a woman as these big, pom- 
pous men invariably marry, — without an 
original idea, yet kind-hearted witbal, who 
believed that the sun rose and set with her 
husband. ’T was a delicious May morning 
on which our story opens. All Nature was 
at her loveliest. Over the earth rested the 
warm blue heavens, the luminary, like a 
wheel of fire, dispensing sufficient heat to 
satisfy the critical mortals who inhabit this 
mundane sphere; the trees were clothed in 
becoming emerald robes; the long, waving 
grass rose and fell like the green billows of 
a sea; showers of pink and white snow ed- 
died down from the forest of apple-trees; 
while the lilacs tossed in the air their pur- 
ple plumes, and the bees buzzed as they 
gathered sweets from every hand, the in- 
sects chirped, and birds sang. Such a de- 
lightful morning! and litte Janet Lambert 
clapped her hands in glee as she came out 
on the long stoop, or veranda, as she 
termed it, since her return from a fashion- 
able New-York school, over which the 
starry lilacs nodded, some flour adhering to 
the plump, brown arms, for she had been 


busy preparing dainties to tempt the appe- 
tite of the city cousin, who was to make her 
advent at the farm-house that day. 

**Papa!l” she called to the big-featured, 
ruddy-faced man bending over an onion-bed 
in the garden beyond, ‘‘is n’t it time that 
Will went to the depot after Salome? It is 
a long ride, and I’m afraid she will have to 
wait, which will not be at all pleasant,” 

“Plenty of time, Janie, don’t worry,” 
the farmer complacently replied, after con- 
sulting his watch. ‘*But Will might as 
well get ready. Are you going too?” 

**I believe not. I should like to go, in 
order to appear hospitably inclined, but 
there are so many things to attend to, and 
mother is not feeling well, and Mary Ann 
is so awkward. I rather dread Salome’s 
coming, however. They support such style 
in her home, and she is said to be such a 
beauty and belle, living in a world of excite- 
ment of ber own, that I’m afraid she will 
find this country place wonderfully dull and 
effete.” 

“Nonsense, girlie! *T will be an agree- 
able change to her, if she is coming to re- 
cruit as she wrote; and, even so, who cares? 
we '}| do the best we can to make time pass 
swiftly, aud if we fail, why — why, let her 
go bome then. So don’t trouble yourself in 
the least. Willi!’ crying out to a young 
fellow, indefatigably touching up a long 
row of currant-bushes with lime-water to 
destroy the insects eating up the leaves, 
*“*you had better harness and go down to 
H—— after our guest.”’ 

* Very well, sir. Are n’t you going too, 
Miss Janet?” addressing the daughter of 
the man he worked for, half concealed un- 
der the swaying lilac blooms. 

**I guess not, Wilil,”’ glancing up shyly in 
the tall fellow’s face, for, be it known, this 
little girl of the richest land-owner in the 
township had a decided penchant for her 
father’s hired man, And no wonder, Wil- 
lard Rossmere was as fine-looking a man as 
one would care to meet, Such a tall, com- 
pact, graceful figure as he had; such 4 
handsome, intellectual, good-natured face, 
well tanned by the sun and wind, with a 
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pair of fearless brown eyes, and a luxuri- 
ance of close-cropped brown curis, covering 
the nobly shaped head rising up from the 
broad shoulders. He wore a suit of coarse 
gray stuff, but in it he looked a brown 
Apoilo; on his head was a wide, brown 
straw hat, lending a picturesque appear- 
ance to the face it shrouded, He hurried 
away to perform his master’s bidding, and 
was soon riding along the road behind a 
pair of dashing, fast-stepping blacks, ’T was 
a good eighi-miles’ ride, over a much-trav- 
eled road, but Will bestowed but little at- 
tention to the scenery; he seemed to be re- 
volving some momentous question in his 
mind, oblivious of the smiling sun, the 
green fields, and the thousand-and-one ob- 
jects of interest he was passing. As he 
neared the depot the train glided in and dis- 
embogued its freight of suffering humanity. 
A lady attired in soft gray, closely veiled, 
alighted with the rest. Willard Rossmere 
tied the horses and stepped on the platform. 
His glance encountered the gray-robed, 
gray-veiled lady. She was in the act of 
tossing the veil aside, revealing a face at 
which Willard marveled. It was so fatally 
fair, albeit a perfectly colorless one, Did 
never a bit of red rob it of its marble pallor? 
he thought. A few rings of palest gold 
strayed out from under her bat over the 
white forehead; the eyes looking about ber 
so indifferently were of the darkest possible 
blue, fringed in by sweeping jet lashes, 
making it unique enough to have pleased 
Baron Verulam. The nose, daintily cut, 
might have befitted Donetti’s ** Circassian.” 
In all his life Willard Rossmere had never 
beheld, much less expected to see, such a 
face. In spite of its pallor and the weari- 
ness overshadowing it, ’t was superb. But, 
and he read the truth without hesitation, 
she was haughtiness personified, She was 
of the medium height, slender, and grace- 
ful as a peerless white lily, Who was she? 
Not an inkling of the truth that this was 
Salome Roberts, niece of the man he was 
working for, entered his head. He only 
thought, — 

*She will soon go one way, I another. 
The tantalizing glimpse 1 have caught of 
her has served to render my monotonous 
life distasteful. The hired man’s heart has 
gone out of his keeping, absurd as it is to 
make the confession, Well-a-day! she js as 
far out of my reach as yonder golden sun!’ 

He turned to go in quest of the expected 


guest, when the gray-robed figure quietly 
approached him, and unconsciously he 
halted to see what it had to say. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I am expecting a 
Mr. Lambert here after me. Might I trou- 
ble you to inquire if he is come?’ 

The voice was low and refined, — exactly 
the vuice that ought to belong to such a 
woman. 

The rich color came into the man’s tanned 
face, This, then, was the expected guest? 
And he—ah! he was only a hired man. 
He hastened to explain, — 

“If you are Miss Roberts, I am come to 
fetch you.” 

Indeed!’ with a slow, gracious smile, 
“*T was expecting uncle himself,” 

** He was busy, so substituted me instead, 
I am his hired man.” 

He uttered the words carelessly, hard as 
the effort was, for he realized what they 
meant to one in Miss Roberts’s station of 
life, — an uncouth, illiterate creature, 
scarcely belonging to the same species of 
creation as herself, 

A gleam of surprise crept into the dark 
blue eyes, His physigue was so magnifi- 
cent, his tone so deep and rich, But she 
vouchsafed no reply save, — 

‘if you will see to my baggage, I should 
like to start at once. I am very tired, hav- 
ing ridden all night,”’ 

With a bow he set about performing her 
bidding, leaving her in a sort of trance, 

** | wonder if such men as he are common 
in this vicinity. Only a hired man! He 
has the air of a grand seignor.” 

Then she stood musingly, with glance 
bent on the misty biue hills, till a manly 
voice near her said, — 

“The carriage is wa.ting to convey you 
to your destination.” 

He assisted her in and drove away. A 
black, portentous cloud swept over the sun, 
Was it ominous of evii? He shivered a bit, 
the morning had been so bright and sunny, 
with never a fleck in the blue of the sky 
when he started, Sie sat cooi and perfectly 
unmoved, apparently pot given to supersti- 
tion. He pointed to the darkening cloud 
obscuring the brightness of the God of Day. 

forbodes mischief, Miss Roberta, 
See! And a host of clouds, not sober ‘ gra- 
eae’ either, are gliding in from all the ports 
conceivable above, We shall have a thun- 
der-storm,” 

The observation evidently did not inter- 
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est her, for she sat still as a statue, her fair 
face turned eastward. He touched the 
horses with the whip, and away they sped, 
the clouds in the heavens growing larger 
and darker the while. Four miles they had 
gone over when the rain came down, and 
not a habitation in sight save a tumble- 
down old building in the woods, occupied 
but a short time ago by a negro seeress, 
He turned off in the path in the woods 
leading to it. 

“There is no help for it, Miss Roberts, 
You must alight and seek shelter in that 
miserable hut, or else get drenched to the 
skin.” 

She took in the situation at once, and be- 
ing asensible girl in most things, let him 
assist her out, No time to move languidly 
now. She gathered up her drapery, and 
darted through the open door of the hut, 
just as a deluge of glittering rain-drops 
dashed down. He attended to the horses, 
then followed suit, bearing in his hand a 
fancifui lap-robe for her to siton. The hut 
was 60 low that he could not stand. upright 
in it; a single window, with the glass broken 
out, looked out upon a deep gully, down 
which a fretted stream of water fell and 
babbled an eyry tune. Poisonous weeds 
grew rank and high above it, A rude, three- 
legged stool was in one darkened corner, 
the only piece of furniture the room con- 
tained. The door was swinging on its 
hinges, and could be but partially closed. 
Miss Roberts sank wearily on the three- 
legged stool, over which he placed the lap- 
robe, drawing the mantilla closely about 
her shoulders. Rossmere stationed himself 
at the broken window, through which the 
rain dashed, and furtively scanned the 
blackened heavens; then his gaze wandered 
to the quiet girl on the low stool, whose 
slender, gloved hands were tightly clenched, 
whose gray drapery fell billowy fashion 
about her feet. Of what was she dream- 
ing? Her eyes had in them such a far-away 
look, as if dweiling upon something hap- 
pening in the past, and not of an agreeable 
nature, judging of the shadows resting on 
her face. Sine took off her hat, and the 
breeze played with the golden hair falling 
about her brow. 


* And her face is lily clear, 
Lily-shaped and dropped in duty, 
To the law of its own beauty. 
And a forehead fair and saintly, 
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Which two blue eyes undershine 
Like meek prayers before a shrine.” 


These words came into Willard’s mind, 
True, he thought, when in repose; how 
if— A low, rumbling sound of thunder 
broke through the heavens, exploded about 
the hut, He stepped toward her, his figure 
bent. 

“Are you afraid of thunder and light- 
ning, Miss Roberts? We are to have a ter- 
rible storm. ’T is almost as dark as night, 
—as if a pall of mourning shrouded the 
earth. *T is unfortunate that we started as 
we did.”’ 

She started up from her seat and began 
slowly to pace the narrow room, twirling 
her bat in her hand. 

**It does not matter particularly. In 
fact, I rather like it. I was never in a forest 
in a storm before, and it has all the charm 
of novelty. How the rain pours down! If 
we were living in olden times I should fear 
another flood. But how happens it, Mr. — 
Mr.’’? — 

She stopped, with her gaze bent upon 
him inquiringly. 

* Rossmere,” supplying the information 
desired. 

“How happens it, Mr. Rossmere, that 
this apology of a building is here?” 

“It was tenanted by a black seeress not 
long since, of whom most fabulous stories 
are related. Biack Huldah, she was called. 
The mass of people believed that she had 
the power to peer into futurity and discover 
what fate bad in store for mortal man, — 
gvod or evil, All skeptical ones, seeking 
her, went away convinced of her necroman- 
tic powers. She was a weird, repulsive 
creature, whom I never consulted, not be- 
ing at all tinged with superstition. Where 
she came from no one could find out; she 
disappeared as suddenly as she came, no 
one the wiser as to her nationality or where- 
abouts.” 

**Indeed!’ a bit interested in what he 
was saying, and forgetting that it was her 
uncle's hired man she was addressing, and 
not one of her gentleman acquaintance. ‘I 
wonder if she has not left some evidence of 
her power to unravel the tangled skein of 
one’s destiny.” 

**I doubt it, Miss Roberts,” 

“T am going to search anyhow. Help me, 
please, Mr. Rossmere,”’ 

They groped about the small room unsuc- 
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cessfully. A heavy gust of wind assailed 
the hut, spent itself, and died away in the 
distance. A piece of parchment fluttered 
down from above the window. Salome 
Roberts picked it up curiously, ‘I ’ve 
found a clew now, Mr. Rossmere. Be pre- 
pared to hear some important secret re- 
vealed,”’ 

Over the surface of the parchment was a 
queer tracery of letters, made with the pur- 
ple juice of the poke-berry. ’T was in 
Latin. A wave of crimson swept over and 
warmed the cold cheek of the girl as she 
read, She spurned it from her as if it were 
a worm, 

all impatience, mademoiselle. Dis- 
close.” 

The crimson still burned in her cheek, as 
she said icily, — 

‘*There is the parchment, You are at 
liberty to interpret if you can, ’T is in 
Latin.” 

He picked it up in the most nonchalant 
manner possible, and in no wise discom- 
posed by her look or tone read the following 
lines, 


“I’m about to depart for foreign lands; 
my work here is finished; but ere I go one 
more deed of wonder will I accomplish. 
’'T is this: To foretell the fate of two mor- 
tals who shall visit at some future time, in 
wind and rain, thishut. ‘ How doI know?’ 
you inguire. Mortal, askmenot. Itcomes 
to me, this knowledge, as the rain to the 
wilted flowers, to the parched earth; it is 
sent to me by—no matter whom. Read, 
and be convinced, for however diametri- 
cally opposed are the two beings, however 
different in life their positions, these two, 
no matter how turbulent the course of their 
love, shall be—ay, as truly as they shall 
both meet and love — husband and wife.” 


“Well, Miss Roberts, what is your opin- 
ion of the prophecy so hieroglyphically 
traced on the parchment? Is it infallible, 
or liable to prove like some of Cassandra's, 
—of no account?” 

What an insolent, presumptuous fellow 
he was! She arched her head defiantly as 
her ocean-tinted eyes met his, 

“T think that the prophecy, as you are 
pleased to term it, is nothing more nor less 
than the fantastical croaking of a crazed 
wonian, and will not bear discussion. If 
her hand produced those cabalistic words, 


she is doubtless learned in classic lore: her 
Ethiopian face, the cunning she was pos- 
sessed of, together with the mystery she 
mantied herself in, accomplished the rest, 
It does not belong to mortal man to unveil 
the future; ’tis effectually screened from 
all eyes below. Of course she was aware 
that curiosity would bring to her domicile 
(a wretched hovel, is n’t it?) people of all 
sorts, What more natural than a young 
couple, having a predilection for each other, 
should come together to glean a few grains 
of truth from the worthless chaff flung 
forth? Probably many have done so, and 
yet not happened to discover this parch- 
ment. The wind was the cause of our find- 
ing it. My version is that it is the effort of 
some inventive mind, bent on playing a 
joke upon some foolish couple.” 

She gave a little toss to ker head, and a 
heavy curl of pallid gold escaped from its 
fastening and floated like a wandering sun- 
beam over her shoulder; her gloved hands 
began idly playing with it; while the sea- 
blue eyes were fastened with a cool, arro- 
gant glance upon the young man, who had 
doffed bis hat and thrown himself supinely 
on the floor. As she relapsed into silence, 
he coolly said, — 

“You differ from me most materially. 
Black Huldah is conversant with several 
languages, living and dead; from no other 
brain than hers emanated the prophetic 
lines, I believe them, whoever they are in- 
tended for. Strange that we should be the 
first to find them,” 

She turned upon him, her face faultlessly 
calm and passionless, save for the curve of 
contempt about the lips, marring their fault- 
less beauty. His tone irtimated so much; 
she must put down this audacity at once, 
although she scorned herself to think that 
she should argue, much less get angry, with 
a hired man, He had the careless, sans- 
souci manner that gentlemen of position oft- 
times affected; he had interpreted without 
trouble the Latin into English; an unques- 
tionably handsome man, with a certain air 
of boldness about liim fascinating and un- 
common in a delver of the soil, Reared as 
she was in the lap of luxury, with cul- 
tivated, ssthetic tastes, and used to 
age not only from men of the coxcombical 
stamp, but from grave, intellectual savants, 
skilled in metaphysics, theology and art, 
there was something about this cool, auda- 
cious hired man of her uncle’s, caring little 
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apparently whether he pleased or displeased, 
that roused the passion of Judge Roberts’s 


éaughter. She was thoroughly a woman of 
the world, yet not given to flirtation, despite 
the homage she exacted and received; she 
had schooled herself to appear careless and 
unconcerned at the most trying of times, to 
mask her true feelings so that they should 


not be visible on that patrician face of hers; 
but she felt now as if she would like to box 
his ears with her slender hand. 

**Mr. Rossmere,’’ she said frigidly, ‘‘ you 
are presuming, —impertinent. There can 
be nothing in common with the daughter of 
Judge Roberts and her uncle's hired man. 
Black Huidah’s prophecy will not come to 
pass.” 

He was beating a tattoo with his foot on 
the floor; outside the wind was lashing the 
hut, the rain falling and creating a musical 
tintinnabulation on the roof, He stretclied 
out his limbs lazily, and smiled,—a sar- 
castic, sluggish smile, that made the blood 
within her boil, and made her for the mo- 
ment think she hated him, Coolly he pro- 
ceeded to smooth out the crumpled parch- 
ment on his knee. 

** Judge Roberts’s daughter prides herself 
too much on her charms and her father’s 


money, and Nathan Lambert’s hired man 


does not aspire; so it is hardly probable that 
Biack Huldah’s prophecy will come to 
pass.”’ 

He tossed the parchment to the floor, and 
started up from his recumbent posture. 

Judge Roverts’s daughter tied on her hat, 
and rose also, 

“T should like to resume the journey at 
once. I would rather be drenched to the 
skin — ay, wholly submerged in the falling 
rain —than remain any longer than abso- 
jutely necessary in your detestable pres- 
ence,” 

He did not stir; did not pay any attention 
to her desire. 

**Will you get the horses, Mr. Rossmere, 
and start for uncle’s?”’ 

“Entirely out of the question, Miss Rob- 
erts. I should be delighted to obey; but ’t 
would be hazardous in the extreme to start 
out in such a severe storm. Ugh! whata 
blinding flash! Besides, [’m not an aquatic 
animal; have so much antipathy to water 
that I would not be immersed to please so 
good a man as John the Baptist. You are 
something of an amphibian perhaps, Miss 
Roberts?” 


“Then you will not go? You are a— 
coward,” 


“Tn this instance, yes, Have you no de. 


sire to explore the room further, Miss Rob- 
erts? It may contain more enigmas.’’ 
“Thanks. You are as unsolvable an 
enigma as the Sphinx's, propounded by 
CEdipus, If I was acquainted with the 


way, I should go immediately. I shall in- 


form my uncle of your impudence, and see 
that he discharges you.”’ 

*“*Ha, ha, ha!’ His laugh rang out clear 
and loud above the sobbing wind and dis- 
tant rumbling of thunder. ‘‘ He will not 
heed your counsel, I am too valuable a 
farm-hand for him to dispense with,”’ 

She averted her head, biting her lips in 
undisguised vexation. 

** You need not address me again till you 
are ready to go.”’ 

“Very well.”’ 

A silence fell between them, both vexed 
at each other,—he at her pride, which 
styled a man who worked for his living in- 
ferior to one who did not; she at her conde- 
scension in noticing him in the least, 

After all, she doubted his veracity when 
he said he was her uncle’s hired man: he 
was playing upon her credulity, and was a 
guest or neighbor of her uncle’s, In facet, 
he was not like a countryman one bit. His 
clothes were coarse, to be sure; but they 
were fashionably cut, and fitted his strong 
figure to perfection. His face was very 
much tanned; but he had likely been out 
hunting and fishing, and indulging in the 
out-door sports men are so fond of. His 
hand, so handsome and shapely, was not 
the hand of a man who had performed 
much manual labor, albeit it was a brown 
and strengthful one. Critically she sur- 
veyed the languid figure of the man, so con- 
scious of her gaze, who never stirred nor 
minded a particle the surveillance he was 
under. Forgetting that she had admonisb- 
ed him not to address her, she was vexed 
that he took no notice of her. He had 
probably been surfeited with adulation, and 
was tired of womankind. But was she not 
a bit different from the majority of women? 
His indifference provoked her, She almost 
hoped Black Huldah’s prophecy m.ght come 
to pass if — Goodness! had he dared to fall 
asleep in her presence? 

** Mr. Rossmere?’’ she called. 

** Yes?”’ he said, lifting his eyes interrog- 
atively. 


** Why don’t you talk? Pray say some- 
thing to break the silence. You are as still 
as if you were one of the Seven Sleepers of 


Ephesus. I am terribly ennuye. Tell me 
about my uncle’s family. What sort of a 
girl is my Cousin Janet?” 

**But you expressly forbade me to ad- 
dress you till I was ready to go.”’ 

“Yes; but that was before I was con- 


vinced that you are not my uncle’s hired 
man.” 

** What has caused you to think I am not 
what [ said?’’ 

“Then you acknowledge that you told 
me a falsehood ?” 

“No: I do not, But you have n’t an- 
swered my question,” 

His persistence pleased her. 

** Well, then, I have been in society too 
long, and met with too many men, not to 
know a gentleman when I see him, Farm- 
hands do not read Latin; do not” — 

“What?” he asked, as she stopped sud- 
denly. 

“No matter, 
reconsider.”’ 

* And that is’? — 

“That you are insufferably insolent.”’ 

‘I am sorry you deem me so, Miss Rob- 
erts; for it is farthest from my intention to 
beso, But you are so prejudiced against 
the poorer working class, that the opinions 
you have formed are erroneous in the ex- 
treme, Do you think a man an inferior be- 
ing simply because he has less of ‘ the root 
of evil’ than the class to which you belong, 
and has to work with his hands to acquire a 
livelihood? Is it not far manlier to perform 
honest labor than to resort to many of the 
tricks that some of the beau monde do in or- 
der to live in idleness, and keep up appear- 
ances? A farm-hand, providing he have 
the attributes of a man, the God-fearing 
qualities of one, is as much of a gentleman 
as he in whose veins the blue blood of kings 
tuns, I have seen proud ladies, who would 
not deign even a glance to a working-mman, 
associate with men too despicable to live; 
who were libertines, who were drunkards, 
who were— But why enumerate their 
faults? If they had been poor, society 
would have frowned them down, thrust 
them outside the aristocratic pale.’’ 

“To a certain degree, 1’ll admit. But 
you must confess that men performing 
manual labor are almost invariably illiterate 
and narrow-minded,” 


But one decision I do not 
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‘Nay: I’ll admit nothing cf the kind. 
They have not the advantages of the rich, 


— the major part of their time is devoted to 


labor; consequently many have not the in- 
clination to gain wisdom. But, again, there 
are many whose every spare moment is 
spent in reading and studying,— bent upon 
gaining all the information possible, They 


have not the free-and-easy, aristocratic 


manner, if you will, of the upper-tendom 
(execrable term!); but, after once unlock- 
ing the penetralia of their nature, they oft- 
times put to shame those same ones by their 
information, gleaned in every imaginable 
way. But’?’—suddenly breaking off — 
‘*the rain is ceasing to fall. See how light 
it is growing in the west. We can soon be 
on the road. You must be very much fa- 
tigued, Miss Roberts.”’ 

‘“*I am, and shall be inexpressibly glad 
when uncle's is reached. How far out of 
the world it seems!” 

“Your world, —true. But this out-of- 
the-way country place is very beautiful dur- 
ing the summer months. There: the sun 
has made its appearance. We wiil delay no 
longer.”’ 

Five minutes later they were on their 
way, Black Huldah’s prophecy safely stow- 
ed away on the person of Judge Roberts's 
daughter, who, owing to some sudden freak, 
was determined not to leave it behind. 

Was Rossmere acquainted with the fact? 
lt was hard to tell. But one thing was no- 
ticeable, — that his glance swept the floor of 
the hut ere assisting the lady into the car- 
riage. 

The residue of the ride was delightful. 
The air was exhilarating and life-giving 
after its purification by the storm. Count 
less songsters flitted in and out of thé um- 
brageous trees, literally covered with drops 
that depended like translucent pearis or 
shone with all the brilliancy of diamonds as 
the sun flashed his rays upon them. 

The farm-house was soon reached, where 
a hearty welcome awaited the guest, much 
anxiety having been experienced by them 
at the thought that she might be out in the 
storm, 

When the girls, who assimilated at once, 
were alone in the pretty room attractively 
fitted up for the guest, Salome asked her 
cousin, — 

** Now tell me, pray, who is Mr. Ross- 
mere?” 

The answer fell like a knell upon the 
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hearer, who was bent upon believing it un- 
true, — 
Our hired man.” 


The next morning, at rather an early 
bour for her, Salome, attired in a light suit 
stylishly cut aud trimmed, with her luxu- 
riant dead-gold hair, containing never a 
hint of brown, hanging in two massive 
braids, knotted at the ends with a cerulean 
blue ribbon, came down the stairs, and out 
upon the lawn where the family were as- 
sembled, viewing some rare kind of a vine, 
which Willard had discovered in one of his 
rambles, and transplanted, and which was 
now running up, and attaching its tendrils 
to one of the rude pillars supporting the 
frame of a rustic arbor. Willard himself 
was not present. 

‘What is it that rivets your attention?” 
cried Salome gayly. ‘* Have you unearthed 
some precious gem?” 

“Not of the mineral but of the vegetable 
kind,” laughed Janet. ‘Come and see it, 
Salome. Mr. Rossmere, who is a true hor- 
ticulturlst, asserts that it is a rara avis of a 
vine.” 

** Indeed!’ 

And Salome drew near to examine it, 

It was certainly unique, with its spiked 
leaves, and saffron-hued, tiny blossoms; but 
it was not a bit pretty, and so Salome said 
after a cursory glance, 

“Then you do not think it pretty, Miss 
Roberts?’’ questioned Rossmere, who had 
appeared upon the scene, and heard her re- 
mark, 

* Any one with a particle of taste would 
assuredly not apply that complimentary ad- 
jective to it,’ she said. ‘It is a hideous 
thing.”’ 

Here Mary Ann came to the door to call 
them to breakfast; and all went inside, 
where a tempting meal was laid on the 
snowiest of linen. The windows were open 
to admit the pure morning air, and a bou- 
quet of white violets on the table breathed 
forth a delightful perfume. Mary Ann did 
not eat with the family, but helped wait on 
the table. Willard, however, seated him- 
self with the rest, and coolly proceeded to 
assist Miss Roberts to a tender piece of 
beefsteak. This was not according to Sa- 
lome’s idea of right; for in all of her life- 
time she had never before sat down to eat 
with a man who was hired out to a farmer, 
her father being one of the proudest men 


extant: but, ‘‘ when you are among the Ro- 
mans, you must do as the Romans do,” she 
quoted, after which she sensibly began to 
eat. 

The meal was a lively one, ordinary top- 
ics of interest being discussed. 

It was Sunday, and they were all to go to 
church. Accordingly, at about half-past 
nine, as the house of worship was some two 
miles distant, they started. Fine clothes, 
notwithstanding all said to the contrary, go 
a considerable ways toward making up a 
person’s looks, The hired man, in his suit 
of black broadcloth, w.th immaculate white 
shirt-front, collar, and cuffs, was one’s ideal 
of a prince; and the aristocratic girl, in a 
faultless costume of two shades of gray, 
waiting for him to assist her into the car- 
riage, could not but acknowledge that he 
was more of a man in every respect than 
the major part of the popinjays and egotists 
who hovered about her at home. 

The church was an unpretentious wooden 
structure, painted white, and built upon a 
foundation of rock, It was roomy, and not 
a bit comfortable, inside; the pews, odd af- 
fairs, with such high, stiff backs to the seats, 
that one could not close his eyes in slumber, 
however prosy the sermon, however tired 
he felt. 

The family filled the pew to repleiion. It 
was a decidedly warm morning, and fans 
were used vigorously by the feminine gen- 
der. Little Janet's pretty face was flushed 
arich pink. Salome’s, au contraire, was as 
devoid of color as usuai: it really made one 
cool to look at her. Of course, as she was 
from the city, and a stranger, curious eyes 
were critically bent upon her, taking in the 
cut and quality of her garments, and the 
certain indescribable air of refinement cling- 
ing to her, making her altogether different 
from the country lassies in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But the Presbyterian meeting-house was 
to be honored with the presence of another 
stranger that morning, —a gentleman from 
the city, who came with the Grangers, the 
gentry of , inasmuch as the head of 
the family. was the principal merchant 
there; or storekeeper, as the citizens termed 
him, This stranger was dark, and stoutly 
built, with long, dark whiskers; a rather 
grave and not unhandsome man of forty or 
thereabouts, 

Miss Roberts saw him as he seated him- 
self on the opposite side, in a pew a little 
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ahead of her. She started a trifle, then 
took the hymnal extended to her by Mr. 
Rossmere, who had been finding the hymn 
given out by the minister. 

All rose as the organ pealed forth the 
tune, and the congregation began to sing, 
Willard’s deep baritone voice, at once so 
cultivated and rich, distinctly heard through 
the building. It was a pleasure to listen to 
it, and Salome was sorry when the music 
ceased and the people took their seats. 

The sermon was long, and eminently 
practical, the most of the congregation in 
nowise edified, and all felt relieved when it 
was concluded and the long prayer that fol- 
lowed. When the benediction had been 
pronounced, and the people were moving 
slowly down the long aisle, this stranger 
with the Grangers came up to the Lambert 
pew, and held out his hand to Salome, a 
warm smile l'ghting up the grave face. 

** Miss Roberts! is it possible? 1 had no 
idea of seeing you here,”’ 

‘‘Nor I you, Mr. Langley. How long do 
you remain in id 

** My time is not limited, therefore I am 
unable to say. i have business in this vi- 
cinity to transact, which will keep me a few 
days, —how many, I do not know. I am 
stopping with the Grangers, —relatives of 
our family. Salome,’’ dropping his tone to 
so low a key that no one heard it save Ross- 
mere, whose hearing was painfully acute, 
“did you get my note ere you left?” 

**I did,”’ the white lids dropping slowly 
over the dark blue eyes, 

** And have pondered its contents?” in a 
rather hesitating tone. 

“‘Somewhat,”’ her voice dropping to a 
lower key, —a key so low now that Ross- 
mere failed to gather in her answer. 

The conversation was then discontinued, 
Salome proceeding to give those in the pew 
an introduction to Mr. Langley. As Janet 
nodded her pretty brown head, her cheeks 
red as the heart of a wild red rose, some- 
thing akin to admiration came into the 
grave face and burned in the calm dark 
eyes, As his hand came iu contact with 
the strong one of Rossmere he studied the 
face of its owner. Where had he seen it 
before? It was not easily forgotten; in- 
stead, it was one to linger in the memory a 
long time after being seen. But the Gran- 
gers were waiting for him, so with a “I 
shall call and see you tomorrow,”’’ to Salome, 
and a polite bow that included the rest, he 

15 


went down the aisle with his party; the 
Lamberts followed, and were soon at home, 
Salome distrait the remainder of the. day. 
What was the cause of her depression of 
sprits? Was it owing to her meeting Mr. 
Langley? Willard Rossmere was of that 
opinion, and perhaps he was right, for, 
when.about to retire that night, in the pri- 
vacy of her room, she took out of her pocket 
a note, and thoughtfully perused its con- 
tents. The reading of it made her exceed- 
ingly nervous. How should she reply to it? 
A couple of days ago she had determined to 
give an affirmative answer: now— She 
supported her chin with her two hands and 
drifted off into a brown study, What should 
she do? Again she gathered in the contents 
of the note, which read thus: — 


‘* Miss ROBERTS, —SALOME: You must 
have discovered ere this my affection for 
you. Ithas grown upon me so gradually 
that I can not tell when first I began to love 
you. Ay, I love you, and want to make 
you my wife. Will you be the mistress of 
my home and heart, Salome? You know 
that I am abundantly able to support you 
in as luxurious a style as you choose to 
dwell in, and you have been acquainted 
with me long enough to know whether you 
can respect and love me as your husband. 
Search your heart thoroughly, and see if 
you can be to me what I ask. Nota word 
of censure shall fall from my lips if you say 
me ‘nay.’ Ponder the question as long as 
you care to; I do not wish to hurry you, 
however embarrassing and uncomfortable 
my state of quarantine. To no other wo- 
man, remember, have I preferred a similar 
petition, You are the only one thus far 
who has wholly pleased me, — whom I think 
lcan be happy with. Truly yours, 

* RORERT LANGLEY.” 


It seemed rather absurd to her that such 
a serious man as he should write thus, 
Did he really care for her? Or did he con- 
sider her a necessary appendage to his luxu- 
riously appointed establishment, kept in 
order by an experienced housekeeper and a 
retinue of well-trained servants? He was 
one of those men perhaps who dcemed a 
wife merely an essential note—the sub- 
dominant—in the domestic scale. But to 
be or not to be Mrs. Langley, one of the 
leaders of New-York society,—that was 
the question. He was the most eligible 
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parti she knew of, not bad looking, intelli- 
gent, overwhelmingly rich, and in every 
sense of the word a gentleman. Any of 
the girls of her set would have accepted 
him withont demur, never thinking of the 
pros and cons, as she was doing; but long 
ago they had put him down as not being a 
marrying man, even though not averss to 
seeing others marry. She, herself, was 
much astounded when his proposal of mar- 
riage came, She respected him more than 
any man of her acquaintance: did she love 
him? Her cheeks grew warm with the 
blushes that mantied them as she hesitated. 
Then, with a little sigh vorn of, she knew 
not what, she opened her trunk, took there- 
from writing materials, and selecting a 
heavy sheet of cream-tinted paper, ele- 
gantly monogramed, and redolent of rose 
and frangipanni, in delicate, Italian-like 
calligraphy, proceeded to give an affirma- 
tive answer. Up to her window floated the 
song of “Robin Adair,’ hummed by Wil- 
lard Rossmere, pacing the grassy Jawn in 
the moonlight. The fingers guiding the 
pen trembled, and a big purple blot blurred 
the cream-tinted paper. With a slight 
anathema escaping her, she flung from her 
the sheet of paper, relinquishing the idea of 
finishing her note for the present, and 
peered through the blind at the erect figure 
walking to and fro, now whistling a merry 
tune, anon mute, with head bent abstract- 
edly to the ground. When she disrobed 
for the night, she said, ‘‘I am too tired to 
write tonight; tomorrow when he comes I 
will give him a verbal answer, which will 
be easier and better in every way, — that 
is, if he pleads for it; otherwise, I shall 
take my time, as he told me to, accepting 
him in the end, The match will please 
father greatly.” 

She was on the croquet-ground with 
Janet, indifferently striking the balls, the 
next day when he drove up. She nodded, 
but did not break off the game, playfully 
remarking, ‘‘I am at the centre arch, 
homeward bound, Mr. Langley, while 
Janet is for the same arch going down, so 
you see she has but just started on her 
journey. If you will but have a moment’s 
patience, we will be ready to minister to 
your manifold wants.” 

** All right,” he laughed, as he descended 
from the buggy, “‘I will watch you finish 
the game.” 


It was Janet's turn now. She sent her 
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ball through ber arch, then hit her adver- 
sary’s, and making a brilliant “‘ split-stroke,” 
went through the side wicket, playing the 
while with a spirit, an elan that was irre- 
sistibly charming. The man of forty found 
himself anxiously awaiting the issue, his 
sympathies with the farmer’s pretty daugh- 
ter, who finally won the game. The ladies 
now devoted their time to Mr. Langley, 
who, after a pleasant call, invited them to 
ride. Janet declined, pleading work, and 
Salome went with him alone. She expected 
him to speak of the note. He never men- 
tioned it, evidently determining, as he had 
said, to give her an abundance of time to 
decide. And she felt thankful that the 
momentous subject was omitted. The ride 
was enjoyable, and as they drove up the 
avenue on their return leading to the lawn 
in front of the house, Miss Roberts’s laugh 
rang out sweet and clear. Rossmere, cut- 
ting down some grass along the fence, 
heard it. He pulled his wide straw hat a 
bit lower over his face. Why had this girl 
come to the farm to disturb his peace of 
mind? As the gate was closed, Mr. Lang- 
ley must needs alight and open it, or call 
upon some one to perform the office for 
him, The latter being the easier way, see- 
ing a man in his shirt-sleeves handling a 
scythe, he carelessly cried out, as most men 
would have done, — 

“Here! you fellow, come and open the 
gate for me!”’ 

The man swinging the scythe heeded not 
the call. 

Salome, enjoying the thing, and anxious 
to see what the hired man would do, said, 
elevating her voice a trifle, — 

**Mr, Rossmere, are you deaf? Did you 
not hear Mr. Langley? He wants you to 
open the gate for him.’’ 

Her aggressive tone stung him. He 
stopped his labor, and drawing up his tall 
figure, said quietly, — 

* Want must be his master then. If Mr. 
Langley had addressed me in a less super- 
cilious way, civilly, and not as a master 
speaks to his slave, I would willingly have 
rendered him assistance. As it is,’’ a bit 
maliciously, ‘‘unless you have the notion 
yourself to get out of the carriage and open 
the gate, he must perforce do it.” 

** His majesty hath spoken: will his sub- 
ject obey?” 

Although she spoke lightly, and exterior- 
ly was unmoved, he had nettled her; ua- 
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derlying her anger, however, was a vein of 
admiration for the manly bronzed fellow, 
about whom there was nothing abject or 
cowardly. 

‘*I will do as Iam bidden,” was the re- 
ply; and Mr. Langley jumped out, opened 
the gate, led the horse through, then closed 
it, after which he held out his hand, ‘* Mr. 
Rossmere, I accept your rebuke, It was 
merited, I spoke thoughtlessly, not recog- 
nizing you as the gentleman I was intro- 
duced to yesterday in church, but taking 
you at your work for Mr. Lambert’s hired 
man, which does not palliate the offence in 
your eyes I see, as one should be as careful 
in his speech to one who works for a living 
as to one who does not,” 

Willard Rossmere did not shake the prof- 
fered hand. He said, — 

**IT trust I am a gentleman, nevertheless 
Iam Mr, Lambert’s hired man,” 

*Impossible!’’ almost bruke from the 
man’s lips, but he checked the exclamatory 
word, and said, — 

“It matters not. Are you not going to 
shake hands in token of forgiveness?”’ 

They shook hands cordially, each ac- 
knowledging the worth of the other, still 
not altogether on friendly terms. As the 
carriage moved on, the man leaning against 
the scythe whispered low to himself, — 

**He is a true man, and worthy even of 
becoming master of that proud girl’s des- 
tiny.” 

Mr. Langley without much urging re- 
mained to tea, It was observable that his 
calm eyes often rested admiringly on Janet’s 
rosebud of a face; oftener and more ad- 
miringly than on the lily fair one of the 
girl whose hand he had sought in marriage. 
Was he fickle-minded, —a flirt? ** A wild- 
wood blossom is a novelty to the New-York 
gentieman,’? thought Rossmere savagely, 
“but he would never care to transpiant it 
to his city home, when a magnificent calla 
isat hand. Is he engaged to Miss Roberts, 
I wonder? Plague take it! that cool, fa- 
tally fair girl has bewitched me. I wish 
With all my heart she had staid at home!’ 

When Langley took his departure that 
night it was settled that he should drive 
the two girls the next day to Prospect Hill, 
situated five miles distant, where one of the 
grandest views of the whole country was to 
be had. 

Timé, star-like, moved on. Violet- 
Wreathed May was supplanted by rose- 


crowned June; July with her fervid days 
came on apace, yet Mr. Langley remained 
at the Grangers’, and Miss Roberts at the 
farm-house, though both had talked of 
leaving some time before. The proposalof 
marriage had never been mentioned again; 
the subject was tacitly avoided by both, 
Why, it would be hard to say, as the gentle- 
man regarded her as his future wife, the 
lady him as her future husband. There 
were walks and drives, occasionally picnics, 
fairs and croquet-parties in the village, in 
all of which the city guests entered with a 
gusto that surprised them. Rossmere, 
whose hands were full, rarely participated 
in these harmless amusements; when he 
did he was quite a lion among the country 
lasses with his handsome face, splendid 
figure, and easy flow of small talk. He and 
Miss Roberts did not get on at all together. 
A war of words was invariably the result of 
a meeting. She could not ignore his pres- 
ence if she tried; his was a nature that 
would not be “put down.” She essayed to 
analyze her feelings toward this man. Was 
love or hate predominant? Sometimes she 
felt as though, if it were not for her father, 
she could be content to live with this man 
in a cottage the remainder of her days, pro- 
viding he ever asked her. And he, to her 
fancy, regarded her as a sort of butterfly 
creature, a fashionable woman, whose sole 
aim in life was to set off her beauty advan- 
tageously by the accessories of dress, and 
like the lotus-eater live a life of no use to 
others, of no use to herself. Was the man 
made of stone? He was as cool and indif- 
ferent as an octogenarian to her. Had 
pretty Janet taken captive bis fancy? What 
an artless, unsophisticated creature she 
was? En passant, had not her admirer — 
the grave man of forty— recently striven 
hard to please her? Was he sorry that he 
had sued for her hand ere meeting the 
farmer's daughter? Her heart beat madly 
with glee a second, then visions of a princely 
city establishment swept before her, where 
to reign as mistress was the chief aim of ali 
her girl friends, and she hated Willard Ross- 
mere bitterly because of the wondrous 
power he exerted over her, and made up 
her mind to accept Mr. Langley the next 
time he came, Then, when in his presence, 
she trembled lest he should broach the mo- 
mentous subject. It was never introduced, 
and, woman-like, at his departure she was 
wroth that he kept silent, 
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One lovely morning, when the roses were 
sweet with their baptism of dew, when the 
birds sang as if their very souls were going 
forth in melody, and Janet had gone with 
Mr. Langley to ride, Salome put on her 
**broad-brim,” and taking a volume of 
Tennyson in her hand went out on the 
lawn and seated herself at the foot of an 
apple-tree, whose branches freighted with 
green fruit hung low over her head. In- 
sects chirped noisily in the grass; the slen- 
Ger leaves of the tall poplar ahead of her 
were in motion; and away, farther still, at 
the foot of the gradually sloping hill, like a 
magnified emerald in its setting of green, 
was a tiny pond. Willard Rossmere, saun- 
tering along in his easy way, espied her. A 
second his eyes rested madly on her fair 
face, then he stepped up to her quietly, 
holding ovt a bunch of maiden-hair. 

* Will you not accept, Miss Roberts? I 
tere it from a rock where it clung, its lovely 
tresses flowing over and veiling from sight 
a solitary Naiad who has = beneath it 
since the beginning of ages.”’ 

“Oh, how lovely!’ taking the offering 
in her hand, and paying him in thanks, 
“°T is the prettiest of all ferns, Isn’t it 
Pliny who said that, though you plunge it 
in water, it will still keep dry? What is its 
signification?” 

** Discretion, —Secrecy. Botanists have 
in vain studied this plant, which conceals 
effectually the secret of its flowers and seed, 
confiding to Zephyr the invisible germs of 
its young family, —that is, according to the 
botany I consulted. What a glorious morn- 
ing! The winged creatures of the air, and 
the crawling creatures of the earth, are 
filled with happiness. What sweet daisies 
nodding in the green grass! and how sooth- 
ing the hum, bum of the bees in the tree. 
By the way, Miss Roberts, you expressed a 
wish in my hearing once to go out on the 
pond some morning in quest of water-lilies. 
I have leisur. this morning, and, if you 
elect, will give you a sail. What do you 
say?” 

“That I shall be eternally thankful to 
you if you will. The morning is delight- 
ful, and water-lilies are my favorite flow- 
ers.”’ 

* Are you ready to go?” 

“IT am. I have my ‘broad-brim,’ and I 


shall take this volume of Tennyson with 
me, so that if you prove a dull companion, 
or wax belligerent as you often do, I may 
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solace myself with some of the Laureate’s 
sublime thoughts.” 

“All right. I promise to be so entertain. 
ing that even Tennyson shall fail of secur- 
ing a thought from you whilst on the pond. 
Let ’s go.’ 

Down the hill, merry as two children, 
they went, at peace with each other the first 
time for days. How long would this peace 
last? It was as dangerous to them as the 
claws of a lioness sheathed when she first 
beholds an enemy. Willard assisted her in 
the little white boat, took a seat by her side, 
then with his oars sent it floating over the 
pond like some graceful white swan. Sa- 
Jome dipped her white hands in the water, 
and sent a shower of diamond drops over 
him, her bell-like laugh ringing joyously 
out, as he ducked his head to eseape the 
glittering missiles, so charming and lova- 
ble the while that the man guiding the boat 
to where waxen-white lilies lay calmly on 
the water could scarcely refrain from drop- 
ping the oars, and, clasping her in his arms, 
silencing those red lips with a rain of pas- 
sionate kisses. Was she only leading him 
on to ersnare him in the meshes of the net 
she had woven for him? ‘No, no, my 
Circe,’’? he murmured, ** I am no silly sylph- 
ide to be snared in your magical web. You 
are supernaturally fair, more fascinating 
than words can tell, and I worship you with 
the blind idolatry of an Indian fakir, but I 
shall never humble myself sufficiently to 
ask you to be my wife only to be refused.” 

But the moments were perilously sweet 
to him drifting, slowly drifting over the 
emerald-green water, above which rested 
the flowers of the genus Nymphea Lotus, 
with the girl he loved. He gathered hand- 
fuls of the fragrant blossoms and tossed 
them in her lap, As she inhaled their fra- 
grance, in a voice soft and low as Lear’s 
daughter’s, she repeated Tennyson’s beauti- 
ful lines, — 


‘* How sweet it were, hearing the downward 

stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber 
light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height; 

To hear each others’ whispered speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray.” 
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_.“ You like Tennyson?” he said, plucking 

another handful of the lovely water-lily 
blooms, 

‘* He is above prai-e from his friends, or 
censure from his enemies,’’ she replied, 
watching the long line of rippling light in 
the wake of tho boat caused by the oar she 
was idly pulling through the water, 

On, on they drifted, giving themselves up 
to the pleasures of the hour, content to let 
the future take care of itself, 

The clash came. The calm was broken 
up in a storm that was inevitably the result 
of their conversation, It happened in a 
provoking way, Salome thought. In pull- 
ing her handkerchief out of her pocket, Mr. 
Langley’s note, which she had thrust there 
hastily a few days ago, after perusing it for 
the hundredth time, came with it, unob- 
served by voth, and floated in among the 
lily-pads. Rossmere was the first to ob- 
serve it, 

“A bdillet-doux, by all that ’s good! and 
deposited there, doubtiess, by some dusky 
maiden of the wildwood for one of the In- 
dian gods frequently represented as seated 
on this flower, Shall I read it? It may 
prove diverting.”’ 

Even then it did not occur to Salome that 
she had seen the note before. 

“Yes, read it, please, if it prove to be a 
communication to the god,’’ 

He spread out the crumpled paper, and 
gathered in the contents in a trice; and 
then, mad with pain at what he had read, 
but managing to veil the feeling from her, 
be handed her the note, 

“This is your property, Miss Roberts, I 
beg your pardon for making myself ac- 
quainted withit. I had no idea it belonged 
to you,”’ 

Not a bit of the pain throbbing at his 
heart found itself in his voice. Perfectly 
cool and even it was. . 

Miss Roberts accepted it without com- 
ment, No emotion on ber part either. The 
nowy lids drooped till the dark lashes rest- 
ed on her cheeks; and one white hand crept 
Up to her brow, across which it moved a 
couple of times,—that was all. Could he 
hot break that patrician calm? 

“ The grandest fish of the season is caught 


at last,’’ he finally said. ‘‘You are not an 
amateur, Miss Roberts, but an adept in the 
Piscatorial art. With what did you bait 
your hook, pray?”’ 

The meilifiluous voice took on a tone of 
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pride: the mouth, red as a cleft strawberry, 
curved disdainfully. 

** You should be ashamed of your taunt, 
sir. It was ungentlemanly and — uncalled 
for.”’ 

“*T agree with you perfectly. Accept my 
congratulations, and hereafter I will be—. 
still and secret as the grave.’’ 

**It is immaterial to me how you act in 
che future. If I baited my hook for a prize, 
you yourse!f have been angling for quite as 
rich an one. When does Uncle Nathan.be- 
stow upon his hired man his one ewe-lamb, 
his pretty little daughter?” 

Both were growing angry and impolite, 
and saying bitter things that would rankle 
in the heart long after the words were ut- 
tered. 

To be accused of anything so despicable 
as that! His tranquillity was broken up, 
he forgot all things but his mad love for the 
girl at his side: hot, passionate words lay on 
his lips, struggling for utterance. 

**Miss Roberts,” he said, turning his 
eyes, glowing like coals of living fire in his 
white, set face, upon her, ‘‘do you believe 
me guilty of what you have accused me? 
Then pray listen, for I am going to reveal 
to you the secret of my heart, asking noth- 
ing, expecting nothing, hoping nothing, 
from you, Till I met you, I never dreamed 
of love, Now, girl, proud, cold, unfeeling 
girl, with no more heart than Minerva was 
blessed with, the moments I spend in your 
presence, cruelly as you, through your in- 
difference, have treated me, are as heaven 


tome. Scorn, hate me, if you will: I have 
told you the truth, With all my heart I 
love you,” 


His voice died away. The boat drifted 
on and on. Salome Roberts never stirred. 
She sat with bowed head, with clasped 
hands, the sweet-scented waxen blooms 
etrewed about her. Ever after, the sight of 
one of those spotless lilies brought up vivid- 
ly before her the scene on the water, — the 
words she had listened to, sweet to her as 
similar ones to Eve when Adam spoke them 
in the Garden of Eden. A variety of ex-. 
pressions stole over her fair face; into eyes 
less serene than hers something which 
would have been called passion leaped;. 
then one white, slim hand crept pleadingly 
toward the brown one resting on the oar: 
but the man’s face was turned away, — bent 
eastward, where Apollo shivered the blue of. 
the heavens with long lines of light. 
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‘The hand dropped, nerveless, in her lap, 
crushing the white lilies resting there, and 
sending up a perfume that made the girl 
fee) faint. All the light died out of her 
eyes. He had asked nothing at her hands; 
therefore nothing could she tender him. 
Oh! why did he tell her he loved her if he 
did not ask her to be his wife? At present 
she would gladly renounce ambition, pomp, 
and wealth, — all earthly pleasures, —if he 
would but pillow her head on his breast, 
only smooth back the hair from her brow, 
and kiss her, — kiss her. 

** Willard!’ 

She attempted the word; but it was stran- 

gied in her throat. Her voice, for the time 
being, was gone. Her eyes fastened implor- 
ingly on his face. It was grave unto ‘sad- 
ness, 
The rippling water, the trill of the birds, 
brought him back to himself. The unused 
oars were again brought into action, and he 
puiled lustily for the shore. 

No word from either till it was reached. 
Then, as she gathered up in her arms band- 
fuls of the sweet lilies, she said, — 

“1 thank you, Mr. Rossmere, for the sail. 
I shall not forget it when I am far away. 
Tomorrow morning I start for Niagara, to 
meet a party of friends there.”’ 

The hand burdened with blooms was not 
steady. It dropped one of her treasures — 
pure, white, drenched with the waters of 
the pond—as she courteously bent her 
head, and walked onward up the hill. He 
picked it up, caressed it, and carried it to 
his room. Well he had not given her the 
opportunity to reject him. Going away! 
Like a death-knell to him were the words; 
through all the long, long hours of the day 
they rangin his ears,—they were ringing 
still at twilight, when he stood out on the 
veranda, lettigg the cool breeze blow over 
his uncovered head. The Lamberts were 
gone to the village, and Miss Roberts had 
not returned from her ramble with Mr. 
Langley. 

He walked into the parlor, sat down at 
the piano, and, running his strong, brown 
fingers over the keys, began to play such 
weird, ghostly airs, that the two coming up 
the walk shivered, and the lady involunta- 
rily drew closer to the man, as if seeking 
his protection. 

It was this act, perhaps, which caused 
the gentleman to repeat his declaration of 
lowe. 
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She listened ex necessitate rei, drew her. 
self away from the protecting arm, and, 
turning upon him a face splendidly calm 
and passionless in the gloaming, refused 
him, — firmly though very gently refused 
him, 

“Pardon me,” she said, “if by my si- 
lence I have given you any encouragement, 
I thought that the respect I bore you might 
ripen into a feeling stronger than friend- 
ship. But it has not, and I will not marry 
you merely to reign as mistress in your 
princely establishment. En passant, I do 
not think you are sorry. You chose me 
out of a ‘rose-bud garland of girls,’ as Ten- 
nyson prettily puts it, because you deemed 
me fairer than my sister-flowerets, and said 
to yourself that I would look well at the 
head of your table, and grace well your 
kingly home. Is it not so, sir? And, since 
seeing my Cousin Janet, have you not 
learned your first lesson in love?” 

The man of forty actually blushed. He 
stammered, — 

“T—I— Really, Miss Roberts, since 
you have spoken frankly aud to the point, I 
will address you in the same way. It is as 
you say. The admiration I felt for you I 
wrongly called love; but, having wriiten 
you that note, I felt in duty bound to give 
you the chance of accepting or rejecting me, 
You have rejected me. Now I can honora 
bly offer my hand to Janet. I love her. 
Do—do you think I stand any chance of 
winning her? Has n’t she a penchant for 
Rossmere?”’ 

‘*Not now, 1’m sure. She rather liked 
him previous to meeting you. Shall we not 
proceed to the house?” 

The sad music within had ceased, and in 
its stead floated cut to them that gem of 
waltzes, ‘‘ The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


Salome Roberts, with a thoughtful coun- 
tenance, tossed aside the newspaper she had 
been reading. It was rife with the sayings 
and doings of a fortune-teller, who sudden- 
ly and mysteriously had made her appear 
ance in the city, coming from—no one 
knew where. Some called her an Egyp 


tian; others, a negress. About her was a0 
air of mystery that quickened curiosity 
among the people, ever on the alert to ferret 
out asecret. Her rooms, from morning till 
night, were thronged with a miscellaneous 
crowd, eager to test her skill in disentat- 
gling the'threads of one’s destiny. 
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Black Huldak’s Prophecy. 


Was it not the same creature who had 
traced on parchment the prophecy she had 
brought with her from the forest hut, and 
still kept? The description of both tallied 
precisely, 

Her decision was made. She would go 
and see her, and have her read a page of 
her future life. 

It was a day in December; quite a chilly 
day, with the snow falling white and silent- 
ly to the ground, which it covered with a 
mantle of ermine,—so pure, so beautiful, 
that a queen, I ween, would not disdain to 
wrap a similar one about her royal shoul- 
ders, 

She ordered out the sleigh, and proceeded 
to make her toilet, muffling herself in fur 
from head to foot. Something prompted 
her to roll up the sibyl’s prophecy, and carry 
it with her. 

As the sieigh glided over, and crushed be- 
neath its runners, the infinitesimal flakes of 
snow, Salome had almost a notion to relin- 
quish the errand she had in view. She did 
not, however, and soon found herself in a 
room crowded with people of both sexes, of 
all ages. 

She was obliged to wait her turn, which 
seemed an age. Closely veiled, she paid no 
attention to the crowd about her. She did 
start a trifle, though, as a gentleman, tall 
and of distinguished bearing, rose, and fol- 
lowed a little black boy into the presence of 
the seeress. He reminded her so vividly of 
Rossmere. Could it be he? 

A few moments longer, and then the boy 
returned, and motioned her to follow him, 
She did so, ascending two long flights of 
stairs, and presently found herself in a 
small, dark room, brightened by an open- 
mouthed fireplace, in which a few sticks of 
hemlock sputtered and burned, and diffused 
their heat. A little table, on which a soli- 
tary, iron-clasped, ponderous tome lay; a 
single chair; a rude settee, — that was all 
the room contained in the way of furniture, 
A curtain hung up before an embrasure at 
the right of the door. 

Salome drew back her veil, and scruti- 
nized the fortune-teller. She was an un- 


commonly tall, large woman, black as night 
iteelf. On her head was a gay-hued turban, 
and about her figure was a garment possess- 
ing all the colors of the rainbow, Her 
countenance was expressionless and stolid, 
Withal repulsive. She stood before the fire- 
Place, grim and silent, her gaze bent upon 


the mass of ruby coals between the and- 
irons. 

Mother Huldah,”’ said Salome, *‘ know- 
est thou why lam come? Do the minions 
of the black majesty you serve tell you 
why?” 

“They do,” she replied in a tone slow 
and labored; neither rising nor falling, but 
retaining the same level as she proceeded. 
** They warn me of all who come, and why 
they come. Shall [ tell you, girl, in order 
that you may drop your incredulous air, sa- 
voring of blasphemy, in my presence? Take 
from your pocket the roll on which a proph- 
ecy is traced. I will tell you of the man of 
whom it speaks.”’ 

Was the woman a witch? Ifnot— Her 
hand slipped almost involuntarily into her 
pocket, and brought forth the scroll, Black 
Huldah meanwhile studying the coals, She 
handed it to her, saying, — 

** Hast ever seen it before, mother?” 

** Ay, child,’? she answered without ex- 
amining the scroll in her hand. 

“And thy hand traced the cabalistic 
characters thereon?” 

** Ay, verily. And the prophecy contain- 
ed has in part come true. The rest is fast 
approaching truth. The man and girl met 
and loved. Sne struggled hard to overcome 
her love; he likewise. Both signally failed. 
Kismet! it was fate. Why struggle against 
it? As well might the lark when it meets 
the eye of the snake, and circles above it in 
ecstasy, but to drop a prey to it at the ap- 
pointed time. Child, stoop down. Kneel 
where the firelight can play athwart your 
features. Hold out your hand now,’’ 

** But shall I not cross yours with silver 
first?’’ 

“It is the usual custom, child.” 

Salome tendered her a gold-piece instead, 
which had the effect of brightening up the 
stolid countenance an instant; then, as the 
light died out as the red from an expiring 
coal, she took into her black, claw-like hand 
the velvety, white one of the girl. Closely 
she studied the lines. 

‘**A smooth, happy, almost uneventful 
life has been yours,” said the fortune-teller, 
— ‘almost the life of a lo-us-eater. You 
were born and bred in the lap of luxury. 
Everything you sighed for was yours,— 
everything with but one exception; and 
that, the greatest blessing of ail, was denied 
you. And why? A bit of coldness on your 
part, a vast amount of pride on his. The 
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cloud is sweeping away; the sun is about 
to shine forth. Girl, dainty girl, he is 
worthy of you; he is not what you deem 
him, Beats your heart a trifle faster at the 
sound of his voice?’’ 

“*It does, mother. Oh! can you tell me of 
him?” 

For all reply, Huldah swept aside the cur- 
tain shrouding the aperture, and out stepped 
a man,—a tall, kingly man, who, as the 
girl trembled, and hid her shamed, blushing 
face in her hands, looked passionately into 
the ocean-tinted eyes avoiding his. 

**Salome, darling, do you love me?” 

No reply; no sound save the retreating 
footsteps of the black sibyl. 

** Answer me, girl,” a bit imperatively. 
**Put aside your coldness and pride for the 
nonce, Lovest thou 

He was hungering for the reply hanging 
on her trembling lips, but she could not 
give it. She could only put her white 
hand in his, waiting to clasp it, and by that 
he knew that his life henceforth was to be 
blessed with her love. He drew the fair 
face to his breast, and fondly kissed it, — 
kissed it till its marble pallor was stained 
with red. 

**When may I claim you as my own, Sa- 
lome, — as my wife?” 

“Whenever you elect,” rising hastily 
from the floor; *‘ but tell me how you hap- 
pened to be here now?” 

interview Black Huldah concerning 
you. Don’t blush so, Salome; there is no 
need. When your step sounded on the 
stairs, she thrust me behind the curtain, 
saying mysteriously, ‘ Your fate awaits you. 
Make no noise, but be prepared for what is 
to happen.’ When I saw what you had in 
your hand, and heard you speak, I could 
scarcely keep from crying out, —my heart 
beat so with joy. There, you are blushing 
again! Never mind! those red roses warm 
up your cold cheeks wondrously. But 
this,” stooping down and picking up the 
parchment on the floor, ‘* has done its work. 
Shall I not toss it in the fire?” 

**Nay, I wish to retain it always; ’t is 
inexpressibly dear to me,” 

He escorted her down to the sleigh, prom- 
ising to cal) on the morrow, 

**I would remain home this evening if 
possible, Willard; but Mrs. La Grange 
would never forgive me, as she made me 
promise to be at her house this evening 
without fail. A lion is to be on exhibi- 


tion, —a Mr. Houston, who is beaded down 
with such appellations as splendid crea- 
ture,’ “mysterious being,’? and the like. 
I half mistrust that Mrs. La Grange con- 
templates making me Mrs. Houston with or 
without the gentleman’s consent. So I 
imay not be your wife after all.”’ 

He smiled inscrutably, lifted his hat, and 
the sleigh drove on. 

Salome Roberts was peerless that evening 
as she stood under the full blaze of the 
gilded chandelier, walled in by a crescent of 
celebrities, wit and persiflage circling around 
her. She was simply dressed. Black tulle 
floated about her like the night. Her su- 
perabundauce of blonde hair was cauglit up 
in some inexplicable way, vastly becoming, 
by a solitary golden arrow. On one white 
arm, rounded and beautiful as the one 
George Eliot describes in her ‘ Mill on the 
Floss,’ was coiled a dead-gold snake, whose 
tiny emerald eyes scintillated with her every 
movement. 

**Salome, dear, allow me to present to 
you, Mr. Houston. Mr. Houston, Miss 
Roberts.”’ 

As gracefully as a white lily bends beneath 
the passing breeze that caresses it, Salome 
bent her head in acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction, the lovely arrowy ornament in 
her hair bright as if tipped with flame; 
then, glancing up, she belield her lover, — 
him who was once her uncle’s hired man. 
She could not understand it. Had she not 
been mistaken in the name? 

Later, leaning on the arm of her lover, 
she passed into the green-house, where balls 
of fire glowed amongst the green foliage of 
the plants. Under a lovely foreign tree, 
with drooping branches gemmed with fra- 
grant white blossoms, he seated her. 

** Now, Salome,” he said, ‘* ask the ques- 
tion you ’ve been longing to ask since my 
in:roduction to you, How came I here, 
and transformed from a hired man into a 
gentleman of the world, — the ‘lion’ of the 
evening as you were pleased to term me? 
The tale is short; hence permit me to relate 
it. Left an orphan at an early age, friend- 
less and poor, I was adopted by a wealthy, 
generous man, by the name of Houston. 
He regarded me as his son, I him as my 
father. A year ago last spring a coldness 
sprang up between us, occasioned by my 
being unable to accede to the plans he had 
formea for me. He wished me to marry 


the daughter of his most intimate friend, 


= 
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for whom I had not a particle of love. By 
the way, she was a cousin of Mr. Langley, 
whom I once met at her house, You re- 
member he was always trying to recall 
where he had met me ere he came to the 
farm-house, Well, this coldness between us 
did not, cease, and Mr, Houston finally 
warned me that if I did not take a wife of 
his selection he should disinherit me. For 
his money 1 cared not, but his affection I 
did covet. I left him, and sought work, 
After striving vainly to secure a lucrative 
situation, I hired out to Mr. Lambert as a 
farm-hand, although it was entirely new 
work for me, Late that fall, some three 
months after you left, a telegram came to 
me, containing the sad news that he, who 
had been a father to me, was dying. I 
went to him, just in time to receive his 


blessing. He died, leaving me heir to all 
his wealth, and without conditions. So, 
darling, you ’ll not be ashamed of me after 
all.” 

** That I could never be, dear Willard. I 
was a foolish girl in the days dead and gone, 
Henceforth I will try to be a true woman,” 

And nobly she kspt her word. 

On the first day of the year, when the 
snow lay white and pure on the ground, and 
the sunlight lay warm and bright on the 
window-panes, there, at the old farm-house, 
Robert Langley and Janet Lambert were 
married. In a distant city, on the same 
day, ut the same hour, another ceremony 
was being performed, and Judge Roberts’s 
daughter was transformed into the wife of 
him who was once “Nathan Lambert’s 
hired man.” 
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BY OCTO, 


‘Iam glad! But you need not question 
The reason, for nobody knows, 
From music of birds upspringing? 
To the Southland they ’ve carried their singing! 
From flowers their incense outflinging? 
Myrrh and jasmine and rose? 
They die when the north wind blows! 
We think 80, but nobody knows, 


Because I delight in the sunshine? 
Close clouds cover all the skies, 

In the maples’ marvelous leaving, 

One boundless interweaving 
Of the colors of paradise? 

’ No: without doubt or deceiving, 

The leaves are no more to believe in, 

But dead! Is nobody wise 


- To read out the story of Living 
With every “why” as it goes? 
What matter? We finish the story 

Swiftly, and take our repose, 
Greater the glamour, the glory; 
The longer the story grows! 
Blue skies of gladness shine o’er me: 
The reason — nobody knows! 


Norwood, Mass., 1878, - 
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ON A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


“* Bonjour, Maitre Picard. Can I havea 
word with you?” 

Maitre Picard, the miller of Montvert— 
a little spare dry chip of a man, with a 
brown weather-beaten face carved into a 
myriad of crooked wrinkles, and keen bird- 
like eyes — was stooping to tie up a sack of 
flour at the foot of the mill steps. On be- 
ing thus addressed, he raised his head, 
which was decorated with a striped cotton 
night-cap, and, shading his eyes from the 
glare of the June sunset, looked up at the 
speaker, a stalwart young Norman of five- 
and-twenty, fair-haired, fair-bearded, with 
frank vivacious blue eyes and handsome 
sun-burut features, 

* Bonjour, Andre Leblond, A word with 
me? Certainly,—as many as you like. 
Come indoors.’’? And, clapping his hands to 
rid them of the flour, he led the way across 
the green which lay between the mill and 
the house, 

The old windmill of Montvert, on its 
breezy height, looked out over sunny slopes 
across a wide fertile valley, through which 
a little pastoral river wound its way be- 
tween banks of grass and meadow-sweet 
and under rows of whispering poplars. 
The house, an ancient weather-stained build- 
ing of graystone, with low arched doorways, 
and dim little hooded casemeuts in its high 
thatched roof, stood on the southern slope 
of the hill, surrounded by an irregular as- 
semblage of barns and out-buildings. Mai- 
tre Picard was a farmer as well us a miller, 
and the largest land-owner for miles round, 
with corn-fields and apple-orcbards, and 
stretches of rich pasture, where the sleek 
Normandy cattle grazed and fattened. In 
front of the house was a spacious court- 
yard, populous with fowls, ducks, pigs, and 
pigeons; the latter had their abode in a 
quaint little pointed turret, which protrud- 
ed like a horn from one end of the house, 

“Splendid weather for tbe hay,” re- 
marked the visitor as they crossed the 
green. 

** Too good to last,’’ returned the miller, 
with a distrustful glance at the flaming sun- 
set sky. 


** I hope it will hold up till after Midsum- 
mer Day; we shall have finished carrying 
by then,”’ said his companion, ‘By the 
way, Maitre Picard, we hear that you in- 
tend to have no bonfire on St. John’s Eve 
this year; is it true?’’ 

“Perfectly true. Well?’ 

“ Why, it will hardly seem like Midsum- 
mer without the Montvert bonfire; and they 
say it brings good luck.” 

The other snorted contemptuously. 

* Luck? Bah! It will bring bad luck to 
me when it sets the mill on fire; and that’s 
what I’ve expected every Midsummer Eve 
this many a year.”’ 

** But it has not happened yet, you see.”’ 

“ Ab, the pitcher may go once too often to 
the well!’ was the miller’s oracular repty, 
as he preceded his visitor into the dusky, 
cool, spacious kitchen, with its stone floor, 
and wide hearth with the overbanging 
chimney, its old oak armoire, and glittering 
array of pots and pans ranged like trophies 
against the wall. 

As he entered, a skrill voice cried joyful- 
ly, **Here’s dear father!’ And then a lit- 
tle crutch came tapping rapidly across the 
floor, and two little arms were thrown 
round his knees. 

Maitre Picard’s only son was a cripple, — 
afrail gentile little lad of five years, with 
wide solemn dark eyes, which seemed sever- 
al sizes too large for his small pale face. 
With a smile of tenderness which trans- 
figured his hard features, the miller bent 
over his motherless child. 

** Yes, here I am, little one,’’ he said, 
giving the expected kiss; ‘“‘ but I cannot 
take thee now,—Iam busy. There: run 
to Denise. Come in, Monsieur Leblond.” 

The child obediently limped off to his 
sister, who sat near the window, peeling 
vegetables. for the supper-soup. She was a 
tall slim girl of nineteen, with a clear com- 
plexion, which the sun had kissed into 
warmth, and soft velvety brown eyes, — eyes 
so beautiful that in looking at them one 
forgot to criticise the other features. She 
looked up as the visitor entered, and greeted 
him with a quick, bright smile of welcome. 
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A furtive glance of intelligence was ex- 
changed between them, and then the young 
mab uncovered, and saluted her with form- 
al politeness. 

“* Bonjour, Ma’m’selle Denise, I hope I 
see you well, You are busy as usual.” 

‘**As usual,’’ repeated Denise cheerfully. 
“It is a long time since we saw you at 
Moutvert, Monsieur Andre, Your mother 
is well?” 

“As well as usual, thanks; but the 
rheumatism gives her litule rest, even in 
the summer. Our house is damp, you see, 
the land being ill drained,” 

** But it is good land,”’ asserted the miller, 
as he sat down on a chair near the hearth, 
and took out his pipe, — ‘“‘ very good land, 
La Chenaie.” 

“Not bad,” the young man allowed, 
shrugging one shoulder; ‘* but, as my father 
used to say, it has never been properly cul- 
tivated. It wants capital.” 

“It wants capital? A-ah!’’ responded 
Maitre Picard, lengthening the ejaculation 
into a sort of snarl, as he stooped over the 
hearth and lighted his pipe at one of the 
smouldering brands, 

Andre, glancing at Denise, wondered why 
she frowned at him as if he bad made a 
mistake; but he soon forgot that speculation 
and everything else in thinking what a 
pretty picture she made as she sat near the 
casement, a slanting ray of evening sunshine 
lighting up her brown hair, her high white 
coiffe, quaint silver ear-rings, and skirt of 
dark-blue serge, with a great heap of vege- 
tables at her feet, — big round lettuces, car- 
rots, leeks, and beans, all tumbled together 
in a picturesque confusion. The miller 
glanced over his shoulder at the visitor, and 
frowned, as if something displeased him. 

** Denise,’’ he said sharply, “ it is Pierre’s 
bed-time.”’ 

“Yes, father, I am just going to take 
him.” 

She rose as she spoke, shook the peelings 
from her apron, aud threw the prepared 
vegetables into the great iron soup-kettle 
hanging over the fire, and then turned to 
the little lad, who had followed her about, 
watching her proceedings with a face of 
grave interest. 

*Come then, my bird, — it is time to go 
to roost! The dustman is coming by pres- 
ently to throw dust into the eyes of little folk 
who ought to be in bed. Kiss father, and 
say good-night.” 


The miller put down his pipe, and opened 
his arms wide to take the child. 

** Good-night, my heart, my treasure,’’ he 
murmured, “ Angels guard thee!” And, 
taking the little warm face between his 
brown hands, he looked at it with devour- 
ing tenderness, kissed it again and again, 
and then relinquished little Pierre to his 
sister. 

** Say ‘Bonsoir, Monsieur Andre,’ ” promt- 
ed Denise; and, putting the little hand to 
her lips, she sent the visitor a kiss by depu- 
ty, with another of her sweet smiles, 

** Bonsoir, Mos’sieu Andre,” chirped little 
Pierre. 

** Good-night, little one; sleep well!’ said 
the young man pleasantly, returning both 
the smile and the kiss; and he watched the 
girl as she crossed the kitchen with the 
child in her arms and ascended the steep 
stairs. 

Left tete a tete with his host, the visitor 
seemed to find a difficulty in opening the 
conversation. 

“Won't you sit down?’ said Maitre 
Picard dryly; and the other, who had forgot- 
ten that he was standing, hastily subsided 
into a chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth, where he sat turning his hat about 
in his hands and absently examining the 
maker's name inside, The miller mean- 
while smoked on placidly, looking at the 
fire. At length, ‘‘taking his courage in 
both hands,’? Andre plunged into his sub- 

‘* Maitre Picard, I am come to renew the 
proposal | made two years ago for your 
daughter’s hand.’’ 

** Weill?” interrogated Maitre Picard, let- 
ting the word escape at that corner of his 
mouth in which his pipe was not. 

** You declined it then on the ground that 
Denise was too young, and that I was too 
poor; but you gave me leave to hope that, 
if in two years’ time I could raise myself to 
a better position, you would reconsider your 
refusal. You remember?’’ 

** Perfectly.” 

“Well,” the young farmer continued, 
gathering courage as he went on, ‘I think 
I may say I have succeeded. I have been 
very lucky these last two years; everything 
seems to have prospered with me. I have 
bought fresh land, and have put my money 
in the bank’? — 

“Very proper,—very prudent,” inter- 
posed his companion, between two puffs. 
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: “ And altogether my. prospects have nev- 
er looked so bright. I love Denise fondly 
and truly, Maitre Picard, as sbe deserves to 
be loved; and, if you will give her to me, I 
will do allaman can do to make her hap- 
py.” 

The miller, in a cool, leisurely way, ex- 
tinguished his pipe, knocked out the ashes 
against the leg of his chair, and put the 
pipe in the breast-pocket of his coat; then, 
looking across at his companion, he said 
deliberately, — 

“IT thank you for the honor you have 
done me, Monsieur Andre Leblond; and [ 
beg to decline your proposal.”’ 

Andre’s face, in its sudden change from 
cheerful confidence to rueful amazement, 
was a study. 

.“ You refuse me—again? Well, but— 
you said— you as good as promised, when 
we spoke of this before’? — 

» “ Listen!’’ interrupted the miller, tapping 
his nose with his fore-finger by way of em- 
phasis. “This is what I said: ‘If, in two 
years’ time, you are ina suitable position, 
and if Denise is still free’—mark that 
‘ if’ 

**Well, she is still free! She told me so 
herself!’ 

“Ah, indeed! When was that? When 
did you see her alone?” was the quick 
question. 

Andre colored, and bit his lip. 

“We—I—lI sometimes wal« a little 
way with her on Sundays, after cliurch.” 

: * Oh, indeed?” said the miller, resolving 
on the spot that for the future Monsieur le 
Cure should not have to complain of his 
non-attendance. ‘* But you see, I have not 
yet told Denise of his intentions,’’ he re- 
sumed, ‘She does not know that she is 
promised, or as good as promised, to my 
friend and neighbor, Simon Moreau.” 

Andre’s chair squeaked on the stone floor, 
as he pushed it back half a yard in his indig- 
nant astonishment. 

*Good Heavens, Maitre Picard, you 
can’t mean it! Simon Moreau —a man old 
enough to be her father— coarse, vulgar, 
uneducated boor, who is ’’ — 

“The richest man between here and 


Fougeres,”’ interposed the miller, with a 
nod 


** And you will sell your daughter to the 
highest bidder, without even letting her 
have a voice in the matter? You will’ — 

* Oh, Denise will not oppose me! She 


knows her duty too well for that,” he 
interrupted. 

‘Then it is the more shame for you to 
make use of her submission to break her 
heart,” was the quick retort. ‘* You’ll 
forgive me if I speak warmly; but I feel 
strongly.” 

** Yes, 1 make allowance; you are disap- 
pointed, naturally,” the miller returned, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘‘ My daughter’s 
dowry wouid have been useful — hein? The 
farm ‘ wants capital.’ A-ah, I understand!’ 
And he shut his snuff-box with a snap, 
smiling sourly as he glanced at his visitor 
under his floury brows. 

The young farmer flushed up to his 
bronzed temples. 

**] am no fortune-hunter, Maitre Picard; 
I think you know that. I protest against 
such an accusation,’’ he began hastily. 

**Good; when you have done protesting, 
I will wish you good-evening.” 

** Nay, but listen to me,’’ Andre pleaded, 
conquering his resentinent by an effort. 
**IT am quite willing to take your daughter 
penniless, if you will give her to me on 
those terms,”’ 

** Good-evening,’’ was the only reply. 

Consider what you are doing!’ cried the 
young man, with passionate earnestness. 
‘““We have loved each other for years, 
Denise and I; it will break our hearts to di- 
vide us. And think what the poor child’s 
life will be, as the wife of such a man as 
Moreau! Even if you persist in refusing 
her to me, don’t — for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
give her to him!” 

**Good-evening,” said the miller once 
more; and this time his finger pointed to 
the door. 

Andre, glancing at the stern set face, saw 
that all his eloquence was thrown away. 
With a sigh of despair, he took up his hat, 
and rose, 

** You refuse me then— unconditionally?” 

** Exactly; and, if you come again on the 
same errand, I shall shut the door in your 
face.”’ 

**T shall trouble you no more,’’ the young 
man replied as he passed through the door. 

As he was moving slowly and sorrowfully 
away, a window high up in the steep roof, 
above the door, opened noiselessly, and 
Denise looked out, She called to him soft- 
ly,— 

** Wait for me by the bridge.”’ 

He nodded, and walked away across the 
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yard, and along the unfenced road which 
wound down the hill-side into the valley be- 
low. 

At the foot of the hill was a stream, 
crossed by a quaint stone bridge with one 
wide arch and one narrow one. Beyond the 
bridge aljonely lane led between high banks 
and tangled hedgerows to the village of Ste. 
Marie-les-Chenes, three miles away. 

The young man rested his arms on the 
mossy parapet, and looked down at the clear 
golden-brown water, which ran by with a 
gentle monotonous murmur over its bed of 
black and white pebbles and yellow sand. 
The martins chased each other with shrill 
cries under the old gray arches; the drag- 
on-flies darted to and fro above the stream; 
now and then a water-rat splashed down 
under the reedy bank. The soughing of the 
scythe and the voices of haymakers at their 
task were wafted on the breeze from the 
distant meadows, with the warm sweet 
smell of new-mown hay. Sunshine lay 
broad and bright over all the smiling, sunny 
land. 

Andre was not insensible to the beauty 
of the golden summer evening, but in his 
present mood it chafed instead of soothing 
him. He felt an irrational sort of impa- 
tience with nature for looking at him with 
this serene unconscious smile when his 
heart was full of grief and bitterness. 

At length the sound of a quick light foot- 
step made him look up with a start, and 
the next moment Denise was by his side. 
She was out of breath with the haste she 
had made, and could not protest, even had 
she been inclined to do so, when her lover, 
taking her hands in his, drew her to him, 
and kissed her on both cheeks, 

‘** I dare not stay long. or father will miss 
me,”’ she said hurriedly. ‘* Have you spok- 
en tohim? What did he say? Ah, I see 
the answer in your face!’’ she broke off. 
“ He has refused you!” 

* Yes, Denise, he has refused me. And 
do you know what reason he gives? That 
you are promised to another!’ 

She started. 

“Promised?” she repeated breathlessly. 
“To whom am I promised?” 

**To Simon Moreau,”’ he said. 

She drew back, looking at him blankly, 
the color fading from her face, 

“No, it is impossible; father cannot 
mean it!” 

“That is what I said when he told me; 


but he does mean it, Denise. He refuses 
you to me, and he will give you to that 
boor, who is not worthy to kiss your shoe! 
Great Heaven, how shall I bear it?’’ he ex- 
claimed, with a passionate gesture, ‘To 
have worked for you, hoped for you, lived 
for you, all these years, and now, after 
all’? — 

His voice broke, and he turned away his 
head abrubtly. 

Denise stood at his side with the same 
blank, stunned luok on her face. 

‘* But are you sure there is no hope?” she 
asked in an eager, tremulous undertone. 
**Did you remind him of his promise two 
years ago?”’ 

“You may be sure I did not forget that. 
I used every argument I could think of; 
but there, —I might as well have talked to 
a stone!” 

With a gesture of despair she let her hands 
fa)) to her sides, 

**Tf he bas made up his mind, nothing 
will move him. It is all over!’ 

** But it is not —it shall not be?’ her lov- 
er exclaimed impetuously. ‘* Do you think 
I will give you up so lightly, after loving 
you so long? Not at your father’s or any 
other man’s bidding! Denise, listen, In 
less than a year you will be of age; and then, 
if he still refuses his consent, why — we will 
do without it! You need not look so 
shocked,’’ he added impatiently, “ It is not 
a crime I am proposing.” 

Denise shook her head. 

“If Lset him at defiance, he will curse 
me, — and that would be terrible,’’ she said, 
**No blessing would rest on our marriage, 
for certain.” 

* And will the blessing rest on the one he 
has planned for you ?”’ her companion asked. 
* Will your father’s approval muke you any 
happier as Moreau’s wife? Just think what 
your life will be in the long years to come. 
If you have no pity on me, have pity on 
yourself, Denise.”’ 

She nervously twisted the quaint old ring 
on her finger, her eyes full of trouble and 
perplexity. 

** Dear,” she said slowly at last, “I must 
not think of myself in this matter. If I did, 
I should never have courage to say to you 
what I say now with a sorrowful heart, — 
we must part.’’? Her voice faltered, and she 
paused a moment, then went on, ** Even 
if I could bring myself todisobey my father, 
there would still be an obstacle between us. 
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If t married witbout his consent, I should 
come to you penniless, and ”? — 

What of that?” he interrupted quickly. 
“Your love is dower enough for me, my 
sweet.”’ 

** Ah, no!” Denise returned, shaking her 
head. “It is notas if you were rich, You 
have your fortune still to make; and, as 
your mother said to me the last time I saw 
her, an imprudent marriage would hamper 
you for life.” 

‘“*The mother need not have said that,’’ 
said Andre, frowning. 

* But it is quite true, dear. And, know- 
ing this, can I be so selfish, so cruel as 
to”? — 

“ Denise, Denise,”’ he interrupted passion- 
ately, “do not break my heart! What is 
poverty compared to the lossof you? Ah!’’ 
he added bitterly, ‘you do not love me, or 
you would not talk in that strain!” 

“Do not 1?” she questioned with tender 
reproach. *‘I love you too we’! to injure 
you. It is love, as well as duty, that holds 
me back from you.” 

“JT think you do not know what love 
means,”’ was his reply. “If you felt for 
me as I do for you, nothing — nothing 
would hold you back from these longing 
arms and this lonely heart of mine. Ah, no, 
Denise, you do not care for me! I have 
been miserably mistaken.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and her lips 
quivered. 

“You are mistaken now,”’ she said ina 
tone half proud, half sad; ** but think as you 
will, You do not understand me: that is 
all.” 

Both were silent a moment, Andre staring 
moodily at the ground, his companion look- 
ing sorrowfully away over the sunlit mead- 
ows. At length the sound of a horse ap- 
proaching along the Jane roused them both, 

*T must go now,” said the girl, with a 
sigh, looking at him wistfully as she put 
out her hand. “If we must part, Andre, 
jet us not partin anger. Forgive me, dear, 
and — forget me.” 

He turned and looked at her, then sud- 
denly, with an inarticulate sound of pender- 
ness, caught both her bands in his, and 
drew her to his breast. 

“Forget you? When I forget there is 
a heaven above us!’ he added in a pas- 
sionate undertone, and, taking her face in 
his hands, he kissed her on her eyes, her 
lips, ber brow. *‘ You love me; we will not 


be parted,” he whispered, laying his beard- 
ed cheek against her forehead; “1 cannot 
live without you. Listen, dearest. I told 
your father I should trouble him no more; 
but I am resolved to make one last appeal 
tohim. If he repeats his refusal, then you 
will have to choose between him and me, 
You understand?” 

“I understand,” Denise replied; ‘ but 
wait a few days before you speak to him 
again. He’’— 

She broke off, glancing nervously down 
the lane. 

** Look, Andre! it is Monsieur Moreau!’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ Let me go; he must not 
see me here,”’ 

Andre glanced over his shoulder at the 
approaching horseman, muttering some- 
thing that was certainly not a benediction, 

“*{ shall come to Montvert again in a 
fortnight, —on Midsummer Eve,” he said 
hurriedly ; till then, adieu, dear one!” 

Adieu!’ she echoed, as she waved her 
hand to him and hurried away. 

With tender, regretful eyes, he watched 
her retreating figure till it fluttered out of 
sight, then turned, with a very different ex 
pression, toward the new-comer, whose 
sleek gray mare was advancing at a foot 
pace along the Jane. Simon Moreau wasa 
stout, heavy-featured man of middle-age, 
with a course mouth and an obstinate chin, 
He was plainly, almost meanly, dressed in 
homespun gray; but this affectation of pov- 
erty was belied by the jook of snug prosper- 
ity on his stolid face and sturdy figure. 

** Bonsoir, Leblond,’’ he said, with a 
patronizing nod, as he crossed the bridge. 
**I am going to the mill; have you any mes- 
sage for Mademoirelle Denise?” 

His self-confident smile exasperated An- 
dre. 

“IT should not make you the bearer of it 
if I had,” he replied brusquely, as he turn- 
ed on his heel and walked away, fuming 
with jealous resentment, 


A fortnight had passed since the lovers 
parted at the old bridge. It was Midsum- 
mer Eve,—a serene and exquisite night, 
steeped in dew and fragrance. Not a cioud 
dimmed the wide tranquil expanse of violet 
sky, in which the full moon hung like 
great silver lamp. Woods and fields lay 
sleeping in the white ethereal light; now 
and then the warm sweet air was stirred by 


a languid breeze, which just thriiled through 
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the leaves, blurred their shadows on the 
moonlit grass, and died away drowsily, In 
the great bowery garden of La Chenaie, 
Andre’s home, the flowers and sweet herbs 
were pouring out their hearts to the night; 
sweet-brier and southernwood, jasmine, 
pink, and rose mingled their fragrance with 
the all-pervading scent of new-mown hay. 
The farm was very still ; the haymakers had 
finished their work long since; the horses 
were stabled, the carts turned up on end, 
Now and then the watch-dog rattled his 
chain, an invisible calf bleated plaintively, 
a horse stamped in the stables, the crickets 
kept up their shrill gossip. 

In the quaint stone kitchen, the Widow 
Leblond, a wrinkled, sun-burnt woman, 
with a hard-featured but not unkindly face, 
and quick, dark eyes, was bending over the 
wood-fire, preparing a savory chicken for 
supper, while Gearvaise, the maid-servant, 
set the table, and Andre, who had just re- 
turned from a ride, leaned with folded arms 
against the doorway, looking out over the 
moonlit courtyard and the dim fields beyond 
toward Montvert. The blaze of a great 
bonfire reddened the sky above the hill and 
cast a lurid glow over the surrounding 
country. 

“So the miller has a Midsummer fire 
after all, though he vowed he would have 
no more,” remarked Madame Leblond, 
glancing through the casement without 
raising her head from the saucepan she was 
stirring. 

Andre made a sound of assent. 

*Liutle Pierre begged him to have one, 
madame, — that is the reason,’ said Ger- 
vaise, joining in the conversation in her 
slow and drawling Norman voice; ‘* Made- 
lon, at the mill, told me. And she says that 
Maitre Picard would burn his house down 
to please the child, he. is that foolish about 
him.” 

“‘ He is making a rod for his own back,” 
observed her mistress, 

“Yes, madame. And it is a shame, 
Madelon says, to see how he slights 
Ma’m’selle Denise, when she is such a good 
daughter, and’? — 

“There, there!’ interrupted the widow, 
with a glance at her son. ‘* Who cares to 
know what Madelon says? Listen, girl; I 
will have no more gossiping with the mill 
servants, What goes on up there does not 
interest or concern any one in this house, 
You understand? Now go and draw the 
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cider. Supper is ready, my son,” she added, 
as the gir] sulkily obeyed. 

“I don’t care for any tonight, mother; 
I am not hungry.” 

*Not hungry?” she echoed, ‘ What’s 
the matter with you, I should like to know? 
Have you a headache? Do you want” — 

**] want nothing but to be let alone,” he 
interrupted wearily. ‘* What does it mat- 
ter if I go without my supper for once?” 

She raised her dark eyebrows with a look 
of perplexity. 

‘“*What has come to you tonight, lad? 
You have been like a man bewitched ever 
since you came back from your ride. Where 
did you go, by the by?” she added, with a 
quick change of tone, pausing in the act of 
transferring she contents of the saucepan to 
a dish. 

** To Montvert.” 

His mother bit her lip. 

“If you had a spark of pride, you would 
never have set foot in that house again, 
after the reception you met with last time,” 

*] did not set foot in it,’ he returned, 
with a dreary sinile, ‘* for the miller was as 
good as his word, and shut the door in my 
face.” 

With a bang she set down the dish on 
the table, and turned toward him, flushing 
up to her sun-burnt forehead, 

‘**What! He did? Ciel, 1 wish I had 
been there! Who is he — the old curmad- 
geon—that he should dare to insult my 
son? Isn’t Leblond as good as Picard? 
Ay, my faith, and a hundred times better! 
But it is your own fault,” she went on, 
turning the current of her wrath upon An- 
dre,—‘‘ your own fault entirely. What 
need was there for you to humble yourself 
to him, begging and praying for his daugh- 
ter as if there was no other wceman in the 
world but Denise Picard?” 

‘* There is no other in the world for me,” 

* Rubbish!’ cried his mother irritably. 
**You know you can’t have her! What's 
the use of crying for the moon? I hope,” 
she added, with an uneasy glance at him, 
** that you have not been trying to persuade 
the girl into—into any romantic folly?” 

** | have done my best to persuade her to 
marry me, if that is what you mean,’’ he 
said, as she paused, “I asked her a fort- 
night ago, and agai» tonight, when | saw 
her for a few minutes at the bridge.”’ 

Andshe” — 

“Refused. She would not marry under 
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her father’s curse, and bring misfortune on 
us both,” she said, You may be quite easy, 


-mother: it is all over.”’ 


She drew a bre ath of relief. 

** Denise. is a good, dutiful girl,’’ she said 
‘warmly; she dererves to be happy, and 
will be. And so will you, my son, if, in- 
stead of wasting your breath in singing for 
what you can’t have, you will pluck up a 
spirit and let me look out for a wife to suit 
you, 

** Mother,” interrupted Andre, turning 
his head, *‘ vou need not seek a wife for me. 
1 will have Denise Picard or none!’ 

“Then, my son, you will have none,” 
she replied, with an emphatic nod; ‘* Denise 
will probably be Madame Moreau before 
harvest. I heard today that the marriage 
is delayed cnly till Moreau and old Picard 
can agree about the amount of the dowry.” 

Andre abruptly changed his position, and 
loosened his collar as if he were suffocating; 
then he took up his hat from a chair near 
the door. 

** Where art thou going?’ she interposed, 
feeling somewhat remorseful as she caught 
a glimpse of his face. 

* For a walk in the fields. Don’t sit up 
for me,’’ he answered briefly. And before 
she could speak again he had left the 
house, 

He slowly crossed thé court-yard, and 
passed through a gate into the fragrant 
darkness of the orchard, where long leafy 
vistas lost themselves in depths of mysteri- 
ous gloom, traversed here and there by a 
furtive moonbeam which played on some 
gnarled bough or lichen-crusted trunk. Be- 
yond the orchard lay the open fields, silvery 
with dew and moonlight. 

Andre wandered slowly on in the radiant 
stillness from field to field, over the short, 
sweet, new-mown grass, and among the 
scented hay-cocks, till he reached a gate 
which opened into the lane. From this 
point it was but five minutes’ walk to the 
village. He paused, and leaned with folded 
arms on the gate, looking out over the wide 
dim country, and drinking in the sweetness 
of the summer night. On the hill of Mont- 
vert the bonfire was still blazing fiery red 
through the darkness, He had spent many 
a Midsummer Eve there, and could picture 
the scene as vividly as if he had been pres- 
ent, —the great roaring fire on the mill 
green, lighting up with a weird red glare the 
faces of the crowd, and casting long fantas- 


Uc shadows across the grass; the old mill, 
looking, in the fitful light, like some grim 
giant with arms outstretched; the dark 
figures passing to and fro before the fire, or 
dancing hand in hand around it, singing an 
oid tuneless chorus; the sharp crackling 
of the flames; the aromatic smell of pine- 
wood and cried moss, It all came back to 
him as he watched. 

At length the bonfire, having reached its 
climax, gradually sank and failed till only 
a dull red glow was left; then a long waver- 
ing line of red sparks came undulating 
like a fiery snake down the dark hill-side: 
the revellers were returning in an impromp- 
tu torch-ligl.t procession to the village, 
Soon Andre could hear in the distance their 
shouts and laughter; and presently a com- 
pany of them went past him down the lane, 
their torches scattering a shower of sparks 
on the hedgerows. When they had passed, 
and the last echo of their voices had died 
away, the silence and solitude seemed al- 
most oppressive, 

With a heavy sigh he let fall his head up- 
on his folded arms. A dreadful sense of 
desolation lay like lead upon his heart, 
His love for Denise was woven like a gold- 
en thread into the very texture of his daily 
life; all his hopes and ambitions clustered 
round her image, and in losing her he lost 
them too, “But it was not for bis own loss 
only that he grieved. When he thought of 
Denise's fate, his heart thrilled with indig- 
nant pity. To be chained for life to a man 
she could not even esteem, suffering the 
daily torture of companionship with a 
coarse ignoble nature, her heart slowly 
withering, her spirit losing its brightness, 
her sweet eyes theirlight! A pang that was 
like absolute physical pain shot through 
him at the thought, and with a sobbing 
sigh he put both hands to his broad chest; 
then, turning from the placid moon)it land- 
seape, he threw himself upon the sloping 
bank at the foot of the hedge, 

The gentle night-breeze went whispering 
by through the leaves above his head; now 
and then a bird in the hedge uttered 4 
sleepy chirp; an unseen brook somewhere 
in the field kept up a faiot murmur, as if it 
were talking in its sleep; far away, in the 
oak wood which gave the farm its name, 4 
nightingale was singing, setting to music all 
the poetry of the summer night, with its 
vague pathos and delicious melancholy. 

The moments slowly lengthened into 
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On a Midsummer Night. 


bours, At length, overcome by fatigue, 
Andre sank into a doze, and from thinking 
of Denise, fell to dreaming of her. He 
dreamt that he was once more in the mill 
kitchen, watching her as she descended the 
stairs with little Pierre in her arms. Sud- 
denly, as she turned her face toward him 
over her shoulder, he saw its expression 
chanye to a look of agonized terror. 

“Little Pierre is falling! save him!’ 
she screamd, 

He hastily extended his arms to cacch the 
child, and with the effort awoke, — awoke 
with a start, and with that terrified cry 
still ringing in his ears, The impression of 
the dreafh was so strong that his heart beat 
fast as he scrambled to his feet avd looked 
round him, dreading he knew not what, 

He found that he had been sleeping some 


time, for the moon was low in the east. 


The breeze had sighed itself to sleep; every- 
thing was profoundly still, Glancing in- 
stinctively across the fields toward Mont- 
vert, he drew back with a smothered cry. 
Was he dreaming still, or was the bonfire 
blazing again on the bili? What was that 
red tongue of flame that Jeaped and flick- 
ered against the purple darkness of the 
sky? 

Anotuer look, and the dreadful truth broke. 
upon him, A calamity worse than that 
Maitre Picard had foreboded bad come to 
pass, — the house was on fire! The flames 
were bursting fiercely from the thatched 
roof, —that roof beneath which perbaps 
the inmates still slept, unconscious of dan- 
ger! 

For a moment he stood gazing at it like 
one in a dreamin; then, rousing himself with 
astart, he turned and ran back home as if 
he were running for his life. To wake the 
farm-servants, despatch one to the village 
for assistance, and another to Fougeres for 
the engines, was the work of a few moments; 
then he saddled his horse, and set off ata 
headlong gallop to the mill. As he tore 
along the lonely Janes his dream came back 
to him with thrilling vividness. Denise's 
horror-stricken face rose before him; her 
scream still rang through the silence, 
Straining his eyes through the gloom, he 
saw that the rd light on the distant hill 
was growing higher and brighter every mo- 
ment, Suppose he arrived too late to warn 
or save? His heart turned cold with fear, 

At. length the bridge was reached and 
crossed, and tbe horse rushed on with 


scarcely slackened speed up the winding 
hill-road beyond. 

And now Andre could see what terrible 
progress the fire had already made. One 
end of the house was enveloped in flames; 
the roof was alight from end to end, and the 
burning thatch, falling piecemeal in great, 
flakes, sent up showers of sparks and a 
dense cloud of smoke, which hung like a 
pall above the hill, A confused noise of 
shouting which reached him as he approach- 
ed told him, to his great relief, that the in- 
mates were aroused. Midway up the as- 
cent he was compelled to alight, his fright-, 
ened horse refusing to proceed; hastily, 
tying the bridle to a tree by the roadside, he 
hurried on, 

A bewildering glare of light,.a roaring of 
flames, a crackling of wood, a hubbub of 
excited voices, and trampling of hurried 
footsteps, — these were the sights and sounds 
that greeted him when he reached the 
court-yard gate, 

Just as he was passing through, a white 
figure with streaming hair rushed past him, 
He caught it by the arm, exclaiming “‘ De- 
nise!”’ 

It was not she, however, but Madelon the 
maid servant, half dressed, and wild with 
terror. She screamed when he touched her, 
and at first replied only by a vacant stare to 
his eager question, — 

* Are you all safe?” 

“* The miller is safe enough; he is among 
the men yonder,” she answered at length. 

* And Denise?” 

**Ma’m’selle Denise is a mile or more. 
away, — at her Aunt Vernier’s at Preville, 
The master ser.t her there this evening.”* 

He drew a deep breath of relief. 

“And litle Pierre—did she take him 
with her?” 

think so,”’ she stammered. 

“You think?” he cried, ‘Don’t you 
know whether she did or not?” 

**I did not see her leave the house, I 
told the master she had taken the child, — 
I thought she would be sure to do so; but — 
but” — 

She hesitated, and began to tremble. 

“But what?” be asked loudly, seized 
with a sudden dread. 

She glanced at him fearfully. 

**When the fire broke out,” she faltered, 
* I woke in a fright and rushed, down-stairs, 
I noticed nothing at the time; but after- 
ward thought I regeliected seeing 
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him in his cot in her room as I passed the 
Goor.”’ 

* You saw him, and left him there!’ he 
cried, recoiling from ber in horror. 

She sobbed and wrung her hands. 

’ “T am not sure that he was there; I only 
fancied — I was mad with fright.” 

‘He put her roughly away from him. and 
hurried into the vard in search of the miller, 
He found him the centre of a group of men 
—his own servants and those of Simon 
Moreau, whose farm adjoined Montvert — 
occupied in getting the terrified horses out 
of the stable, where the fire had first broken 
out. Andre touched his arm. 

“Did Denise take the child with her to 
Previlie?”’ he asked, without preface. 

The miller turned and looked at him. 

- With his face blackened by smoke and dust, 
and his tasseled night-cap ali awry. Maitre 
Picard was an object at once grim and gro- 
tesque. 

* Of course she took him. Madelon told 
me— Good Heaven,”’ he broke off, notic- 
ing the expression of the young man’s face, 
* you do not mean”? — 

The words died on his lips; his brown 
face blanched suddenly to a dreadful sickly 
pallor; he staggered back as if from a sud- 
den blow, and looked with wild, dilated eyes 
toward the burning house. 

**No, no! I hope and pray that he is not 
there!’ Andre cried. ** But, if Denise — 
Thank Heaven, here she is!’ he exclaimed, 
as Denise herself came hurrying up to them, 
white with excitement and breathless with 
running. 

“O father!—what a calamity!’ she 
pauted. ‘I saw the light from my— bed- 
room window at Aunt Vernier’s, and 
1 bave—run—all the—way.” Then, 
looking round, she added, ‘ Where is 
Pierre?” 

The question struck cold to the hearts of 
the listeners, They looked aghast into each 
other's faces, and no one replied. Her fath- 
er caught her by the arm, and shook her in 
his excitement. 

*You—you took him with you!’ he 
gasped hoarsely. ‘Girl, what are you 
thinking of?” 

Denise looked at him blankly. 

* Father, | did not take him. I thought 
you knew. 1 put him to bed in his little 
cot in my room before I started, and’ — 

“In your room?” echoed Moreau, who 
stood near, “Then Heaven help him! 
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Look there!’ And he pointed to the case- 
ment half-way up the steep roof. It was 
open, and barbs of fire like serpents’ 
tongues darted from it, while the flames 
from the burning thatch played above and 
around it. 

With a dreadful inarticulate cry, like that 
of some wild animal bereaved of its young, 
the miller threw his arms above his head, 
and rushed back to the house. He would 
have flung himself recklessly into the 
midst of the flames if one of the men had 
not thrown his arms round his waist and 
restrained him. He struggled like a mad- 
man, 

“ Let me go, cr I shall do you a mischief!’ 
he shouted. ‘Let me go to my chid—O 
Heaven, my litt'e helpless child!” 

“It is too late, Picard,’ said Simon Mo- 
reau, who had followed him. ‘* The stair- 
case is on fire; you could not reach the 
room, and even if you did you would be 
sure not to find the child alive now.” 

The miller made another frantic effort te 
get free, but his strength seemed to fail 
him all at once. His whole figure collapsed 
— he tottered, and fell upon his knees, 

**My child, my child, my child!’ he re- . 
peated over and over again in a hoarse 
whisper, as his head sank forward upon his 
breast. 

A moan of pity ran through the crowd, 
gradually swelling to a loud, confused mur- 
mur, 

“Get through the window!” shouted 
some one in the background; but no one 
volunteered. The smoke and flames were 
pouring more fiercely every moment from 
the window, and the room within appeared 
like afurnace, Denise looked despairingly 
round for Andre, but he had disappeared. 

** No one in his senses would atzempt it,” 
muttered Moreau witha shrug. ‘* A man’s 
life is worth more than a child’s, — a poor 
little cripple, who would have been a misery 
to himself and a burden to others if he had 
lived. Perhaps it is all for the best,” he 
added philosophically. 

He had not imagined that his words would 
reach the miller’s ears, and he drew back 
with a start when the latter, suddenly rais- 
his head, looked him full in the face, and 
repeated, with a slow, bitter smile, — 

*** All for the best? If the boy is taken, 
there will be the more for the girl: isn’t 
that it?” 

Moreau’s swarthy face turned darkly red. 
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Before he could reply, however, he was 
pushed aside by Andre, who came hurrying 
up out of breath, and laid his hand on the 
father’s shoulder. 

* Maitre Picard,” he said in a strong, 
hopeful voice, ‘don’t despair; there is still 
a chance of saving the poor little lad. I am 
going to try it. I have been looking fora 
ladder; the men are bringing it now.” 

The words were greeted by a ringing 
cheer froin the bystanders, and half a dozen 
of them hastened off to assist in bringing 
the ladder. With a strange look, in which 
wonder, hope, and gratitude struggled with 
a sort of shame, the miller lifted his eyes to 
the young man’s face, but he said not a 
word. 

Moreau eyed his rival with a scow). 

You will not attempt it if you set any 
value on your life,’”’ he remarked, 

**Well, perhaps I do not,’’ was the quiet 
reply. 

“Oh, if you are bent on committing sui- 
cide, 1 have no more to say; but, if you ex- 
pect to find anything living in that furnace, 
you are agreater madman than I take you 
for! Why, it” — 

Maitre Picard suddenly sprang to his feet, 
all his energy returning in a moment, 

“Madman? He is a hero,’”’ he cried 
fiercely. ‘‘and thou art a heartless craven! 
Stand back!’ And, taking his quondam 
ally by the arm, he literally flung him on 
one side, 

Moreau turned white with rage and of- 
fended dignity. 

“You shall repent having insulted me, 
Pierre Picard,’’ he said, and casting a ven- 
omous jook at him, stalked away. 

At the same moment two men came hur- 
rying up, bearing a long ladder, which was 
at once placed against the front wall of the 
house. Twice Andre attempted to mount 
it, and was driven back, blinded and half 
suffocated by the smoke from the burning 
thatch. As he paused a moment to recover 
his breath before making a third attempt, 
suddenly there came from the room above a 
sound that went like a knife to the hearts 
of those who heard it, —a child’s shrill, de- 
Spairing scream, Again and again it was 
repeated, rising high above the no'se of the 
fire. 

* Father, father!’ wailed little Pierre. 

The unhappy father twisted his bands in 
his gray hair, and ran hither and thither 
like a distracted creature, uttering brokeh 


cries of agony. The crowd, which was 
now swelled by groups from the village and 
neighboring farms, swayed to and fro in in- 
tense excitement. Men shuddered, — wo- 
men moaned and sobbed. 

Andre set his teeth hard, drew in his 
breath, and, taking advantage of a moment 
when the smoke was lifted by a passing 
breeze, rushed at the ladder, and this time 
gained the top, and got his foot in at the 
open casement, For an instant his figure 
stood out in dark relief against the red 
glare within, then the smoke and flames 
seemed to swallow it up, and he was lost to 
sight. 

There was a long minute of breathless si- 
lence, broken only by the crackling of the 
burning wood. Every eye in the crowd 
was riveted on the window; all the up- 
turned faces wore the same expression of 
strained suspense. Then there burst forth 
a thrilling, triumphant cheer as Andre re- 
appeared at the window with what looked 
like a small white bundle in his arms, 

He had his foot on the window-ledge, 
when a loud cracking noise above his head 
made him glance upwards, At the same 
moment there was a warning shout from 
below. 

**Quick, save yourself! 
falling in!’ 

There was no time to descend the ladder. 
Clasping his light burden closer in his arms, 
he leaped blindly forward to the ground, — 
not a second too soon, for, at the very mo- 
ment when he alighted, the timbers of the 
roof fell with a great crash, bringing with 
them a mass of flaming thatch and scatter- 
ing a shower of sparks over the yard, 

Half a dozen hands lifted Andre to his 
feet, and dragced him back out of harm’s 
way. Then the crowd closed upon him, — 
cheered him till they were hoarse, — shook 
bands wiih him, — patted him, — would 
have hugged him next, in their enthusiasm, 
if he had not struggled away from them, 

** Here he is, safe and sound, Maitre Pi- 
card!’ he said, as he made his way to the 
miller and placed the child in his eager and 
outstretched arms, 

With a fierce emotion which was startling 
in a man. naturally so self-contained, the 
father hugged his recovered treasure to his 
bosom, 

‘** My heart, — my love, — my little dovel” 
he said in a passionate whisper, raining 
kisses on the little white face, the piteous 
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sobbing mouth, the frail] hands that clung 
to his neck. ‘ 

The child’s terror subsided as he felt the 
pressure of the familiar arms; his sobs 
ceased, and, with a little fond murmuring 
noise like the coo of a pigeon, he put up 
one hand to stroke the miller’s face. 

“Don’t cry, father.” he whispered; 
“Pierre is not hurt.” 

**No, he is not hurt, the brave little 
man,” said Andre, smiling, ‘* but, if I had 
been a moment later— The curtains of 
his cot were on fire; the smoke had etupe- 
fied him; and he did not wake till the flames 
actually touched him. See,—his hair is 
singed at this side!’ 

As he pointed, Denise uttered a stifled 


“Oh, look at your hand!” she exclaimed, 
in terror. 

, He looked at it mechanically, and then 

for the first time discovered that it was 
badly burnt. He was wounded too; the 
blood trickled from a deep cut on his fore- 
head, made by some of the falling wood- 
work, 

“*It is nothing,” 2e answered slightingly; 
but even as he spoke he turned pale, stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, if the miller, 
hastily handing the child to Denise, had 
not extended his arm to support him. 

** Lean on me, my son,” he said. 

“My son!’ A wild, sweet hope leaped 
up in Andre’s heart at the words. He 
glanced quickly at the other's face, but it 
had regained its usual inexpressive stolidity, 


and gave no clew to his thoughts, 


** If you can get as far as the mill, Denise 
will dress your hand,”’ he said. 

The young man assented, and they moved 
slowly away, just as a distant shout and 
rumbling of wheels told that the fire-engines 
were -approaching. 


It was an hour later. The fire was at 
Jength subdued, and the stars looked coldly 
down upon the half-ruined homestead, with 
its reafless walls and smoke-blackened ga- 
ble,— a melancholy sight for the summer 
sun to rise upon. 

In the lower chamber of the old mill, on 
an extemporary couch of empty flour-sacks, 
sat Andre, with Denise at his side, She 
had dressed and bandaged his hand, and 
was now bathing his wounded forehead. 
Near the doorway, very grim and upright 


in her black serge skirt, and tall, sugar-loaf 


cap, sat Madame Leblond, looking out with 
an inscrutable expression of countenance 
straight before her across the green. Little 
Pierre was coiled up fast asleep on Made- 
lon’s lap. A lantern on the floor lit tbe 
faces of the group, and cast their exagger- 
ated shadows agairst the flour-whitened 
walls, giving an unreal, fantastic look to 
the scene, 

**Is the pain there?’’ asked Denise softly 
of her patient, laying her hand, light as 
thistle-down, on his temples, 


“It was there, but it is gone: you have 
charmed it away,’’ he replied. 

**In that case,’? remarked his mother, 
looking round, *‘perhaps you are able to 
ride home now? The sooner we start the 
better,’’ 

“ Ride!” echoed the voice of the miller, 
who had ascended the steps unperceived, 
and now stood in the doorway, looking in 
upon the group. ‘‘ He must not attempt it. 
I have sent his horse back to La Chenaie; 
when he feels well enough, Jean will drive 
him home.” 

“I wish you would let Denise and the’ 
lite one come with us,” said Andre eager- 
ly. ‘*They could stay at La Chenaie till 
you have the new roof on. My mother 
would make them heartily weicome.’’ And 
he cast an appealing look at her, which she 
feigned not to see. 

**Would she?’’ queried the miller dubi- 
ously, as he took up little Pierre, who had 
awakened at the sound of his voice, and gat 
down near Andre, wiping his heated fore- 
head. 

The widow Jooked round with a dry 
smile. 

“You think I might pay you tit for tat, 
miller, and shut the door on your daughter 
as you did on my son?” she said. ‘ Well, 
so I might, if I were inclined to be revenge- 
ful; but” — 

* But you can afford to be generous,” he 
interrupted gravely, “Your son has had 
his revenge already, inadame.”” He turned 
to the young farmer. “ Listen, Leblond. 
People call me a hard man; but I am not 
an ungrateful one, I think. It has never 
been said of Pierre Picard that he forgot a 
benefit or forsook a friend; and from this 
night you are more than my friend. The 
debt I owe to you can never be paid— 
never—never!’ he repeated, with empha 
sis; and, as he spoke, his arms unconscious- 


ly tightened their clasp of the child on hie 


A. 


‘knee, who looked up, wondering, into his 
agitated face. 

Andre flushed; his eyes sparkled with 
light; and, leaning forward, he said quick- 
ly,— 

“You can pay the debt with interest 
whenever you choose, Give me Denise, 
and you shall have a receipt in full.” 

** Hum,—that is business-like,” remarked 
Maitre Picard, his keen black eyes twink- 
ling. 

“Gently!” cried Madame Lebiond, com- 


ing forward. “Is not Denise already dis- 
posed of? Simon Moreau’? — 

The miller, who was refreshing himself 
with a pinch of snuff, gave a sudden snort, 
which made them all start. 

“Simon Moreau may go—elsewhere for 
a wife,” he said grimly, as they looked at 
him, ‘He shall have no daughter of mine. 
I told him so half an hour ago. He” — 

“*What! Then Denise is free?’ cried 
Andre, starting to his feet. ‘“*O Maitre 
Picard, you won’t refuse her to me a third 
time?” 

Denise crept to her father’s side, and, 
Winding an arm round his neck, whis- 
pered, — 

** He has given you back one child, mon 
pere: let him have the other!”’ 

“Go thy ways then, silly child,” he 
growled, pushing her gently away, ‘“‘and 
pay my debt by making him happy, —if 
thou canst.” 


**T will try,” she said simply, turning to 
her lover with a smile as bright as a May 
morning. 

*Thou hast done it already!’ he whis- 
pered, as he folded his arms about her, and 
pressed upon her lips the sweet kiss of be- 
trothal. 

“While those two ara making love, sup- 
pose we make friends, Madame Leblond?”’ 
said the miller, extending his hand, which 
was cordially shaken by the widow. 

“ And now,” she said briskly, “we had 
better start at once if we are to reach La 
Chenaie tonight.” 

‘Tonight, mother? Why, itis morning?’ 
exclaimed Andre, pointing through the 
doorway. 

They all passed out, and stood for a mo- 
ment at the top of the steps, looking toward 
the east, where the “red rose of dawn” was 
unfolding. Even as they watched, the ten 
der, dim, uncertain light grew warmer; @ 
streak of lovely, luminous primrose broke 
through the gray clouds on the horizon; 
the mists rolled like a gently withdrawn 
veil from woods and fields, and the violet 
eyes of the summer day unclosed bright 
and pure, as if there were no death in the 
world, nor sin, nor sorrow. 

“Yes, itis morning,” said Andre softly, 
taking Denise’s hand, — “the morning of a 
fresh day and the dawn of a new life, sweet- 
heart, for thee and me! Come, let us go 
home!” 


TO A. E. 


BY L. D. BRYANT. 


To him, who, musing, sees the white-robed dawn 
In queenly silence glide adown the slope, 
And ’mong the groves, where, fond to linger, grope 
The fallen shades those tops erewhile had worn, 
And to announce the chariot-king of morn, 
Whose beams effulgent soon shall fully cope 
With all night’s shadows, seem the day of hope, 
So heralded, — to even him, who hath borne 
The shroud of seif’s own darkness, When I gaze 
Back whence my youth hath sped, dearest of friends, 
Thine seems its brighter dawn, and thence as free 
As light hope springs whence goodness’ varied rays 
Are one in life, — as light all colors blends, — 
That more than I have been shall wake with thee, 


Athesbury, Mass., June, 1879. 
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AFTER LONG YEARS. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


lt was a beautiful room, —beautiful in 
every sense of the word. A soft gray vel- 
vet carpet, brightened by clusters of glow- 
ing rosebuds, covered the floor; rare paint- 
ings hung on the walls, and statuary of 
artistic finish stood upon brackets in the 
corners. The air was warm with the soft 
breath of a furnace, and just now the cuckoo 
in the marble clock on the mantel had 
chanted the hour. Surely no outside ap- 
pearance had been spared to make the 
owner of this room a happy woman. But 
there was anything but a happy gleam in 
her large dark eyes as she stood by the 
small centre table leaning one hand upon it 
as if for support. Her heavy black velvet 
dress fell in sombre folds about her, unre- 
lieved by a glimmer of white or the gleam 
of a gem, and the red lips were curved with 
a scornful smile as she listened to the man 
who stood in her presence. He was not a 
man either that most women would have 
scorned. Though not handsome, there was 
a power in his haughty, arregant face, an 
easy, lordly grace in his manner, which few 
women could withstand. 

**Mrs. Durant,’’ he said, will no 
doubt soon see the propriety of yielding to 
my wishes in this respect as in all others. 
1 wish to be obeyed.”’ 

His voice was low and musical, but firm, 
and, when he had spoken, he made a move- 
ment as if to leave the room, 

“Wait a moment, Karl,” said a voice 
clear and silvery as a crystal beil, —a won- 
derful voice, — one that art-critics had said 
would make its owner’s fortune on the 
stage. ‘‘Listen to me,” she said. ‘ For 
once in my life I must be heard. Be seated 
and be patient, for | have much to say.” 

Slowly and nonchalantly Karl Durant 
wheeled an easy-chair toward his wife, and 
without a word took another himself. But 
she took no notice of the offered chair, 
speaking rapidly but-clearly. 

**Four years ago,”’ she said, ** Kar), Du- 
rant, you took mefrom my happy, liumbile 
home, a pure, loving, trusting cbild of fif- 


teen vears, and brought me to this house, a 
very Castle Delight to me then, I loved 
you, I thought myself happy in your love. 
But what have I been since my feet crossed 
its threshold? It did not take long for the 
supreme selfishness of your nature to assert 
itself, and your wife has never been any- 
thing more than your slave. What I should 
wear, what I should eat and drink, and 
where I should go, have all been appointed 
for me, by yourself and your mother. You 
kept me from my home and friends, because 
it must not be known that your wife was 
only a mechanic’s daughter, until, when I 
did go, my eyes could only rest upon the 
pale, dead faces of father and mother. And 
now comes the command that I lay aside 
these robes of mourning, fit emblems of a 
broken heart and blighted life. This I teil 
you, Kari, Lrefuse todo, Instead I lay aside 
tonight forever the golden chains that have 
eaten into my very soul.” 

Kari Durant arose slowly and glanced at 
the clock. 

**I believe I have an engagement for this 
hour, Bernice,’’ was ail he said, ‘* When 
you are less nervous and theatrical I will 
listen to you.” And he passed out of the 
room. 

For five minutes or more Bernice Durant 
stood as motionless as one of the statues 
about her, her face gleaming as whitely 
from the gloom of her surroundings. Then 
she, too, without one backward look at the 
wealth and luxury about her, walked 
slowly from the room and up the broad 
stairway that led to her own apartment. 
When she had closed and locked the door, 
she went about with the same apathetic 
calmness, gathering together the few arti- 
cles necessary for the purpose. The rich 
robe she wore was exchanged for a simple 
black walking suit, Then she went to a 
closet and drew forth a little worn trunk, 
that seemed strangely out of place with the 
rest of the furniture. Over this, her en- 
forced calmness gave way, and sinking lixe 
a tired child upon the floor beside it, she 
threw her arms about it as though it were a 
living friend. Poor child! It seemed the 
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last link between her broken heart, and her 
happy girlhood. Leaning her head upon it, 
with swiftly falling tears, memory went 
back to the day the little trunk was brought 
home upon her father’s shoulder, to be 
filled by the loving hands of the pale, sweet 
mother, with the dainty garments the same 
hands had fashioned for the use of this 
loved and only daughter, in the school to 
which they were sending her, She remem- 
bered how she lay till late that night in that 
mother’s arms listening to the tender coun- 
sels that were to be as a hedge of love about 
her throughout her school life. Then came 
the journey and two bright years of im- 
provement. Then she was fourteen and 
had gone to visit a schoolmate, where she 
had met Kari Durant, and in jess than one 
year was his wife, 

He had since told her, and she remem- 
bered it now bitterly, that he had married 
her thus young because he wished to so 
mould her character that she could have no 
other will but his. Her life since then she 
has described herself. 

Not long did she give to memory now. 
Within the battered trunk she placed a few 
simple articles of clothing, and then rang 
for her maid. 

** Felicie,’’ she said, “have this trunk 
taken down to the side door, I am going 
send it away.”’ 

Felicie, flighty livtle French girl though 
she was, dared ask no questions, though she 
stared with great round eyes at the queer 
litle trunk, as she retreated to bring the 
footman, who carried the trunk gingerly 
away. An hour later,—it was now quite 
dark,—a slight, black-roved figure came 
down the stairs with noiseless tread and 
passed out into the street, A carriage drew 
up at her signal, the driver assisted her in 
and then drove swiftly and noisily away. 
Thus vanished Bernice Durant out of her 
husband’s life. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Morning came to the handsome house on 
Portman Square as it came to every dwell- 
ing high or low in all the land, But it was 
very late in the morning, indeed almost 
noon, when Kari Durant came down to his 
luxurious breakfast. Everything in the 
breakfast-room was as handsomely ap- 
pointed as ip the parlors above, and spoke 
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of a refined taste as well as of unlimited 
wealth, 

As he took his seat there was a rustle of 
silk at the door, and a lady whose striking 
resemblance to himself proclaimed her at 
once his mother entered the room rather 
hastily, Without the usual stately greeting 
passed between them, she began, — 

“Karl, my son, Felicie tells me’? — 

For once in his life Karl Durant was 
guilty of an impolite act. He interrupted 
his mother. 

**I have heard Felicie’s story, mother. 
I am astonished that you disturb yourself 
or me over the whims and caprices of a girl. 
Doubtless when my wife is ready, she will 
open her door to her maid, or come down to 
her breakfast. Let us hear no more of it 
now.” 

Evidently even Mrs. Durant, the elder, 
stood somewhat in awe of her son, for she 
said no more. But when breakfast was 
over and Juncheon had passed and it grew 
near the hour when they were to go out to- 
gether to dine even Mr. Durant thought it 
best to inquire into the matter of the closed 
and silent rooms. It was a3 Felicie Ward 
said: the doors were closed and locked, and 
to all his knocking there came no answer. 
But the slender lock svon yielded, and he 
stood within the deserted chamber, 

His quick eye at once saw that it was de- 
serted, Everything was in perfect order, — 
each dress in its place, each jewel in its cas- 
ket, — but the owner was gone. There was 
nothing to explain the absence; only the 
fact remained. But, no! what was that 
white object pinned to the sleeve of the 
dress she wore last night? Just a slip of 
paper bearing his address and the following 
words; 


“You need not look for me, Karl, this 
side the grave. Whatever I have done, re- 
member that you have driven me to it.”’ 


Then came the terrible thought, like a 
vivid flash of lightning, revealing all be- 
neath and around it, — 

**She is dead; she has taken her own life, 
and I have driven her to it.’’ 

And this thought never again left him. 
Asleep or awake, it was burned in fiery let- 
ters on his brain; for, with all his faults, he 
had loved his wife. His coldness and seem- 
ing cruelty were more the fault of his edu- 
cation than of his nature. 
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Day after day went by, and still there 
came no tidings of the missing woman. At 
last his pride gave way, and he placed the 
case in the hands of detectives. The hack- 
man was found who had taken her away, 
but he knew very li:tle. He had driven the 
lady, he said, to the wharf, where she had 
dismissed him. There was no sieamer to 
Jeave at that hour. Then the little trunk 
remembered and described by Felicie was 


. found, torn, battered and empty, upon the 


river’s edge. That was all, and the case 
went on the records as one of the *‘ myste- 
rious disappearances that are growing fa- 
miliar to dwellers in the great cities, But 
who shall tell all the feelings of love, re- 
morse and despair that surged through the 
heart of the husband, sweeping away all the 
pride and affeced indifference until it 
throbbed and ached even as do the hearts of 
commen men ? 

Too late he saw his error. Too late he 
saw how his cold, domineering nature had 
crushed the life out of the young, impulsive 
spirit he had linked to hisown. A changed 
and sorrowing man, his household was 
broken up, and six months from the day he 
lost his wife he was a wanderer in a foreign 
land. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ten years later! And the scene is a 
crowded theatre in New York. All the 
elite of the city are there, for the manager 
has promised them a new star of the first 
magnitude. ‘‘An American by birth they 
say she is,’’ says the younger of two men, 
Jounging in one of the boxes, ‘* But she 
has never acted this side the water. Did 
you see her in Paris, Durant? Rumor says 
she made quite a sensation there.”’ 

Karl does not hear him, Indeed he has 
grown so absent-minded iu his ten years of 
wanderings, that his friends say Karl is 
growing old. And old he looks in the full 
giare of the gas-light that shows how heav- 
ily streaked with gray the dark hair has be- 
come, and there are lines under his eyes 
that a heavier hand than Time’s has traced, 

“No: I did not see her,” he says when 
the question is repeated, ‘I have not been 
in a theatre before in ten years.” 

Ten years! Swifily his thoughts go back 
to that last time when he had compelled the 
young creature he called his wife to accom- 
pany him here to this very theatre,—a 


scene of mirth and gayety, when her own 
heart was breaking with grief. Can he 
ever forget her? Will the Angel of Remorse 
ever cease with stern, unbending finger to 
point back to ‘that hated past? While he 
ponders, there is a murmur of applause in 
the house, which deepens into tumult as 
the promised star is led on the stage, 
Glancing thither, carelessly, his eyes linger 
spell-bound, He has never seen a more 
magnificent woman than this actress, he 
thinks. Faultless in grace, beauty and 
dress, and listen! she speaks, and the clear, 
liquid notes fill the great room to its farthest 
corner. Where has he heard such a voice 
before? Ab, memory reverts aguin to the 
girl-wife whose heart ceased to throb with 
pain so long ago, It is identical with hers, 
though its volume, that used to seem quite 
out of place with the slender figure of the 
girl, suits well the matured physique of this 
wonderful woman. The play goes on, and 
through all Kar) Durant hears nothing but 
that one voice that holds his senses cap- 
tive, 

Once the great dark eyes of the actress 
meet his, and he fancies there is a lurking 
scorn in their depths. 

At last it is over, and out in the frosted, 
star-lit air, his brain steadies itseif. Pshaw! 
what madness is this that possesses him? 
It is only adream. There can be nothing 
in common with his dead wife and this ac- 
tress from over the seas. But it is a dream 
that haunts him through all the hours of 
that long night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the afternoon of the next day, weary 
of all about him, Kar) strolled into the park, 
and sinking into one of its many secluded 
seats, is almost lost in dreams, whén he is 
interrupted by a voice, a silvery, childish 
one. ‘No, Hadley, I teil you I don’t want 
to see the swans. 1 should think I was too 
old for that. I want to read this paper to 
see what it says about mamma, and here is 
my seat.” 

** But don’t you see,” pleads the distressed 
attendant, *‘that there is already a gentle 
man here? Come, Master Kati, to the next 
bench.” 

“ Kari!’ His own name? Looking up, 
he sees his namesake, a bright, handsome 
boy of nine of ten years, with dlustering 
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black hair and big blue eyes that flash just 
now with impatience, 

**Come in, my boy,” says the elder Karl 
kindly; “there is room enough for both of 
us,”’ 

Nothing loth, the boy came on, followed 
by his attendant, a respectable looking Eng- 
lishman. 

** You see, sir,” said the boy in a polite, 
manly way, “‘ever since we have been in 
New York this has been my place to read 
the papers, but mamma would be sorry if 
she knew I was rude.” 

**But you are not rude,” said Mr. Du- 
rant. “‘Two Karls ought to be friends, 
ought not they?’’ 

“Is your name Karl?” asked the child 
eagerly. ‘‘Mamma said my papa’s name 
was Karl.”’ 

‘¢ What was his other name?” asked Du- 
rant, his heart and brain again in a tumalt 
strange and bewildering. 

“TI don’t know,’ with a puzzled look. 
“Does everybody have another name?” 
Then, authoritatively, ‘‘ Hadley, you can go 
on to the hotel. This gentleman will bring 
me there.’ 

‘But, Master Karl,’’ said the much-en- 
during Hadley, “‘ your mamma said I was 
not to lose sight of you.”’ 

“Bah!” with a real French accent and 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘you and mamma 
think I am yet a baby. Go, then, some- 
where!’ And Hadley retreated. 

Left alone, the two Karls drew closer to- 
gether, and the strange child with his arm 
about the other’s neek said briefly, — 

“T like you, Mr. Kari! You look like a 
picture there is in my mamma’s trunk.” 

**Whatis your mamma’s name?” almost 
whispered the other. 

“Why, don’t you kuow? Did n’t you 
see her last night at tne theatre? Here it 
is in this paper, — Madame De Souchette, 
But my name she says is only Karl.” 

Ah, that is thought Durant. ‘He 
is like his mother, and his mother is like 
Bernice. Tiat is why he attracts me.”’ 

* But you did n't answer my question,” 
broke in the irrepressible, ‘‘and that mam- 
ma says is impolite. What is your name?’ 

“My name is Karl Durant. Here is my 
ecard, which you may give to your mam- 
ma.’’ 

**Come, now, and let me introduce you,”’ 
said Karl the younger, as if it were a mat- 
ter of every-day occurrence for him to take 


strange gentlemen and introduce them to 
his mother. 

“No,” said Karl gently, “she might not 
like that. Take her my card now, and per- 
haps she will let you take a drive with mé 
this evening. Go now with Hadley.” 

And he was left alone with a strange, 
warm feeling at his heart that had never 
been there before, 

‘*Man proposes, —God disposes.” An 
old, trite saying, but one as true as life or 
death. That evening ride was never to 
come. Sauntering leisurely to his hotel a 
little later, Karl saw just in front of him 
the navy blue suit and dark curls of his lit- 
tle friend, who was springing forward to 
cross the crowded street, held buck by thé 
faithful Hadley. But he had seen his new 
friend, and was determined to speak to him, 
and just as he reached the centre of the 
street thronged with vehicles he turned 
with a saucy laugh to look back at his pur- 
suer, 

The next moment the huge pole of an ad- 
vancing omnibus struck him, and the next 
he would have been under the horse# 
trampling feet. But a strong arm clasped 
him, firm hands held bim aloft, and bruised, 
stunned, bleeding, but alive, the little Karl 


was borne by his older namesake to thé 


sidewalk. An hundred pair of eyes saw 
the brave deed, and an hundred pair of 
lungs gave vent to a cheer, not often beard 
on busy Broadway. Kari could not now 
refuse to go with the reviving boy to his 
hotel. But when he had taken him to the 
parlor, and sent a waiter to inform his 
mother of the accident, he would have 
withdrawn, but the little arms clung closer 
round his neck, and the weak voice whis- 
pered ‘‘ Please stay,”’ and he waited. Then 
there was a commotion in the hall, swift 
feet at the door, and Madame came up to 
him, caught her child from his arms with- 
out ever a look at the rescuer’s face,— 
clasped him close to her heart, pressed a 
thousand kisses on his face, murmuring in 
his ear sweet words of pity and love, in that 
marvelous voice that had enchanted thou- 
sands, Then the small hands pushed her 
away. 

* Pshaw, mamma! I am not dead, but 
this is the gentleman who kept me from it.” 

With a swift, graceful movement, she 
turned and faced him, The room swam 
before their eyes. There was a ery, — 

** Karl, my husband!’ 
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Bernice!’ 

Then it was not the woman who fainted, 
but the man who lay at her feet. It had-all 
been too mucli for even his strong nerves of 
steel, 

This is the story she told him, kneeling 
by his side in the twilight that evening, her 
hand clasped in his, a glory not of earth 
around and about them. 

**Believe me, Karl, not a month had 
passed after I left you, before I would have 
given worlds to have returned, but I dared 
not, And through all these years, fear has 
kept me back, Having deceived you so 
about my death, did I not have reason to 
fear that you would turn me from your 
door? But that was not my plan. It was 
all arranged for me by Madame Souchet, 
the actress, who had been trying for a year 
to persuade me to become her pupil. When 
the hackman left me at the wharf, she met 
me there, aud that night at midnight we 
sailed for Europe. It was her plan, which 
Idid not know of, until long afterward, to 
leave the little trunk there upon the wharf. 
She believed, as I did then, that you did not 
love me. That you had treated me cruelly, 
and she wished to sever every link between 
uz. But there was a link about which 
neither of us knew anything then, which 


was to prove all-powerful in drawing my 
heart back to yours. When we discovered 
this she took me to her mother’s in the 
South of France, and there, almost six 
months afterward, our boy was born. Ah, 
how I loved his father then! But still I 
dared not come back to you. I left my 
baby there with good, kind friends, seeing 
him every year, until he was eight years 
old. Since then h2 has traveled with me, 
This year a strange longing came over me 
to visit this city again, and I could not re 
sist a wild hope that I would meet you 
here. That for the sake of your son you 
would not refuse to furgive his mother, who 
always loved you, Karl, — always. Was her 
hope in vain?” 

wife,’ breathed Karl, drawing her 
down until her face touched his, ** you have 
much more to forgive than I, 1 was cruel, — 
blindly cruel, — but you have said you loved 
me, and God knows there never was a mo- 
nent that you were not the dearest hope of 
iny life. We love each other. Let that be 
all we think of now.” 

* And you both love me?”’ said Karl, the 
irrepressible, bringing his face, bright as 
ever, between them. 

** And we love our boy,” they both said 
softly. 


LOVE AND 


TABLEAUX. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


“ O waly, waly, and love is bonnie, 
A little time when love is new; 
But when ’t is aulder it waxeth caulder, 
And fades away like morning dew!” 


So sung hapless Lady Barbara, and so as- 
serted my sister Harrie, in ear splitting so- 


- prano, accompanying herself by vigorously 


beating eggs with a fork. I suspended the 
operation of rolling out pie-crust, to ex- 
claim, — 

** Harrie, it’s really astonishing what odd 
songs you manage w pick up! Of ail 
the 09 om 

My remarks were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Bessie, with her hands full uf late 
autumn flowers, followed by Gilbert Dare, 
with a white chrysanthemum in his button- 


hole and the scent of cigar-smoke percepts 
ble about his person. 

Without the cigar-smoke, it would not 
have been Gilbert Dare; but he did smoke 
such superiatively fragrant cigars that no- 
body objected to it. In fact, Gilbert had 
numbers of objectionable habits to which 
nobody objected. He was so frank and so 
genial, and always so thoroughly entertain- 
ing, that he was commonly allowed wo do 
very much as he pleased, and availed him- 
self of the license. 

He had lately come to stay until after 
Thanksgiving with our nearest neighbors, 
the Smiths; with whom, Harrie said, he 
might as well have taken up his residence 
permanently, his visits there were so much’ 
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the reverse of angels’ visits, in respect of 
their frequent occurrence. It was a ques- 
tion much discussed by the neighborhood 
gossips, whether his **intentions’’ had ret- 
erence to his cousin Susie Smith, or to Bes- 
sie. Harrie and I had pretty definitely con- 
cluded that it was a case of “he could be 
happy with either, were other dear 
charmer away.” 

Gilvert was a handsome fellow, and mar- 
velously agreeable; but we used 10 proph- 
ecy that he would be an ‘‘old bach,’ owing 
w the difficulty of settling his affections 
upon one particular lady-love long enough 
to marry her, 

If there was any one thing, besides love- 
making. that Gilbert had a special genius 
for, it was the getting up and carrying on 
successfully of private theatricals and all 
manner of “entertainments.’? Therefore 
we considered it particularly fortunate that 
he should be at hand to help us with our 
tableau party for Thanksgiving night. He 
and Bessie had charge of the costumes and 
decorations, assisted by Susie Smith and 
her big half-brother, Ben Bradshaw; while 
Harrie and I undertook the cookery. Ne- 
cessity and long experience had made me 
an excellent plain cook; and as for Harrie, 
I would defy any Paris confectioner to ex- 
cel her in the manufacture of sweets and 
dainties, 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and we 
were in a hurry to get the last of our good 
things into the oven; so we only stopped 
for a word or two with Bessie and Giibert, 
as they passed through the kitchen, carry- 
ing their chrysanthemums into the front 
room, where Ben c:uld be heard hammer- 
ing away at the drop-curtain which he was 
hanging in front of the doorway of our 
spare bedroom, 

Idon’t know how we should have man- 
aged without Ben Bradshaw, tall, broad- 
shouldered Ben, to erect the stage and hang 
the draperies, and evolve impossible ** prop- 
erties” out of barrel-hoops and bits of deal 
board; indeed, I don’t know what we 
should ever have done without him. It 
Was not alone in the play-days of life that 
he stood ready to help us; nobody knew, or 
would ever know from him, how much that 
fieat, loval-learted fellow had done, and 
was always doing, for we tliree “‘lone and 
lon”. young women. We knew well 
enough what reward he hoped for; but we 
never fancied for a moment that he would 


have been a shade less kind to us if Bessie 
had not been so beautiful. 

Our tableau party was rather an im- 
promptu affair, but we enjoyed it all the 
more for that. We had a very pleasant set 
of friends, and they were all at their pleas- 
antest that evening. Only Gilbert Dare 
was alittle sulky because Bessie and Ben 
Bradshaw went off down street together, at 
the last moment, after something which had 
been forgotten, and were gone longer than 
he thought entirely necessary. He pre- 
tended not to see them when they came in, 
making a great show of devoting himself to 
Mrs. Revere, a pretty widow who was rather 
setting her cap at him. 

However, when he perceived that Bessie 
did not care a straw, he abandoned the 
widow, and devoted himself with great zeal 
to the tableaux; and presently he had the 
satisfaction of being called upon to construct 
a ‘**vine-covered arbor” under Bessie’s su- 
pervision; that article being required to 
complete a romantic love-scene, 

This necessitated a visit to the wwvod- 
shed, where the requisite materials were to 
be obtained, and the requisite pounding 
performed. Anybody who had chanced to 
look into the wood-shed, some ten minutes 
later, would have beheld Bessie seated on 
an inverted bushel basket, holding a paper 
of tacks, while Gilbert knelt before her and 
hammered in a desultory manner at a curi- 
ous contrivance of laths and evergreen 
boughs, destined to represent the ‘“ ar- 
bor.”’ 

This piece of handiwork might have been 
finished in half the time which Gilbert de- 
voted to its construction, had he bestowed 
upon it as much attention as he was giving 
up to his companion; who seemed to be 
very little gratified by his interest, however, 
(Don’t ask me how I came to know all 
about it; it is an author’s business to know 
these thiugs.) 

In plain words, Gilbert was trying to pro- 
pose to Bessie, and Bessie was dodging the 
question in a manner most exasperating to 
his feelings. 

** Bessie,”” said he, making his fifth at- 
tempt to come squarely to the point, ‘* Bes- 
sie, what should you think of me for a hus- 
band?” 

‘**IT never thought of youin that charac- 
ter,” demurely answered Bessie. al- 
ways said you would certainly be an old 
bach!’ 
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‘1 shall not, then!’ retorted Gilbert 
shortly. 

“Well, if you are thinking seriously of 
matrimony, I have one piece of advice to 
offer you.” 

“Well?” said Gilbert, with interest. 
“What is your advice, Bessie?” 

“The same as old Weller’s!’ laughed 
Bessie. ‘‘ Beware of the widows!” 

** Don’t trifle with me, Bessie!” 

Gilbert said this rather sharply, and em- 
phasized it by pounding vigorously at the 
arbor. Bessie stole a side-glance at his 
handsome face, and saw that his eyes were 
béginning to flash and his lips to tremble. 
He was evidently getting angry; and Miss 
Bessie becaine discreetly silent. 

Presently, having completed the arbor, 
Gilbert spoke again, rising to his feet and 
standing before her, with a very determined 
air and expression. 

* Bessie, you know perfectly well what I 
mean; and I should suppose you could give 
me a straightforward answer to 4 straight- 
forward question. I ask you’? — 

“Oh, don’t, Gilbert!’ exclaimed Bessie, 
rising also, with sudden trepidation. ‘Please 
do not ask me anything!” 

But Gilbert persisted; he thought he had 
the advantage now. 

“J ask you to be my wife. Will you 
marry me, Bessie?” 

Bessie colored deeply. 

“The fact is, Gilbert,’’ said she, “I am 
engaged to Ben Bradshaw.” 

deuse you are!’ 

“ Mr. Dare!” 

“Oh, you need not look precisé, Miss 
Bessie!’ cried Gilbert, with rising wrath. 
“*Fiora told me, only last night, that you 
were free.”’ 

“So I was, last night,’ rejoined Bessie. 
“«] ’ve only been engaged about an hour.”’ 

Just my luck!’ groaned Gilbert. 
did n’t I speak this morning! I was on the 
point of it, when we were getting those 
chrysm — whatever — you-call-ems!”’ 

Bessie laughed at his exaspetated tone. 

**I would not waste any regrets upon 
that, Gilbert,” she said. **If it is any con- 


solatioh to you, I can assure you that it 
would not have made the least difference, 
for I have liked Ben this long time.”’ 
Gilbert answered not a word, but he 
léoked very disconsolate, as he shouldered 
the “vine-covered arbor” and followed 
Bessie to the house. At the door, #té 


paused, and with her hand upon the lateh, 
turned around to him, and said, in tone 
which sounded half-sympathizing, half-ad- 
monitory and wholly kind, — 

* You have done a rather foolish thing, 
Gilbert, for you must have seen how mit. 
ters stood between Ben and I. But if you 
take my advice, you can do better.”’ 

**What can I do?” asked Gilbert dole. 
fully. 

** Stoop down, and I whisper.” 

He bent his head, obediently, and she 
said, in his ear, — 

** You ’d better ask Susie!’ 

Gilbert looked at her, doubtfully, but ber 
eyes met his in perfect seriousness; and af- 
tera moment of profound silence, he ejac- 
ulated, — 

“*By Jove, I will! and there ’s my hand 
upon it.” 

Bessie warmly clasped his hand, and ber 
eyes sparkled, as she opened the door, say- 
ing, = 

“That ’s right, Gilbert; if we can’t be 
lovers, we can be the best of friends,” 

“Which is very much the wiser of the 
two,” coolly remarked Harrie, standing di- 
rectly before them as they entered the 
kitchen, “ Lovers are always plenty enough, 
but you don’t find a friend every day!” 

goodness! Harrie!’’ faltered Bessie, 
in dismay; while Gilbert turned red and 
laughed uncomfortably. 

I’M never tell!’ said Harrie. “I 
was just going out to see if you were ever 
coming along with that arbvor,’’ she con 
tinued; “but it is n’t much of an arbor, i 
it? I don’t believe the question can be site- 
cessfully popped under that diminutive 
concern,” 

“The quéstion was popped with very 
poor success while it was making!” a® 
swered Gilbert, with a funerea) grin. 

*“‘Alil this is a vale of tears,’’ said Hat 
rie; “‘but hope springs perpetual, you 
know. Better luck next time, Gilbert.” 

hope so!” and Gilbert glanced signif- 
cantly at Bessie. 

“* Harrie,” said he, ‘‘won’t you hold the 
door open, while I escort this arbor into the 
front room?” 

** You ’ll have to take it through the hall 
into the property-room. Flora is clearing 
out the front rooms for the audience,” said 
Hatrié, as she opened the hall-door of tht 
#pate bedroom, otherwise ‘the property 
Yoon,” where a number of the prospective 
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Love and Tableaus. 


actors were assembled, surrounded by a 
small chaos of incongruous articles which 
had been collected there to serve as ‘‘ prop- 
erties.” 

Gilbert marched in with the arbor, which 
was received with general disapproval, on 
account of its small size; but he explained 
that this was owing to a scarcity of laths, 
and expressed it as his opinion that any 
reasonably minded pair of lovers could man- 
age to dispose of “‘ the question’? under an 
arbor of that size. The twinkle in Harrie’s 
eyes, as he said this, made him resolve to 
be very chary of jokes at her expense, for 
some time to come, 

*Gilbert,’’ said Bessie, ‘*you and Harrie 
are to appear in the first scene; we will call 
it‘One Hundred Years Ago.’ They found 
the costumes up in the attic; and you must 
put them on at once, for it is time to open 
the exhivition, The kitchen bedroom is 
the ladies’ dressing-room; and you gentle- 
men can take this great closet.” 

“All right,’ said Gilbert, with an exag- 
geration of his usual gayety; “‘let’s have 
the toggery. By Jove! we’ve got rubbish 
enough here to set up a first-class junk- 
shop! Is that my rig? Knee-breeches and 
powdered wig and—O Jupiter! what stun- 
ning shoe-buckles!’ 

“And O Jupiter! what stunning sleeves!’ 
recklessly supplemented Harrie, surveying 
§ her own costume, 

“Why, Harrie!’ reproved Bessie. ‘‘Do 
stop your nonsense now, and get dressed. 
Flora, where are those cards?’ And Bessie 
hastened away to arrange the scene, while 
Ben Bradshaw presented himself at the 
front-room dvor, and announced that “ the 
thow was about to commence.” 

The audience bustied forward to take 
their seats; and in the property-room arose 
ahurry of confusion rather more than twice 
confounded. 

* Where ’s my guitar? Did you ever see 
a Troubadour without a guitar?” 

“I never saw a Troubadour; but 1 be- 
lieve they carry harps, don’t they? Harrie 
$gota banjo; where is it, Harrie?’ 

“Oh, my beating heart! a Troubadour 
ith a banjo!’ 

“ Are these my habiliments?” 

“No; those belong to ‘The Pirate’s 


“Ben, you never can pop the question in 
hat little arbor; your head will be four 


“I say, who would have believed Ben 
could look so silly!’ 

* That ’s the proper way to look; when 
you ’re jn Turkey, you must gobble!” 

**Did anybody bring down that old hob- 
by-horse from the attic?” 

“Yes, here it is; behold this gallant 
charger!’ 

My kingdom for a horse!’ 

** But thereb7 hangs no tail!” 

* And not much ears; but he’ll do, with 
a pinch of salt.” 

*“*Hollo, Gilbert! First appearance of 
Gilbert as a gentleman of ye olden time.” 

**Good gracious, what a figure!’ 

‘“*Let a fellow alone, when he’s dressed 
up! Harrie, how do I look in this wig?”’ 

**It overcomes you like a summer’s cloud. 
Flo, which is the right side up of this cap? 
I don’t believe it goes on this way,’’ 

‘Gilbert! Harrie! if you are ready, 
come and pose,” called Bessie. ‘The au- 
dience is getting impatient.” 

A few moments later, the impatient audi- 
ence was gratified, as Ben drew up the drop- 
curtain, showing the tableau of a couple in 
costumes of ‘tone hundred years ago,’ 
playing whist at a little mahogany card- 
table; represented by Harrie, looking very 
saucy and charming in a gorgeous old bro- 
cade, stiff with threads of silver, her arms 
quite lost in the “stunning” sleeves, and 
her pretty face encircled by the dingy frills 
of a quaint lace cap; and Gilbert, looking 
very ridiculous in knee-breeches and a bat- 
tered old wig, which had been worn by 
some great-grandfather of our family. 

This scene was received with great ap- 
plause and merriment; and it was followed 
by a variety of love-scenes and tragic epi- 
sodes, in all of which the comic element was 
rather prominent, owing to the incongruous 
costumes and startling attitudes of the ac- 
tors; who looked supernaturally solemn in 
all the love-scenes, and appeared much in- 
clined to laugh in the midst of the high 
tragedy. 

After the tableaux, and while the com- 
pany was doing uniimited justice to my 
special part of the evening’s entertainment, 
I chanced to witness a suggestive little epi- 
sode between Gilbert and Susie, He was 
holding a plate, from which she regaled 
herself with Harrie’s choicest bon-bons; at 
the same time bending low his handsome 
head, to whisper in her ear some of the ex- 
travagantly sentimental gallantries which 
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he had such a talent for whispering; but 
Susie knew him too well to trust in their 
sincerity. 

“IT wish you would n’t be so silly, Gil- 
bert,” I heard her exclaim, ‘‘ You say 
those things to every girl you know, and 
you never mean them!’ she added severely, 


but stealing a wistful glance at him from 
under her drooping eye-lashes, 

I did not catch Gilbert’s answer; but if 
he was not in earnest then, he became » 
afterward; and he must have convinces 
Susie of his sincerity, for they were ma. 
ried that winter, 


MANSLAUGHTER, 


BY W. H. MACY. 


I had been several weeks adrift in New 
York, for the ship in which I had arrived 
had been sold to New-Bedford parties to be 
transformed into a whaler, and I was thus 
thrown out of employment. Freights were 
dull, seamen a drug in the market, and I 
had begun to realize that the great city of 
Gotham was not a desirable place for a sail- 
or to be in for any great length of time with 
no monthly pay running on. I was not on- 
ly getting into debt to old Veazie, the land- 
lord with whom I boarded, but was wearing 
my welcome out, and made to feel that my 


room was better than my company. 

New-comers had arrived who had money 
to spend, and it was *‘Get up, Jack, and 
let John set down,” as old sailors cleverly 
describe this state of things. 

I had taken a stro!) down one of the piers 
on the East-River side, without any partic- 
ular object in view, but merely from the 
force of daily habit, and to kill time. It 
was a pieasant surprise to me to recognize 
the pleasant face of Mr. Murdock, the mate 
with whom ! had sailed on the last ship, 
who was coming rapidly up the wharf, wi i 
a busy and cheerful air about him, as if he 
had really some purpose in view, ti.ough I 
knew that he had been like myself a victim 
of the blues when I last met him. 

** Hollo!”’ he hailed, got a voyage yet?”’ 

* No,” said I gloumily, **and I don’t see 
any chance of getting one this fail, But 
what’s in the wind with you, Mr. Murdock? 
You look as if you had struck oil or found 
a gold-mine.” 

“Why, I’ve got employment,” he an- 
swered, *‘and I thiuk there’s a chance for 


you, too, if you go for it without losing 
time, I’ve shipped mate of that ship, there, 
the ‘ Vindicator,’ cotton-loaded, bound for 
Liverpool. We sail this afternoon. The 
crew are all on board, As she has gota 
second-mate, you can’t get that berth, —[ 
wish you could,— but she is one able-seaman 
short, and that’s better than idleness,” 

* Of course it is,”’ said I. ** I your man, 
Where’s the agent ?”’ 

** Here: come with me.’’ He turned back, 
and we went down together to where the 
agent and the captain were talking together, 
Within ten minutes my name was duly en- 
tered as one of the crew of the ** Vindicator,” 
and [had my month’s advance jingling in 
my pocket. There was enough to wipe out 
oid Veazie’s score; and after a parting glass 
to a prosperous voyage, [ shouldered my 
bag which contained all my personal esta, 
and joining my old friend Mr. Murdock, 
we reported ourselves on board, Before 
the sun set we had discharged our pilot, 
and were leaving Sandy Liook in the dis 
tance, 

That night in the middle watch, the mate 
had a chance, for the first time, to talka 
little about the new situation, We agreed 
that the **Vindicator” was a good sailor, aud 
worked remarkably well for a coiton-laden 
ship. 

* But I suppose,” said Murdock, ** that 
she has been joaded in a hurry, and her cat 
go is not screwed very tightly, and she’s of 
that build that you can’t load very deeply. 
Even now she is high out of water, and does 
not seem to have any such cargo as het 
manifest shows,”’ 
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“Jt appears to me,” said I, “ that she is 
hot very well found in rigging and sails, 
though she may have more spare stores than 
I have any suspicion of.”’ 

** Mean enough in that respect,’’ returned 
the mate, “though this is, of course, be- 
tween you and me. There’s no spare 
eordage worth mentioning, and her running 
gear is all so worn, that even for this short 
voyage there’]l be a grand chance to prae- 
tice the arts of knotting and splicing before 
we get to Liverpool. However, Captain 
Burke seems a very fair sort of man, and 
says he shall buy all that is needed when 
we arrive there,” 

**Well,”’ said I, “I can only hope that 
we shall not have much heavy weather on 
the passage out; for, if we should carry away 
anything, we should be crippled, with little 
or no means to help vurselves,”” 


My wish was gratified, for the weather 
continued for the most part very moderate, 


and we had a good run acoss the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Captain Burke was certainly not a bad 
man to sail with, being rather quiet and re- 
served, while the crew were as fair average 
as merchantmen's crews run, made up of 
various nationalities. So the voyage was a 
pleasant one on the whole, and unbroken 
fora month by any occurrence of startling 
interest. 

We had observed that Captain Burke fre- 


quently held long talks aside with the stew- 
ard, who was an Englishman of fair intelli- 
gence, but this circumstance carried no 
weight in my mind until [ came to look 
back upon it afterward. The two had sail- 
ed together before, and it is no uncommon 
thing for 2 commander to be on familiar 
terms with a favorite subordinate, especial- 
ly with,one who holds a position in his own 
end of the ship, and near his own person. 

When within a few days’ sail of our port, 
Captain Burke one morning directed Mr. 
Murdock to overhaul the long-boat, caulk 
her, and put her in complete order for ser- 
vice. She had been housed over and used 
4s a receptacle for odds and ends, a part of 
her having also been occupied as a pig-p7n; 
but the order seemed to the mate a little 
Unexpected, as she was not likely to be 
needed in Liverpool dock. However, we 
went to work upon her, and put her in 
thorouzh condition, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the captain. 

As we drew in to the entrance of St. 
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George’s Channel in the night, we ran under 
easy working canvas, and when we went 
below at four o’clock in the morning, leav- 
ing the starboard watch in charge, every- 
thing looked promising for a speedy ‘and 
successful termination of our outward voy- 
age. But just as day was breaking there 
was a grand uproar and alarm, among 
which the cry of “ Fire!’ was to be heard, 
and the odor of smoke was the first that sa- 
luted our waking senses. The ‘* Vindica- 
tor’’’s forecastie was a sort of house built in 
above the spar-deck, an inconvenient and 
dangerous arrangement in heavy weather, 
but one which left more room for stowage of 
cargo underdeck. 

Thus we had onlytorush out at the door, 
half-dressed, and we were directly in the 
midst of the confusion, and, haif-choked, 


we rushed aft to get to windward of the 


smoke, as the wind, blowing on the ship’s 
quarter, drove it direcily forward upon us, 
There was much stir and excitement 
among the crew and officers, and some con- 
tradictory orders were given, for there ap- 
peared to be no organized plan to make an 
effort to subdue the fire. But as the mate 
jumped out of the cabin he appeared to take 
in the situation at a glance, and issued or- 
ders to man the waist-pump, and pass along 
water. The smoke was pouring up in thin 
wreaths through the joints or cracks of the 


* main-hatches, but he ordered us not to lift 


them off until we were ready with water for 
fighting the fire. 

**It ’snouse, Mr. Murdock!’ sang out the 
captain, as he now for the first time made 
his appearance among us, ‘* You can’t 
save the ship!” 

** How do you know we can’t?” demand- 
ed the younger officer sharply. 

** Because I’ve looked in there from aft, 
through the buik-head, and [I know the fire 
has got too good a hold. We must bring 
her to the wind at once. Stand by there, to 
brace up the yards!” 

**T don’t think there’s much fire, sir,’’ 
answered Mr. Murdock. ‘I believe we can 
put it out if we make the trial, and if we 
run her on her course in shore, we can keep 
the fire smothered for a long time and get 
her in port, or very nearly so, before our 
lives will be in any danger.” 

‘“* Hard-a-port your helm, and brace up the 
yards!’ thundered Captain Burke. ‘I tell 

you, Mr. Murdock, it is madness to under- 
take to fight the fire. The cotton is smould- 
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ering between decks, and as soon as you 
start a hatch, she will be all in flames. Lay 
bold of the long-boat, and slew her round 
here, ready to launch her out of the gang- 
way. Lay the maintopsail right in aback. 
It’s well we put the Jong boat in order, Mr. 
Murdock, though you didn’t think she 
would be needed so soon,” 

“* No, sir, but I suspect you did!’ answered 
the mate, in a fierce whisper, which was 
overheard only by me, who happened to be 
standing nearest to them at the moment. 
* Captain Burke, 1’ve not been in the habit 
of deserting my vesse] at the first alarm 
without an effort to save her,” 

The men obeying the orders had already 
slued the heavy boat athwart the deck un- 
der the leadersbip of the second mate. The 
captain turned away for a moment from 
Mr. Murdock, then turned back again, as if 
he had decided upon the course he was to 
take. 

“Look ’e here, young man!’ said he, 
“you and I ought to be friends, and I hope 
we shall ve, I heard your suspicious words, 
and now let us understand each other. If 
you ever repeat them or let any hint of the 
kind pass your lips, you shall be haunted to 
death, wherever you may hide yourself! 
And bark ye,” he continued in a more 
peaceable tone, ‘*I don’t want to threaten, 
nor quarrel with you. Keep your mouth 
shut, and carry out my orders, And here.’’, 
He put something with a chinking sound 
into Mr. Murdock’s hand. I could see but 
indistinctly what was done; but having had 
my own suspicions, I was intensely interest- 
ed in this colloquy from the moment they 
first addressed each other, and was now 
crouching where I could overhear it with- 
out being seen, 

I could have sworn to what would have 
been the next movement, for I knew Reuben 
Murdock to be the very soul of honor, and 
his temper to be very quick and proud. 
The touch of the money upon his hand was 
like poliution. Quick as thought, the gold 
pieces were hurled back into the face of 
Captain Burke with a force that must have 
cut into the flesh, He staggered back, livid 
with rage, and seized an iron belaying-pin 
from the rail, I rushed forward to prevent 
murder, if possible; but my shipmate, 
quicker than a flash, had struck out from 
the shoulder with his left fist, and the cap- 
tain toppled headlong over the side. He 
was standing on the poop, which at the 


sides had only a low rail about the height 
of his knees, and the force of the blow, for 
which he was unprepared, had knocked him 
clear overboard! 

There was an expression of horror in Mr, 
Murdock’s face, as he realized what he had 
done, But a moment satisfied us that there 
was no help for the captain: he would not 
rise again, until the sea should give up its 
dgad, Stunned by the biow, he had sunk & 
once, and my dearest friend had the blood 
of a fellow-being upon his soul! 

He thought there had been. no wit 


ness of the affair, for he did not know I , 
was near him, until he found me looking t 
over the rail at his side, ¢ 

The pall of smoke between us and the t 
second-mate’s gang hid them from view, t 
and there was no one at the helm, the last t 
helmsman having locked the wheel when p 
the maintopsail was thrown aback, and left ke 
it to take care of itself, tl 

** know all,’’ I whispered, *‘ I have seen 
all, but I am the only witness,” % 

**] ’m glad you do know all,” he answered it 
huskily. “I did it in self-defence: there u 
lies the iron bar that was to have crushed T 
my skull, and there the accursed gold that m 
he thought to buy me with. The pirate, a 
for he is no better, has gone to his account, e 
But I can save the ship yet. To your duty, br 
now. Take the helm, and put it hard up! n 
Belay all with that long-boat!’’ he roared lie 
in a voice of thunder. ‘‘Square in the as 
maintopsail!”" tu 

The men, with blind instinct of obedience, er 
hurried to obey the orders which were so wi 
peremptory. But the second-mate ventured T) 
to ask, ‘‘ Where ’s the old man?” as 

“Gone overboard, I think,’’ was the ap- no 
swer, whichevery man could hear. ‘* Either ; 
tumbled, or, what ’s more likely, jump he 
ed overboard. But don’t stop to ask we 
questions, I command this ship now, and be 
1’m going to take her into Liverpool, if you Bee 
obey my orders. Steady, so!’’ he cried, ] 
turning to the helmsman: ‘‘rig the waist § by 
pump, and pass along water.” ma 

Instead of lifting the hatches, he ordered F tak 


them covered with tarpaulins, and every if t 
thing made as tight as possible. A tudhf jon 
with hose attached, which had been useda fe way 
New York when filling the fresh-water cask d 
in the stowage, was now brought into play. — set 
It was slung up to the mainstay, so as#§ but 
hang afew feet above the deck, and thus— tor 
water could be thrown through a small pipe} mat 
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with considerable force. As the volume of 
smoke rolled forward again now that the ship 
was steered off free, we were able to work 
without being choked by it, and Mr. Mur- 
dock, sending another man tothe wheel, 
directed me to take charge of the hose and 
pipe, which had been led down througha 
small opening in the after-hatch. 

The job was no comfortable one for me, 
for it was hardly possible to stay under deck 
to do it, 

’ But, keeping a wet piece of canvas round 
my head so as to overhang my eyes, 1 
fought hard, while the mate drove the men 
up to their duty, and kept the water supply 
comivg down through the hose with a full 
head of power. After a little while I got 
the run of the spot which I supposed to be 
the nucleus of the fire, and kept the stream 
playing hard upon that one place, Fora 
long time it was imposible to tell whether 
the fire or the water was gaining, for the 
whole space forward of where I stood 
was filled with thick smoke, which found 


its chief vent only at the little forescuttle 


under the deck-forecastle before mentioned. 
The whole half of the ship, from the main- 
mast to the bows, both above and below 
deck, was entirely uninhabitable. I became 
exhausted at last, and was glad enough to 
breathe the fresh air once more, as Mr. Mi- 
nott, the second mate, jumped down to re- 
lieve me, the after-hatch being closed again 
as soon as I was up. Still we kept the hose- 
tub full and the pressure on, and after sev- 
eral hours of steady work, it began to be 
whispered that we were really gaining. 
The smoke was less dense than at first, and 
as ne flame had been seen, we felt confident 
now that we could drown it out. 

All this time the ship was making swift 
headway toward her port, and though the 
weather was hazy, three or four vessels had 
been seen which passed us near enough to 
see something of our mishap. 

But no signal of distress had been hoisted 
by Mr. Murdock, nor the slightest deviation 
made from our voyage. He was bound to 
take her to Liverpool if it could be done; but 
if the worse came to worst there was the 
long-boat, and rescue was sure, in these 
waters, to be not far off. 

Meanwhile the English steward had been 
set to work with the rest, passing water}. 
but he could not conceal his unwillingness 
to make any exertion to save the ship, The 
mate had his eye upon him from time to 


time, and understood now the real truth of 
the matter. When at last it was quite cer- 
tain that we should be able to save the ship, 
acheer went up from all bands save one. 
The steward was the only one who appeared 
to be disappointed — the wrong way. 

Suddenly he threw down his bucket with 
a thrilling cry, and rushed frantically up to 
the mate with a-countenance expressing no 
bad counterfeit of horror and mortal fear, 

“L’ve just thought of it! The powder, 
Mr. Murdock! Captain Murdock! The 
powder! the powder!” 

‘*What powder?” demanded Mr. Mur- 
dosk. ‘* Whatare you talking about?” 

‘**Oh, the powder! ten kegs of it stowed in 
the lower ’old, directly under the fire! We 
shall all be blown up, if we don’t get clear 
of the ship and save ourselves!’ 

The mate seized the ring of the after- 
hatch, and jerked it off. 

**Down there, and haul the powder out, 
if you know where it is. Either get it out 
or stay there with it. By Heaven! if the 
ship blows up I’]l make sure that you go up 
with her!’ and, seizing the steward in his 
iron grasp, he kicked him down the hatch- 
way, which was at once closed again. 

I spoke to Mr. Murdock in a low tone. 
** What do you think of this new danger?” 
I asked. 

danger at all,” he answered confi- 
dently, ‘* because there’s no powder down 
there. The fellow was the only one in the 
captain’s secret counsels, and the trouble is, 
he hasn’t got his pay yet, which was to 
have been something handsome if the ship 
had been lost. He finds that she is to be 
saved; and it has just occurred to him, very 
suddenly, that he could crowd this lie upon 
me because I knew nothing about the stow- 
age of the cargo. I don’t believe there is 
much cargo under the lower deck, anyhow; 
but we’ll soun find out, if we can get the 
fire under.”’ 

The energy and will of one resolute man 
held all hands to their stations, but kept the 
work going on, All seemed to stand in awe 
of their new commander, and no reference 
had been made to the strange disappearance 
of Captain Burke since the answer to the 
second -mate’s question. 

It was not until afternoon that we ven- 
tured to open hatches and go to work be- 
tween decks, smothering and squelching out 
what was left of the fire. There was some- 
thing of a general average among the bales 
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of cotton, and the deck-beams and carlines 
were charred, and in some places deeply 
burned; but. after all, a few days’ work in 
the way of repairs would make the vesse) as 
good as ever. We found her to be heavily 
ballasted in the lower hold, but, excepting 
what was between decks, there was really 
no cargo worth mentioning. What had 
been a vague suspicion as to the gigantic 
fraud intended upon her underwriters was 
now a clear certainty. 

In due time we took a pilot on board, and 
proceeded on up the Mersey to Liverpool. 
But the rumors of the strange doings on 
board had preceded us, and we found our- 
selves and our vessel objects of great curios- 
ity and notoriety. The legal authorities took 
such a special interest in us, that we were 
all arrested and held to await an investiga- 
tion. We learned that the “‘ Vindicator” had 
been insured to the value of a full cargo of 
first quality cotton; and that most of the 
risk was in a Liverpoo) office, having been 
taken by their New-York agency. There 
had been several shipwrecks under suspi- 
cious circumstances within a short time, 
and there was no doubt that these Liver- 
pool underwriters had now got hold of a 
ship which it was never intended should 
reach port: they had the complete evidence 
under their very eyes, and would sift the 
matter to the bottom. Then there was the 
mysterious disappearance of the captain to 
be accounted for, occurring as it did eo sud- 
denly, and at the most critical period of the 
story. Altogether it was a case which ex- 
cited the most intense and wide-spread curi- 
osity. 

There was some sparring upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, for the consignees had 
employed counsel to defend the insurance 
ease, and tried hard to get the whole crew 
sent back to America that tne trial might 
take place there. But asit was made appar- 
ent that the “* Vindicator ”’ was really a Brit- 
ish ship, that the insurers were English, and 
that the attempt to destroy the vessel was 
made in British waters, it was decided to go 
on with the investigation. 

Man after man of the crew was called to 
the stand, and subjected to a fire of ques- 
tions and cross-questions, but all told the 
same story without hesitation or deviation. 
They had been shipped after the loading 
was completed, and had reason to suppose 
the ship had a full cargo of cotton. They 
could give no account of the origin of the 
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fire; knew only that they had first seen 
smoke coming out at the chinks of the 
main hatches. The last they had seen of 
the captain he was on the quarter-deck, aft- 
er the ship was hove to, and there seemed to 
be some disagreement between him and the 
mate, though no one thought it anything 
serious, 80 they were not uneasy about it, 
The second-mate testified, as to the ques. 
tion he had asked of Mr. Murdock, and the 
answer given, that the captain had either 
tumbled or jumped overboard. 

The suspicious conduct of the st eward of 
course came out; and when that worthy was 
called to testify, he was severely cross-ques- 
tioned. But he made the best story he could, 
admitting that the gunpowder scrape was 
only an invention of his own, but declar- 
ing that he gave this alarm solely from his 
fears for the safety of his own life and his 
anxiety to get clear of the wreck. 

Of course this statement was what might 
be called “‘ too thin,”’ in the face of the fact 
that he was careful to wait until the climax 
of danger was past before he gave the false 
alarm, 

He could tell no more than his shipmates 
had done of the suspicious disappearance of 
the captain. 

Then my name was called, and I was 
placed under oath to tell all that I knew in 
the matter. I proceeded to answer all the 
preliminary questions much in the same 
words that had been used by the oth- 
ers, though at that moment I knew nothing 
about the previous statements, as only one 
witness was brought into court at a time. 
My testimony went on swimmingly until! 
was brought upon my guard by the ques 
tion, — 

“Did you see anything of Captain 
Burke, subsequent to his going aft on the 
quarter-deck, after having given the order 
to get out the long-boat?’’ 

I hésitated a moment, but soon decided 
to answer, ** Yes, I did.” 

** State all you know or saw of him sub- 
sequent to that.” 

I hesitated longer than before, and final- 
ly decided not to answer. I took the literal 


ground that the answer was not revelait 
to the subject, but the magistrate told me 
that he and not I was to be the judge of 
that matter, and insisted upon a reply. | 
cared little for his threats for contempt of 
court, and refused to budge from my posi- 
tion. The case at issue, I said, was 
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tween the insurers and the owners, or rather 
the charterers, of the ship ‘‘ Vindicator,” 
although I had no doubt that Captain Burke 
was implicated in the fraud, and knew all the 
facts about the cargo, or rather deficiency of 
cargo. But I argued, if I told all I knew of 
his fate, the story might seriously compro- 
mise another person, an intimate friend of 
mine, who was not then on trial, and 
against wkom there was no charge pending. 
If I must be compelled to tell all I knew, 
this person should at least have a right to 
hear my statement, as he would do if he 
had been reguiarly arraigned as a criminal. 

Finally, the court, finding me determined 
even to obstinacy, and being specially anx- 
ious to get all that I knew, without further 
delay, consented that Mr. Murdock, who 
was the only witness remaining to be ex- 
amined, should be brought into the court- 
room, and confronted with me, 

The young mate entered the court-room 
with an easy, confident, I might almost say 
defiant, manner. Our eyes met, and I read 
in that one look all that I wanted. I was 
to tell the whole truth without reserve or 
precaution: he was ready to listen to it all, 
and to confirm it by his own testimony 
when called upon. To be sure, [ might 
have known all this before, from my obser- 
vations of the man’s character, but it was a 
great comfort to me to have him present, 
and to meet that honest, re-assuring look. 

I told the straight-forward tale of the 
quarrel] and the blow, omitting no circum- 
stance which I thought would throw light 
upon a full understanding of the truth. I 
told, with a pride which I could not conceal, 
the story of his conduct afterward, and how 
the ship had been saved and brought into 
port by his coolness and resolution. 

But, when Reuben Murdock himself 
stood up and took the oath, a sensation at 
once ran through the assembly. As he 
went on with his testimony, no words 
@n describe the impression produced by 
his open, fearless face, and his brief, point- 
ed answers, every word of which bore the 


stamp of truth. He had no grounds of sus- 
picion, he said, against Captain Burke up to 
the time of the fire, though he thought it 
odd that he should. have been so careful to 
put the long-boat in sea-going order just at 
that time. He had since thought much 
about the private talks between the captain 
and the steward, though he attached no im- 
portance to them when they occurred. He 
now believed the steward to have been acces- 
sory to the plot for destroying the ship, if 
not indeed the actual incendiary. 

The case appeared clear enough to all who 
had followed the evidence, and a spontane- 
ous cheer burst from the whole assembly as 
the counsel declared that he had no further 
questions to ask. My friend came down 
from the stand with the step of a conqueror 
rather than that of a culprit. 

As a matter of form it was neccessary to 
detain and try him on a complaint for man- 
slaughter; but as all the evidence was knuwn 
before, the case might be said to have been 
prejudged, and he was sentenced to such a 
trifling term of imprisonment that his pun- 
ishment was more like an honorable acquit- 
tal than anything else. 

Through the influence of the underwriters, 
he at once obtained command of a fine ship, 
and I sailed as an officer with him on that 
and other subsequent voyages. There was 
always a shadow of sadness upon his face 
and in his manner whenever that eventful 
voyage of the ‘‘ Vindicator” was referred to, 
but [ think his feeling was nothing like re- 
morse in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He had merely resented an insult as it 
seemed, and had struck the blow in self-de- 
fence. The steward, being held for further 
examination, became frightened, and being 
also disappointed of the payment he had ex- 
pected for his rascality, confessed the whole 
truth, implicating also the other guilty par- 
ties, 

For the confession his own eseape was 
connived at, and he was allowed to go free, 
not a richer, but, it is to be hoped, a wiser 
man. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Some one has demanded, — I really forget 
who, — how it is that so many cobblers have 
become wonderful men. I will just men- 
tion two, who, though dead, are still exer- 
cising a silent and a mighty influence upon 
Christendom, — Jacob Behmen and George 
Fox. Newton himself “‘ploughed with 
Behmen’s heifer,”’ and so we owe, indirect- 
ly, the greatest scientific impetus of the 
modern world to a theosophizing shoemaker, 
The great William Law, the spiritual father 
of John Wesley and of the Methodist move- 
ment of the last century, and—as some 
say—of the Anglo-Catholic movement of 
this century, confessed that the humble 
Jacob was his true teacber. If so, we owe 
the two greatest impetuses of modern Eng- 
land to a poor Christian cobbler. 

If this were to be an essay upon wonder- 
ful shoemakers, I think I could add a list 
which would be really surprising. How- 
ever, it is not to be an essay upon wonder- 
‘ful shoemakers, but merely the transcript 
eof one episode out of the life of a certain 
poor, honest, journeyman cobbler, by name 
Roger Breese, and out of the life of his be- 
trothed sweetheart, Alice Dean. Roger 
Breese and Alice Dean had been engaged 
since she was fifteen and he twenty years 
old, ‘Great poverty, a drunken father, the 
death of her mother, and the necessity of 
independent work, had made Alice a 
thoughtful little woman long before she 
had reached the age of womanhood,—a 
fact wiiich I feel it necessary to state, as 
the prudent reader might otherwise stop 
during the relation, to say over to himself, 
or herself, three or four sober old proverbs 
concerning the evil of very early engage- 
ments, and the ignorance of their own 
minds supposed to be generally characteris- 
tic of young givis; with which proverbs I 
most corilially agree, preserving the right of 
exclusion from ali their conditions to Alice 
(Dean. ‘For if, as a certain spasmodic poet 
has said, we are to count life by heart- 
‘throbs, not by minutes, why, then our little 
Aliee could recifon up heart-throbs enough 
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at the age of fifteen to attest her right to all 
the honors, privileges and considerations of 
fifzy. 

Alice was a little less than fifteen when 
she took the place of a maid-of-all-work, 
This exchange of her miserable home for 
domestic service was merely an escape out 
of the fire into the frying-pan. Both of 
them were a fierce trial to the poor girl; but 
the latter burnt a little less fiercely. Bor, 
although her mistress never beat her, never 
swore at her, — while ber father frequently 
did both, — because the lady had not heat 
or passion enough in her nature for such 
violent exercises, yet she made the litie 
servant’s life very bitter to her by her int 
nite applications of ‘**Thou shalt not” 
Everything that was humane, natural, pleas 
ant or desirable, had this waiving before it, 
like the flaming sword, to keep off Alice's 
eyes, hands, and longings. Above all sh 
was allowed no followers. Mrs, Stamens, 
having never—she thanked goodness- 
been in love herself, considered love th 
most ridiculous folly and delusion under 
the sun. Even if it might be indulged in 
by people who had time and money for it, 
it certainly was not fit for servants, Si 
was often heard to say that love made mo 
thieves than malice or selfishness did; d 
stroyed cold meat more rapidly than ff 
blows; and would empty a larder quicke 
than a whole hungry family. She had b 
servants with huge appetites, and servaut 
with lovers: she found both expensive; \ 
the latter the most; for even if their o 
appetites were ordinary, their lovers’ 
usually exorbitant. 

In spite of these restrictions of her mi 
tress, Alice met Roger very often. 
managed to have walks together, to betrol 
themselves to each other; and after fi 
years’ steady love, under great difficult 
to fix at ‘ast a wedding-day; she by 
time being twenty, and he twenty-five. 

During these years of courtship they 
both worked very hard and saved 8% 
money. Roger's situation was as good 
his sweetheart’s was unpromising. In¢ 
he always thought, and almost hoped, 
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that Alice must need nearly every farthing 
of her scanty wages for her dress, The 
proud youth delichted himself with the be- 
lief that she was dependent upon him; his 
jove was pleased with the fancy that he 
should bestow everything on her, and re- 
ceive nothing from her in return, He in- 
tended to set up a small shop of his own, 
and begin an independent business with his 
wedded life, 

But the long self-reliance of his sweet- 
heart had made her too proud to think of 
entering a home to which she contributed 
no tangibie goods. It was kind and loving 
of Roger, she said, and like him to declare 
that “if she bad thousands, he should like 
her none the better.”’ She should like to 
have thousands, just to give them to him. 
Yet, since she had not the income of a 
duchess or of a banker's heiress, she would 
do what she could toward enriching him 
with the income of a poor little servant 
maid. She kept a secret stocking for her 
few, far-between and hardly earned guineas, 
When Roger talked of anything he had 
bought or contemplated buying, the loving 
maiden inwardly smiled with her delight at 
the sly, unexpected additions to his comfort 
and pleasure which it was her intention 
and in her power to add. Roger’s work 
was ten miles from his sweetheart’s; so he 
had a walk of twenty miles whenever he 
wished to see her. He could afford this 
only once a week, —namely, on Saturday 
evenings; for then he could sleep at a tav- 
ern, spend some of the Sunday with Alice, 
and return at night, to be in time for the 
work of the new week. 


CHAPTER II. 


It so fell out, between the second and 
third asking of the bans, that our little hero- 


ine was taken ill. Her cold mistress, hav- 
ing tried in vain to dissuade her from what 
she called the false step of marriage, be- 
lieved every relative duty to be snapped be- 
tween them by Alice’s persistent refusal to 
become a spinster. So soon. therefore, as 
she found her useless, she sent her away. 
“You would make a convenience of my 
house, Alice Dean,” she said. ‘* You would 
stay under my roof, although you have al- 
ready given me warning, —fancy a servant 
giving warning, indeed,—now, you will 
find your mistake, I don’t know what 
your future husband may be,—I am not 
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rich enough to keep sick people and idlers, 
I think you will remember till the day of 
your death what a good mistress I have 
been. All the servants who have left my 
situation have wished themselves back 
again.”’ 

Alice attempted, in a meek spirit, to dis- 
cover and imagine all sorts of benefits re- 
ceived by her from Mrs. Stamers.. It wasa 
hard and microscopic task; however she 
succeeded in it at last. 

am sure, missus,”’ she said, thank 
you heartily for all your kindnesses,”’ 

“Tt is no more than your duty, Alice,” 
answered the lady, with a gratified smile 
and folding of the hands, 

“So, missus, And if you see a young 
man walking about here on Saturday, look- 
ing up and down at the house, ma’m, would 
you be so very kind, ma’m, as to send the 
new servant and ask him if his name is 
Roger Breese; and if, it is Roger, ma’m, to 
ask him to go to my father’s and I will send 
him word where I am, ma’m?” And Alice 
waited, trembling and blushing. 

** Alice Dean, I can’t think how you dare 
to take such a liberty with me and my 
house,’”’? answered her mistress, ‘I have 
always warned you of the folly and unfit- 
ness of young women, who have their liv- 
ing to get, keeping lovers. You know that 
my servamts are not allowed to have follow- 
ers; and it is mest likely that 1 shall send 
an officer after the young man, instead of 
my servant, if I see him prowling up and 
down, looking into these windows.” So 
the girl left, dispirited. 

Poor Alice feared to go and live with her 
drunken father, lest she should be insulted 
by any of his low associates, and lest he 
should be tempted to lay his hands upon 
the little store she had laid up for Roger 
and herself. So she was obliged to seek a 
lodging in the town, where she could live 
decently until that day next week, when 
Roger would take her as his wife to her 
first and last real home. 

The misfortune she most dreaded, — 
namely, the dissipation of her little capital, 
— began the moment she had left her mis- 
tress’s house. To save expense she made 
up her mind to carry her own trunk to her 
lodging. She tried to do so, but she found 
herself too weak. She was obliged to hire 
a carrier; and that involved a dip into 
** Roger’s money,” as she delighted to call 
it, 
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So that the dip might be as shallow as 
possible, she engaged a Jad instead of a man 
for her porter. But before they had half 
reached the quarter of the town where 
Alice’s lodging was situated, his boyhood 
began to evince itself in a very visible man- 
ner. He panted, and drew long breaths, 
aud perspired greatly, and now and then 
stumbled under the weight. His pride tried 
to hide these signs. He endeavored to 
stimulate himself with the thought of his 
payment; but his efforts at self-encourage- 
ment came out very plainly in certain 
noises, and in his unconscious compression 
and biting of his lips, The tender-hearted 
lass espied them; she could not endure to 
see him so vexed and inconvenienced; and 
so, for the rest of the way, she insisted on 
bearing half the weight, 

When she had arrived in her room, and 
had dismissed ber young porter, and sat 
down to rest herself, she began to feel the 
bitter results of her efforts with the heavy 
trunk. She was very ill when she started; 
she was now ten times worse. Her head 
ached fiercely; her breath was short, audi- 
ble and gasping; her whole body was parched 
and feverish. She called her landlady into 
the room, and asked her for a little cold 
water. The woman liad counted on pro- 
viding a supper for her; as she heard her 
stay was to last only a week, she meant to 
make the week a paying one, so she had 
prepared some two-penny or three-half- 
penny sausages, which were even then fig- 
uring in an imaginary bill of fare at six- 
pence a piece. In rather a disappointed 
tone, therefore, she asked Alice if she should 
bring her nothing toeat. The poor girl said 
she was sure she could not swallow any- 
thing. The landlady said she had some 
new-laid eggs, — they were a kind that won- 
derfully cured headache and fever; indeed, 
she told her that if any of her neighbors 
were ill in that way, they always came and 
begged for one of these eggs, Alice was 
credulous, and did not doubt her landlady’s 
possession of the medical hen which laid 
such eggs; but Alice was also resolute, — 
no one could persuade her out of her own 
methods. She said that she felt a good 
long sleep was what she needed the most, 
and that she should at once go to bed. But 
although she went to bed she could get no 
sleep; all the long night she was tossing 
restlessly over and over. She remembered 
that Roger had promised, if he could get 
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away, to call on her two or three times be 
fore Saturday, for which a friend had offered 
to lend him a horse and cart. She began to 
picture to herself his astonishment when he 
heard that she was gone, and she wondered 
if her mistress would relent, and be com 
municative, 

She made up her mind that, so soon as 
the morning had come, she would lie jn 
wait for the new servant, as she went out 
shopping, and beg her to watch for Roger; 
and if he called, to tell him where his sweet- 
heart had removed. ° 

But when the morning came, she knew 
nothing of purposes and resolutions; she 
was in a brain fever, talking and rambiing 
wildly. 

The landlady wondered that she neither 
saw nor heard anything of her at breakfast; 
and going up to look after her, found her in 
that frightful condition. The woman neither 
knew what money she owned, nor where 
she came from, nor what connection she 
had. She sent for the parish doctor. He 
ordered a nurse for her immediately; so the 
woman of the bouse took upon herself w 
examine the maiden’s trunk and pockets, 
counted out the time which she could keep 
her and a nurse for her, without injury w 
herself, out of Alice’s little store; and a 
once offered the place to a personal friend a 
few doors off. 

For three weeks our poor little servant 
maid lay unconscious of her condition, at 
the rough mercy of these two cormorants 
Their negligence prolonged her illness, At 
the end of that time the greater part of her 
hard-won capital was cruelly dissipated. 


CHAPTER III. 


Unhappy Roger Breese, Alice’s natural 
protector, knew not at this time what had 
become of his darling. Two days after she 
had left the place he was walking up and 
down before the house in his usual manner, 
hemming and coughing. He had never 
been so long at that exercise before, He 
concluded that Mrs, Stamers was detaining 
Alice, or was in the way somehow; or that 
Alice was mischievously prolonging the 
pleasure of hearing her lover’s signals, re 
membering that it was nearly the last time 
that she should do so forever; so he hemmed 
aud coughed louder, But still no one a 
swered with a merry mocking hem ail 
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cough. No bright eyes suddenly peered 
above the blind; no round head gave him a 
series of short, sharp nods, indicating 
whether he should stay or depart. 

** Well,” he said to bimself, ‘‘she’s now 
more mine than her mistress’s; I will knock 
at the door.” He did so, and was prepared 
to see either Alice or Dame Stamers herself ; 
but he started when the door was opened 
by a new servant. The truth flashed upon 
him at once. Mrs, Stamers had done with 
Alice, and would not keep her, even on 
the ground upon which she undertook to 
stay for the coming week, — namely, food 
and drink, but no pay. 

The new maid could not inform him 
where his Alice had gone. She said that 
she had never seen the old servant, for her 
mistress gave her to understand that she 
was not good for much, and invited young 
men there, and that it was her (Mrs, Stam- 
ers) invariable custom to see the old servant 
safely and clearly out of the house before 
she admitted the new one, saying that ‘if 
they only laid their heads together for five 
minutes, they were sure to corrupt each 
other.”’ Roger uttered a strong and angry 
word or two, said he wished Alice had left 


the day her time was out, bade the maid 
good-night, and departeds He went off at 


once to her father’s. He found the misera- 
ble man sottish and wandering; he was in- 
capable of being moved by the news of his 
daughter’s departure, and as incapable of 
giving any clew to her present whereabouts. 
Roger ran down from the besotted creature’s 
room, and found himself under the dark 
sky, not knowing whither to turn for his 
Alice. He went round to all the shops 
where he had ever known Alice to call. At 
each place they could only tell him that 
they had not seen her for the last three or 
four days, and that another young woman 
now came on Mrs, Stamers’s errands. He 
exhausted all the time allowed him in this 
fruitless search, When he came to the 
place where he was to meet the friends who 
had promised to give him a lift on the way 
home, he found them gone; he had arrived 
too late, He had to walk the ten miles 
alone, a miserable man, giving himself up 
to fears, to bemoanings, and once or twice 
to anger, to wonder, and even to suspicion. 

Every evening, for a week, Roger walked 
twenty miles, from his work to the town 
and back, seeking his sweetheart, regularly 
Visiting her father and that same series of 
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tradesmen on whom he had called the first 
night of his loss, But he received no tid- 
ings, good or bad. Sometimes he felt that 
even bad news would be better than none, 
for the hope of any good explanation of her 
marvelous disappearance often died out for 
hours together. Still he persevered in his 
inquiry. 

At last the young men in one of the shops 
he was wont to call at began to speculate 
upon his case, When he entered, they 
winked and smiled, and whispered to one 
another. They said they could very accu- 
rately perceive what was what: she had 
jilted him; but he was too great a booby to 
believe it, One or two of them asked if it 
would not be a true kindness to suggest 
this explanation to him, 

They agreed that it would; and they did 
so. He answered with such scorn and pas- 
sion, with such a violent assertion of his 
Alice’s faithfulness, with such threats 
against any one who should villify her un- 
justly, that the suggesters wished they had 
let the subject alone. 

At the end of the week, on the day which 
was to have been their wedding-day, while 
Alice lay tossing over restlessiy, and talking 
wild nonsense, he came into the town to 
settle in bis own house and shop. As night 
after night he returned alone to the house 
he had bought and furnished for another, 
still without news of her, he took forth from 
his memory the suggestion of the young 
shopmen; he laid it out, so to speak, before 
him; he turned it over and over; he looked 
at it in every light, on every side; he began 
to admit its possibility; and at last,in a 
morbid mood, he half believed it. 

His shop was still unfinished, and he 
spent his time wainly in traveling hither 
and thither, seeking stock for it. But he 
went about all business poorly, and with a 
heavy and half-broken heart, It seemed a 
mockery to him to be making such prepara- 
tions. He did not believe he should live to 
use them, He did not want todo so. For 
the mystery of Alice’s departure, her terri- 
bie silence, and this gradual but surely ex- 
cusable admission into his heart of suspi- 
cion of her faith and love toward him, 
plucked all the zest and purpose out of his 
life. It was for her sake he had worked 
submissively as a foreman so many years; 
for her sake he had stinted himself in dress, 
amusement, indulgences of all kinds, and 
found delight in such sacrifices. Every cut 
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of a saw, every blow of a hammer or mal- 
let, every coat of paimt, every boot and shoe 
in his shop, held in his mind some relation 
to her comfort and prosperity, as a part of 
that household of which she was about to 
be the daily sunshine; the source and cen- 
tre of all its light and warmth and pleas- 
antness; the measure of its work and rest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At last Alice came to herself; in a little 
while she rose from her bed in good health. 
But she was quite penniless, Her greedy 
attendants had disposed of every mite of 
her little fortune; even her wedding-clothes 
had gone into the nasty hands of the pawn- 
brokers, for medicine, food, and lodging. 

She felt ashamed, the proud lass, to send 
after Roger, or let him see her as she was, 
She got a little employment as a charwo- 
man, at one house and another, through 
the recommendation of the Sisters of Mercy 
and the parish clergyman, who were them- 
selves too poor to give her any other help, 
But she kept from them the story of her 
love and betrothal, and, by doing so, kept 
peace from the aching heart of her Roger; 
for the priest and the sisters, had they 
known it, would at once have sent her off 
to him, or have fetched him to her. She 
made up her mind to continue cheerful at 
charring until she could re-purchase some 
of her good clothes. She would then visit 
Roger, make known her condition to him, 
confess all the story of her savings, and the 
sad way in which it was lost, and steadily 
insist upon the wedding being put off until 
she had removed her uneasiness, and re- 
gained her sense of independence, by recov- 


ering at least some part of her former 
wealth. Her disposition was all compact 
of cheerfulness and hope. Whenever she 
had found anything broken, instead of 
standing over it crying, she had looked to 
see if it could be mended; if it could not, 
she tried to procure another thing of its 
kind. 

So she dealt with her own broken pros- 
pects, just as she had been used to deal with 
her mistress’s broken china. She kept her 
mind fixed upon their restoration. This 
hope gave her great zest and eagerness in 


her servile work. She never let herself re- 


member that the time had come in which, 
except for her misfortune, she would have 


been a bride and a mistress of a household; 
but she set about her dull actualities as if 
no such bright possibillity had ever belonged 
to her. She iooked forward to the glory of 
that moment when she should again find 
her head at rest on the dear shoulder of her 
Roger. She went to her work singing, she 
came from it singing. She said to herself, 
‘To think would destroy me; I shall never 
be able to recover myself if I ponder on my 
loss and my present state.” 

Thus she kept up a fever of counter ex- 
citement by shutting out of her thoughts 
all truth which might excite her, —the 
truth of Roger’s astonishment and paip, 
Whenever she found her mind inclining to 
the realization of his suffering, she would 
sigh and grieve; but the moment the echo 
of her sigh struck athwart her conscious- 
ness, she arrested herself. ‘‘ This will not 
do,” she would say; “it will be all the bet 


ter afterward; our happiness will more 
than make up for our misery.”’ She never 
waited in quietness of spirit, and calmly 
analyzed or probed these ill-digested, hasty 
deductions. If she had done so she would 
have espied a monstrous residuum of 
“proper pride’’ underlying all the other 
elements of her rdluctance to see Roger as 
she was. If she had done so, she would 
have seen what wretchedness, doubt and 
despair she was sowing in the heart of her 
Roger. 

When that quakerly impulse sprang 
up in her, she scrubbed or walked or hum- 
med more vigorously; if a tear for Roger 
started into her eye, she used it as merci- 
lessly as her sighs, and brushed it hurriedly 
away. She felt that if she looked at the 
present, she should be weakened and do 
nothing. lt was only by keeping the end 
before her that she could find spirit and 
moral sinew for work. And whilst she was 
at work, her efforts raised a dust round her 
which hid everything but those efforts. 

But where was the need of al) this? 
What was the end of her eager and inces- 
sant striving? Would Roger love her the 
less for having suffered and lost all? Would 
he love her the less for having but one 
gown, and that an old and ragged one? 
for having shoes with holes in them? for 
being penniless? She knew him better; 
she knew that he never suspected she had a 


farthing of her own, She knew that the 


thought was a delightful one to his open, 
generous nature, as it made him feel him- 
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self the supplier of all her needs. But the 
little maid was vain. 

She had tasted the sweet, pernicious, in- 
toxicating draught of false independence. , 
The draught gave her stimulus for her 
wors. Inafew weeks she had made enough 
to redeem her best new dresses, her shoes, 
and other articles of dress, and to pay her 
standing debts. Roger, in the mean time, 
not having, like Alice, any insight into the 
causes of her mysterious absence and si- 
lence, could not, as she did, find solace, ex- 
citement and delight in looking forward. 
On the contrary, the future was his most 
bitter thought. His disappointments lay 
there. All the glory of his life was behind 
him,—gone by forever. And even that 
past glory, since suspicion and the present 
appearance of things bad begun to cloud it, 
lost all its golden worth, It bad been no 
true possession. It was miserable to think 
that, even when he was most happy, he was 
only so by being ignorant of the truth, by 
trusting in heartless and well-acted deceit. 

Before him he could see nothing but una- 
voidable misery; in the present his thoughts 
exercised themselves worryingly on the 


causes of Alice’s strange departure, until, 
by slow processes, not without, as he con- 
cieved, two ocular proofs, he admitted the 
awful and maddening conclusion that she 
was dishonest and unfaithful. 

The first ocular proof was as follows: One 
dark, foggy night, going from the station to 
his home, after adull day, all through which 
his body had been taken up by business, 
but he himself by the fiery vexation of his 
thoughts, a shape rushed by him which 
startled him, it was so like Alice. He would 
almost have ventured an oath it was she, 
Without thinking, he pursued the figure, 
It turned down some darker street, and was 
lost in the fog. The other glimpse he had 
of it deepened his persuasion that it was 
really his affianced bride whom he had seen. 
“Whose isshe now? What relation to those 
she chooses in preference to me?” He 
went home with these thoughts burning at 
his heart, Still he determined with himself 
that he would not be unjust. He fought a 
brave, hard battle with his suspicions. The 
faith of his heart in Alice strove against 
that testimony of his senses, and overcame. 
He concluded that his senses had deluded 
him, But he also concluded that if Alice 


were in the town, and could keep herseif 
from him at a time when she was so sacred- 
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ly bound, it must be because she had some 
other lover.. He found this hard to believe. 
The very memory, almost the taste, of her 
last kisses rose to contradict it. He could 
not persuade himself that those kisses were 
deceitful and counterfeit, 

A few days after, as he was walking slow- 
ly along, musing gloomily over this myste- 
rious blow, he chanced suddenly to look up, 
and saw the sunshine fall upon a shape 
which he had now no doubt of. He saw it 
was Alice who hurriedly turned the corner 
at the end of the street. He was deter- 
mined to stop her and upbraid her; he felt 
in @ moment half strong enough to fling 
back in her face the love of long years. On 
second thoughts, however, he resolved to 
discover where she was living, and for 
whom and for what she had broken her 
faith. He noticed that her clothes were 
very ragged and ill-looking; perhaps already 
she had begun toearn the wages of unfaith- 
fulness by being so cruelly used. He kept 
at a moderate distance behind her, slinking 
and hiding between intervenient persons, 
In the way he followed her through several 
streets; but turning suddenly in a more 


crowded thoroughfare, as he was straining 


forward eagerly to keep a glimpse of Alice 
in the distance, quite regardless of what 
was near by, a burly dustman ran against 
him. He stumbled and fell. When he 
sprang up again, he could see nothing of 
that soiled bonnet and torn dress his eyes 
had been 8o steadily pursuing, ‘‘ Alas!” he 
thought to himself, ‘‘ what matters it to find 
where she is, what she is doing?” Plainly 
she was in the town; near him, yet not car- 
ing to see him; trying to conceal herself 
from him, Her very rags, perhaps, were 
but a disguise, 

He felt so faint and bewildered that he 
had to stumble into a tavern and call for 
some brandy. As he sat still there, looking 
the awful changes of his life in the face, he 
made up his mind to depart out of the coun- 
try. Amap of New Zealand hung on one 
side of the fire, a view of Otago on the oth- 
er. He talked with two men in the room 
about emigration, The old town of his 
youth, the theatre now of such a mockery, 
seemed to grow hateful tohim. He talked 
with these men until they persuaded him 
to emigrate. But it was not the golden 
vision of wealth which they set before him 


that tempted him; he was impelled by the 
strong desire to burst all his present tram- 
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mels. He hardly knew whether his pride 
and indignation would save, or his sense of 
loss destroy him. He made up his mind to 
get rid of everything—shop and house 
and business — at once, 

In two hours’ time — having made an ap- 
pointment with the men for the next day — 
he returned to his shop. Two or three 
painters immediately came up to him with 
inquiries. Would he have the shutters 
painted green? or grained like oak? or 
picked out with different colors? 

He rushed by them, answering, ‘‘ Oh, 
anyhow.” 

The men looked confused. Experience 
had taught them that anyhow was always 
wrong. One then advised oak. 

“I don’t care the least how the shut- 
ters are painted. I shal] never see them, 
I hope. I shall sell the shop, and go 
off in a day or two to New Zealand.” 

The men fell back, and stared at one 
another. They looked at him again, as 
doubting whether or no he was drunk, or 
had begun to grow insane through his 
troubles, which all of them pretty accurate- 
ly knew. The master determined to pres- 
ent his bill, and insure payment. Roger 
said he would pay him immediately. Watch- 
ing the painter make out his bill, his young 
apprentice came whistling into the shop. 
After a little while he said to his master 
carelessly, — 

** Have you seen the person in the parlor, 
sir?” 

**What person? No,’’ said he. 

‘There was one came for you an hour 
ago,’’ said the lad, “‘and she told me that 
she should wait until you came in.” 

Roger gave a murmur, asigh, and pushed 
his way gloomily through the workmen 
and implements and packages into the room 
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at the back of the shop. Some one fell 
back as he did so. Ah, through the little 
window betwixt the shop and the parlor, 
Alice had been watching him ever since he 
camein. Her heart lashed her with pain 
and woe as she saw the thin figure and 
pinched altered face, and felt that she had 
made him so meagre and so white. She 
leaned on the sill and sobbed. She dared 
not go through to him, for she feared the 
scene of their meeting in the open gaze of 
the workmen. 

Nor shall [describe that scene here. It 
was a long while before either of them 
could realize its truth, and particularly be- 
fore Roger could do so, He asked if he 
had not passed her one night in the fog, 
Sne answered yes, that the night and the 
early morning were the only times she 
dared go out, she so dreaded meeting him. 
He asked her if he had not seen her that 
very day, three hours ago. She blushed 
and pointed to her dress. Roger looked 
down at it; it was a silken one. She told 
him she was rushing to fetch it out of pawn, 
on purpose to visit him and explain herself, 
when he perceived ber that morning; and 
then she added the story of her penury and 
illness, with many tears and prayers for 
forgiveness. 

Roger was so thankful that he wondered 
what he could have to forgive. Her propo- 
sals to regain her little capital ‘* just for 
vanity’s sake,’’ he would not listen to, but 
demanded, as the only penance, that they 
should be married before any more separa- 
tions were possible, He called on the emi- 
gration agents — who said he was a very 
fickle man — and broke off his negotiations; 
but as a kind of recompense, he invited 
them to eat, drink and dance at his wed- 
ding. 


“There! I will wear Mr. Hoffman’s red 
roses, — they are so beautiful with my dress, 
and so becoming to my complexion. Char- 
ley will be furious, of course, but I can’t be 
troubled about his jealous whims, Put 
that lovely cluster a little higher in the puffs 
of my hair, Lizette, and loop my overskirt 
with the other. There! Miss Meyer, don't 
you like that?”’ 

Miss Meyer was the young woman who 
had brought the dress home from Madame 
Dumesnil’s. She was considered to have 
wonderful taste, and she always staid to see 
the dress tried on, and make any alterations 
that might be needed, and suggest the orna- 
ments to be worn with it. 

She stood off at a little distance, with her 
head on one side, and gazed critically at the 
beautiful Miss Creighton; a beautiful lit- 
tle creature, herself, in spite of a mournful 
droop at the corner of her mouth, and some 
faint little lines of care, Her very ideal of 
Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,’? Miss Creighton de- 
clared her to be, with her childish face, 
pure, sea-shell complexion, and the blonde 
hair which she always wore hanging, in a 
long, heavy braid. 

* I think it is perfect!’ she said, after she 
had walked slowly round Miss Creighton. 
“There is nothing wanting! Those beau- 
tiful roses have added just the touch of 
bright color that was needed!’ 

“It was just like Mr. Hoffman to send 
them. He has such exquisite taste!’ said 
Belle Creighton, gazing delightedly at her 
reflection in the mirror,—a tall, graceful 
figure, with folds of creamy satin and frost- 
like lace falling about it, a perfect face, 
dark eyes, both soft and bright, like a Span- 
ish woman’s, and warm-black hair, in which 
the deep red roses ‘‘ blushed and burned.’’ 

“T don’t think he has any better taste 
than Charley!’ said Nan Creighton, 

Nan was a school-girl, and was looking 
on with admiration at her sister’s toilet, 
and wondering if her time would ever 
come, 

Belle’s lip curled slightly, and she tossed 
beuquet into Nan’s lap. 

“You may have his bouquet, since you 
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admire his taste so much,—nothing but 
common flowers! I should n’t think he 
ever took the slightest pains, or considered 
my complexion at all. But Mr. Hoff- 
man ote 

* Pardon me,—I take great liberty, — 
but what did you say the gentleman’s name 
was?” 

The little dressmaker’s sea-shell pink 
cheeks had taken a deeper tint, and there 
was a startled look in her eyes, 

**Hoffman, Carl Hoffman, the distin- 
guished musician, You have heard of him, 
of course?”’ 

**T hear but little of music, now, and it is 
a great grief to me,’’ the: girl said, shaking 
her head sadly. ‘‘But the name startled 
me. It is long since I have heard it, I 
once had a friend of that name, but he is 
dead.” 

**T am so sorry for you!” cried good-na- 
tured, impulsive Nan, 

‘Here, you shall have this bouquet, I 
don’t care for flowers, unless I can wear 
them!’ 

‘Thank you. I love flowers, and I sel- 
dom have any,” said little Miss Meyer, wip- 
ing away a tear, and taking her leave with 
grave courtesy. 

**Miss Meyer, be sure you come with my 
green dinner-dress! Tell Madame Dumes- 
nil I always want you to see my dresses af- 
ter they are done, if they are only wrap- 
pers! Your taste is so charming!” 

**T will tell her,” said Miss Meyer gravely. 

‘*What a queer, grave little soul that is?’ 
said Belle, ‘So different from the rest of 
Madame Dumesnil’s flaunting, stylish shop- 
girls. I wish I could have her for a maid; 
she has twice as much taste as you, Lizette, 
with all your French airs!’ 

The ugly, high-nosed French woman 
dropped a courtesy, and said, with a laugh, 
but with a spiteful accent, — 

** Mademviselle is very good!’’ 

*““No, I am not very good,’”’ said Belle 
candidly, ‘If I were, I should take more 
interest in that girl, and try to find out what 
troubles her, and try to help her.” 

“And if you were good you wouldn’t 
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treat Charley Forester so badly,” said Nan, 
who was very fond of her future brother- 
in-law. 

**What doIdo to Charley?’ said Miss 
Belle indifferently, while Lizette wrapped 
her in her opera cloak. 

* You flirt outrageously!—that’s what 
you do, and when he does n't like it —as I 
should like to know who wouki! — you say 
he is jealous, and threaten to break your 
engagement! If I had such a splendid, ele- 
gant, noble, true lover, as Charley Forester, 
I would be true to him!” 

“Ob the wisdom and virtue of fifteen!’ 
said Belle. 

Mamma Creighton came in at that mo- 
ment, stately in velvet and point-lace and 
diamonds. 

“Now, Belle, I don’t want to see any 
flirting tonight! Everybody is beginning to 
talk about you and Mr. Hoffman, and Char- 
ley is down-stairs, looking perfectly wretch- 
ed. I know he dreads going anywhere 
with you. If you don’t stop these perform- 
ances you will be sorry!” 

** Another variation on the same air!” said 
Belle, with a yawn. “Gay youth and hoary 
age both lift up their voice against me! No, 
mamma, you’re not old! you look likea 
beauty tonight. But don’t talk to me any 
more about flirting! If it is n’t stupid enough 
to be engaged to one’s third cousin, whom 
one has known all one’s life, and played 
with when he wore knickerbockers, without 
being absolutely forbidden to look at an- 
other man! And am I to blame because 
they will follow me about? I should think 
it was bad enough to have Charley such a 
jealous idiot, without your taking his part! 
No: Lam not going to break my engagement 
if Charley will behave himself; but if he is 
going to stick close to my side, everywhere 
I go, looking as if he contemplated immedi- 
ate suicide, glowering at every man who 
speaks to me, I can’t endure it, and I won’t.”” 

And Miss Belle sailed down-stairs, with 
her head very erect. 

“OQ Nan, I hope you will never be 
the trouble to me that that child is!’ 
said her mother, with a sigh. “I hope 
you’ li never be so handsome!’’ 

**I hope I shall be!’ said Nan anxiously; 
* but I won’t flirt, — at least after I’m en- 
gaged, — though I will flirt awfully before,” 
(This last clause sotto voce.) ‘* Anyway, if 
Charley had as much spunk as a man ought 
to have, he would n’t bear it!’ 
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**Charley,” a blonde, handsome young 
man, but with arather woe-begone expres- 
sion, was pacing up and down the drawing- 
room when his bethrothed came sailing in, 
in all her splendor, 

His face brightened suddenly at sight of: 
her. 

** Belle, who was that girl that I met com- 
ing down-stairs as I came in ?”’ he demand- 
ed, neglecting altogether his customary af- 
fectionate greeting. 

** Now he is going to rave about his flow- 
ers!’ thought Belle. ‘“‘One of Madame 
Dumesnil’s shoep-gir's, who brought my 
dress home,” she responded indifferently. 

**A shop-girl! She looks more like a 
princess! The loveliest face I ever saw! 
And so much grace and elegance about her 
too!” 

Belle stared at him,in unaffected amaze- 
ment. 

Never, since he became her devoted slave, 
at the age of eight years, had she heard 
him express the slightest admiration for or 
interest in any young woman. 

And not a word did he say about his flow- 
ers, though he must Lave seen them in Miss 
Meyer’s hand. 

‘*She is rather pretty,’ said Miss Belle 
indifferently. 

Rather pretty! Why, where are your 
eyes, Belle? She is a perfect beauty!’ 

** How do you like my dress?” asked Belle, 
changing the subject. 

“Very much, Did she make it? I 
should know she had exquisite taste by her 
own get-up!”’ 

“*Get-up? What do mean? She had 
on a black cashmere suit, made as plainly 
as it could possibly be!’’ 

** Well, perhaps she did, but there was an 
airand style about her dress. By the way, 
Belle, what is the matter with you? It 
seems to me you are not looking quite so 
well as usual! Feeling a little fagged, are 
you?” 

This was too much for Miss Belle, who 
was sure she had on the most becoming toi- 
let she had ever worn in her life, and was 
looking more brilliantly beautiful than she 
had ever looked before! She turned her 
back upon him, and, fortunately, her moth- 
er appeared, and led the way to the car- 
riages, at that moment. 

What had ‘“‘come over the spirit of his 
dream ” was more than Belle could guess. 

Could it have been that little Miss Meyer, 


Madame Dumesnil’s shop-girl? Belle had 
heard of love at first sight, and surely she 
was beautiful enough to turn any man’s 
head, 

But, then, Charley was in love with 
her, — dreadfully so, he had seemed to be, 
About seven times as much so as she want- 
ed him to be, she had been wont to say. 
Could such things be? 

Revolving this problem in her mind, 
Belle was unusually silent and distrait, all 
the way to Mrs, L~—’s, where the soiree 
dansante was to be given. Charley, too, 
seemed lost in thought. As they got out of 
the carriage, Mrs, Creighton whispered in 
his ear, — 

‘* She shall behave better tonight, or I'll 
take her home!’ 

‘Don’t! Let her go to the end‘of her 
chain! I ’m on a new tack!’ he whisp- 
ered in return, 

Once in the thronged, brilliantly lighted 
rooms, with the air heavy with perfume, 
and the band sending forth bewitching 
strains, Belle’s spirits revived. If Charley 
wanted to fall in love with little, dress-mak- 
ing Miss Meyer, he might; she would show 
him that she did n’t care! 

Mr. Hoffman was there. He was a dis- 
tinguished musician, who had recently come 
to B——, and he was ‘‘all the rage.’”’ He 
was n’t considered “ eligible,’’ of course, 
being only a musician, but he was so hand- 
some and distingue, and so elegant in his 
manner, that all the young ladies were be- 
witched with him. His hair was ‘‘ touched 
with an untimely frost,’’ and he had a mel- 
ancholy air, which made him all the more 
interesting. He was quite devoted to Miss 
Belie Creighton, and it could not be denied 
that she encouraged his attentions, 

“It is perfectly shameful,—the way 
Belle Creighton goes on with Mr. Hoffman!’ 
remarked one young lady (who would have 
greatly preferred to monopolize Mr. Hoff- 
man’s attentions herself). ** Ard it’s about 
the fortieth flirtation she has had since she 
has been engaged to Mr. Forester! And he 
goes mooning about, looking as doleful as 
an owl, and not speaking to anybody!’’ 

But Charley was not as “‘dolefui” to- 
night as usual. To be sure he was not par- 
ticularly devoted to the young ladies, but he 
did make himself agreeable to the dowagers, 
and he did not “stick to Belle’s sile’’ nor 
“look as if he eontemplated immediate sui- 
cide,”’ 
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Once, when they were dancing together, 
he said, carelessly, to Belle, — 

How beautiful your roses are!’ 

‘And Belle replied enthusiastically, — 

“Are n’t they exquisite? Mr, Hoffman 
sent them to me,” 

And instead of looking angry or despair- 
ing, be answered indifferently, — 

**He has very good taste, then, —a fine 
fellow, every way, I think, and a real gen- 
ius musically!’ 

Praise of Mr. Hoffman, now! Belle 
looked at him in silent amazement, and he 
seemed suddenly to think that he was going 
too far. 

** But I don’t think it looks very well for 
you to dance every other dance with him, 
Belle!” he said. 

Belle saw that that speech was the result 
of an afterthought, and drew her own con- 
clusions, He did not care, now, how much 
she flirted with Mr. Hoffman, but he did 
not wish to change his manner so suddenly 
that she should guess his secret. And he 
only said that it did n’t look very well; the 
looks used to be the last thing to trouble 
him! 

Belle did not feel at all happy; her flirta- 
tion with Mr, Hoffman had begun to seem 
@ flat, stale and unprofitable thing. But 
yet she was not going to wear the willow 
for any man, Charley should not see that 
she even noticed his indifference! 

The next day came little Miss Meyer, 
with the green silk dinner-dréss, Belle 
looked at her with a new interest. She cer- 
tainly was beautiful enough to make a man 
forget his first love, she decided. The 
green silk dress was a very gorgeous affair, 
being trimmed with peacock feathers, and 
yellow, old lace. It was strikingly becom- 
ing, and Belle’s vanity caused her spirits to 
rise to the highest pitch. 

**] wonder if Charley would say I did n’t 
look as well as usual if he could see me 
now!” she thought. ‘Miss Meyer could 
n’t look like this!’ 

“Run down, and let Charley see you,” 
suggested Nan, who was always present at 
her sister’s toilets, when it was possible, 

** How came Chariey here, at this time of 
day?” she asked. 

** He is here, talking with mamma, in the 
library,”’ said Nan. 

Belle threw her train over her arm, and 
ran down-stairs. 

Charley and his future mother-in-law 
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seemed to be having an earnest tete a tete, 
which was suspended as soon as Belle ap- 
peared. 

***Tt was a beauteous lady richly drest,’ ”’ 
sang Chariey. ‘‘ That is uncommonly gor- 
geous, is n’t it, Belle? But Iam not quite 
sure that green is your color! Did that 
same little girl bring it home?” eagerly. 

**Miss Meyer brought it home,’ said 
Belle stiffly. 

“It is a beautiful overskirt,” said Mrs, 
Creighton, who was inspecting the dress, 
critically. 

** Of course I don’t pretend to be a judge,” 
said Charley, ‘‘ but it seems to me that if it 
were looped a little higher on the left side 
it would look a great deal better.”’ 

**J don’t know but it would,” said Belle, 
with her mind wholly upon her dress, “I 
*)) let Miss Meyer try it.’’ 

* Let her come down here and do it! I 
want to see the effect,’’ said Charley coolly. 

Belle drew herself up haughtily, and was 
about to sail out of the room, but a new 
idea struck her. Should she let this cool 
young man think she cared how much he 
admired a pretty shop-girl? — think that 
she was jealous of him? Perish the 
thought! 

**Ring the bell, Charley, and I’ll send 
for Miss Meyer,”’ she said quietly. 

Miss Meyer came, grave and quiet, as 
usual, and made the proposed change in the 
overskirt. 

Charley expressed his approval enthusi- 
astically, and Belle, being on the watch, 
caught him bestowing a very admiring 
glance upon the beautiful dressmaker. It 
was very doubtful whether little Miss Meyer 
had the benefit of it, however, for she 
scarcely looked up. 

When she had gone Charley drew a long 
breath, 

“That is the most exquisite creature I 
ever saw!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose she could be induced to sit to an art- 
ist? Will Van Amsden would give his eyes 
for a chance to paint her?!’ 

“*] don’t know. I never thought of try- 
ing to lead her out of her proper sphere, in 
any way. She has very good taste, and 
suits me as a dressmaker, and that is all 1 
know about her,’’ said Belle icily. 

“T think you and Will Van Amsden had 
better not meddle with a pretty dressmaker,” 
said his future mother-in-law. You would 
only turn her head with your flatteries!” 
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**But such beauty as that ought not to 
blush unseen! now you know it ought not! 
Why, I don’t believe there ’s a woman in 
the United States who can hold a candle to 
her! And she has such a lovely expression, 
—such a sweet, appealing look in her 
eyes”? — 

Belle went out, and banged the door, at 
that moment. 

Could it be possible that a faint cackle of 
laughter sounded in her ears as she ran up- 
stairs? She thought not, for surely her 
mother would not stoop to laughter with 
that graceless fellow! She was vexed with 
herself for showing that she was angry, and 
resolved that it should be the last time she 
would give him that satisfaction. 

She went up-stairs, and sent Nan out of 
her room, was cross to Lizette, and snubbed 
little Miss Meyer and dismissed her, She 
resolved to punish her lover by not making 
her appearance again that night, not sus- 
pecting for a moment that he meant to go 
away before dinner. But shortly after the 
door closed upon little Miss Meyer she 
heard it close again, and, looking out of the 
window, beheld Charley, following closely 
in Miss Meyer’s footsteps. 

The dressmaker crossed the street, and 
Charley crossed also, 

The sidewalk was icy, and little Miss 
Meyer slipped and fell. 

Charley picked her up. 

‘Just the chance he wanted! and the 
artful little minx probably did it on pur-- 
pose!’ thought Miss Belle, in her anger. 
But, on purpose or not, Miss Meyer had 
evidently sprained her ankle. She tried‘in 
vain to stand. 

“A very interesting situation!’ thought 
the unsympathetic Belle. 

She saw Charley point to the house, as if 
suggesting that she should be carried there. 
But Miss Meyer shook her head decidedly. 
Then Charley hailed a passing carriage, put 
her into it, and, O climax of honors! got 
into it himself also. 

** Mais ciel! he is the true gentleman!” 
said Lizeite, who was also looking out of 
the window, ‘As polite to the poor litte 
modiste as if she were a lady! And truly 
she could not get out of the carriage alone, 
if her ankle is sprained, or broken, as it 
seems.”’ 

**I ll break my engagement!’ resolved 
Belle. ‘‘I’ve threatened it often enough, 
when I did n’t mean it, but now I will do 
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it, This is a great deal more than his being 
jealous!” 

In the mean time Charley was divided be- 
tween sympathy for poor little Miss Meyer’s 
sufferings, and gratitude for the accident 
which had given him an opportunity of 
making her acquaintance. 

He accompanied her home, and made 
himself as agreeable as possible to the moth- 
erly old German woman with whom she 
boarded, Little Miss Meyer’s shy gratitude 
to him was very pretty to see, but he staid 
only long enough to obtain permission to 
call again, when she was better, and bur- 
ried in search of a physician to send to her, 

Then he hastily despatched a messenger 
with a note to Mrs. Creighton, directing it 
carelessly, so that it looked as much like 
Miss as Mrs., and, O artful Charley! direct- 
ing the messenger to say it was for Miss 
Creighton. 

Chariey’s handwriting was well known to 
the small page who attended the door at the 
Creighton mansion, and the note found its 
way at once into Belle’s hands. She opened 
it and read, — 


“DEAR Mrs. CREIGHTON, — Fate has 


favored me, and I have made the acquaint- 
ance of the lovely liitle dressmaker, and I 
think I am right. I felt so strongly at- 
tracted to her the first moment that I saw 
her! I know you will be my friend in this, 
but how shall we break it to Belle, who, I 
am afraid, cares more than he deserves for a 
man who can, at most, give her only a 
divided heart! Think as kindly as you can 
of one who once hoped to be your son. 

CHARLES FORESTER.”’ 


Poor Belle sank down on the floor, not 
quite fainting, but feeling that her life or 
all that made life worth having had sud- 
denly come to an end, Charley loved her 
no longer! Her mother was to help him 
break the news to her! This was so much 
more dreadful than her wildest fancy! And 
how cool he was about it! 

But then her conscience whispered to her 
that in the three years that their enzage- 
ment had lasted, she had sometimes been 
decidedly “‘cool”’ in declaring to him that 
she would flirt with whomsoever she liked; 
that she never would marry him, and that 
she did not “care a bit” for him! Poon 
Belle! she knew, now, whether that last 
statement was true or not. Oh, how much 


dearer to her was one hair of his head, than 
Mr. Hoffman, or the dozens of other men, 
whose attentions and flatteries she had re- 
ceived and encouraged! 

But she had fairly worn his love out, and 
the naturai result had come! She had only 
herself to blame. But nobody should know 
she cared; her pride should sustain her 
even when they “ broke the news” to her! 

She re-sealed the letter carefully, and sent 
it to her mother, and no comment upon it 
passed between them. 

A week passed, and she did not see Char- 
ley. Another week, and he only wrote her 
a cold and careless note, saying that he 
was “‘ very busy.”’ 

Then, one day, at the breakfast-table, her 
mother began, with the air of one who has 
a weighty matter on her mind, — 

** Belle, I have something to tell you.’’ 

Belle, who had grown visibly paler and 
thinner in these last two weeks, nerved her- 
self for the coming blow. 

“Charley has discovered that Miss Meyer 
is much above her station!” 

* Indeed!’ ejaculated Belle, unable, with 
all her pain, to resist a touch of sarcasm. 

“She has a lovely voice, which has been 
very carefully cultivated. I went to see 
her, yesterday, and heard her sing. She is 
anxious to find pupils, and I am confident 
that she can. I am going to give a little 
musicale, on ‘Thursday evening, and she is 
going to sing. She has a very sad story, 
poor child. She came over from Germany 
to meet her lover, and found that he was 
dead. She was detained after she had se- 
cured passage on a vessel, by a long illness, 
and the vessel on which she was to have 
sailed was lost, with all the passengers, so 
that her lover, before he died, supposed her 
to be dead. She was homeless and friend- 
less here, and had no resource but her nee- 
dle.” 

“She has found friends, now,” said 
Belle coldly. 

“Why, Belle, I am ashamed of you, not 
to show more interest in this poor girl! It 
is not at all like you!” 

“With such devoted friends she does n’t 
need my poor assistance,’ said Belle, and 
rushed out of the room, to hide a burst of 
tears, 

Pride led her to don her bravest attire, 
and her brightest smiles, on the evening of 
her mother’s little musicale; led her also to 
greet Charley with an assumption of gay in- 
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difference, — which, unfortunately, did not 
accord well with her altered looks, 

It was a small and select assemblage 
which Mrs. Creighton had gathered to- 
gether, for the purpuse of displaying her 
protegee’s talent. 

Mr. Hoffman was there, handsome and 
melancholy as ever. Little Miss Meyer 
came in, and took her place at once at the 
piano. 

Mr. Hoffman volunteered to play her ac- 
companiment. As he drew near she turned 
as white as a lily, and stretched her hands 
out toward him, crying, — 

“Franz! O my Franz?’ and fell fainting 
into his arms, 

“Lena! my little Lena! has the sea 
given up its dead?” he cried. 

Miss Meyer did not sing that night. 

Charley drew Belle away into a quiet 
corner as soon as possible. 

“T knew just how it was going to turn 
out, and I wanted to tell you before, but 
your mother thought it was better not. 
You don’t look down-hearted, Belle, but I 
was afraid,—really a little afraid, —that 
you cared for Hoffman!” 

Belle drew herself up haughtily, but a 
little smile stole around the corners of her 
mouth, 

**T should think you were the one to look 
down-hearted!”’ said she. 

** About Miss Meyer? Oh, that is my 
little joke! Were you really a little bit 
jealous, Belle? Then I have n’t lived in 
vain! You see the way of it was this, 
Hoffman and I were better friends than you 
knew. He told me his story one day; I 
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think partly because he knew I was jealous 
of him, and he wanted to assure me that I 
need n’t be. When he first came to this 
country, and for a long time afterward, he 
was very poor, At last he scraped together 
money enough to send for his sweetheart, 
but the vessel on which he supposed she 
sailed was lost, with all the passengers, 
Then he left the city where he lived, and 
came here, ard having good luck he dropped 
his own Christian name, Franz, not wish- 
ing to be known as the poverty-stricken fid- 
dier who had only played for balls and par- 
ties. He showed me his sweetheart’s pic 
ture, and told me his heart was buried with 
her, and he should never care for any other 
woman. The moment I saw Miss Meyer 
on the stairs, that day, I knew she was the 
original of that picture! I saw that you 
did not like my being interested in her! ah, 
Belle, I believe I should have lost heart, 
entirely, if it had not been for that sign 
that my darling did care a little for mel 
and I determined to try you a little in that 
way, while I was finding out whether she 
was Hoffman’s sweetheart. Your mother 
planned tha denouement. She thought we 
might be mistaken, and it was better not to 
raise false hopes in them. It seems that 
Hoffman had disappeared so sudden from 
his few friends that they thought him dead, 
and told Miss Meyer so. Now, Belle, I 
want to know if it is true that without the 
existence of love there can be no jealousy?” 

“*“O Charley, I have been so wretched!” 
murmured Belle, with her head on his 
shoulder. ‘And you see if I ever flirt 
again!’ 


MAKING HAY. 


The Gypsy hat but half conceals 
The beauty of her face; 

And, as she rakes the fragrant hay, 
Her form is full of grace. 


Her loose curls float upon the wind, 
A mass of tangled gold, 

And round her rosy lips there plays 
A witchery untold. 


= 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Again it was spring, but a spring of not 
80 transcendent a character as had been 
that spring, some years before, when the 
young lady of the Manor brought change in- 
to our lives. Indeed I have since heard 
this year noted as one devoid of spring al- 
together. It gained this harsh character 
from the fact that no sooner had the pale 
young leaves put themselves forth, than 
there came a nipping wind which scorched 
them. 

Am I drawing on the subjective element 
which colors all we see, or say we see? It 
may be so. Let me then delay no longer in 
saying that a trouble had crept into our 
lives. The master we both adored had 
fone away, not to come again, though his 
great picture was still incomplete. 

I shall try and relate how this came about, 
though I must confess beforehand, I suffer 
from considerable mental confusion when I 
revert to this period of my life. 

I was twenty now, and under my master’s 
influence [ believe I had developed in the 
right directiun, His manners were those of 
the great world, and I had copied them; 
moreover I had worked diligently, hoping 
todistinguish myself, for I had not foregone 
the idea of making myself known one day to 
my old friends. 


In this spring Miss Beaufort seemed to 
awake suddenly to the fact of my existence, 
no longer as the boy she had protected, but 
as a man full-grown. 

The Manor House had all at once emp- 
tied. Noone had any precise theory on the 
subject of this change, though certain whis- 
pers went abroad. The French maid had 
told the housekeeper, who had told Mrs. 
Carter, who had told her daughter, who — 
and so forth. 

I can't tell you the rights of it, though I 
disentangled them once. It was a kind of 
repetition of ‘* The House that Jack built,’’ 

At the head of the ladder, however, stood 
afactof moment. The dark lady in yellow 
satin—she had been laid to rest, as was 
supposed, by festivities — had suddenly re- 
appeared, The guests had seen her, and 
being priucivally men, consequently of a 
logical turn, they had reasoned that as there 
is no smoke without fire, and as smoke 
is unpleasant, and fire is dangerous, it 
would be well for them to go. They went 
accordingly,-——the poet, who made nigbt 
hideous with his ravings; the philosopher, 
able, our farmers said, to argue the very 
nose off your face; and the soldier, with 
his chin in the air, and his geueral disdain 
for civil humanity. Tiny said our young 
lady was tired of them; the villagers main- 
tained their theory; I, seeing that Mr. Clin- 
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ton remained steadfast, did not trouble 
myself about the matter. 

Yet it was destined to have some influ- 
ence over me, for either our young lady felt 
that society would rub down my angles, or 
else she found the house dull, In any case, 
I was surprised one day by a visit from her. 
She was dressed, I remember, in a close-fit- 
ting dress of dark green velvet ; her fair hair 
fell in waved rings to her waist; she wore 
over it such a hat as was then only seen in 
pictures; it was of dark green felt, large- 
brimmed, turned up at the side, and 
crowned with a mass of feathers. The be- 
witching effect of this hat over her fair face, 
I cannot possibly describe. 

As, shabby and untidy —for I was over 
my schoo] work —I jumped from my desk, 
I felt bewildered. I was accustomed to her 
appearance, and yet — well! I must not al- 
low myself to be betrayed into any analytic 
digression; but this I must say, and it isa 
simple fact: there are creatures in this 
world — they are principally women — who 
can make other creatures — they are princi- 
pally men— blind, deaf, dumb, anything 
they please. And, mercy on us! how do 
they do it? by a change of dress, a smile, 
one of those subtie indications —there! 1 
am wandering. ; 

We must imagine meanwhile that the 
fair vision I have striven to indicate stood 
in the centre of our school-room, and that a 
number of round eyes and squared mouths 
were pointed in its direction. 

My presence of mind slowly returning, I 
thundered out to the owners of the eyes 
and mouths to rise to their feet, and ina 
subdued tone requested the vision to be 
seated. 

The vision graciously complied, and 
showed itself then of human mould, by 
seeking to account for its presence. 

**T have heard so much of Mr. Josephs’ 
school,”” Miss Beaufort said, *‘that I have 
at last come to see it myself.’’ 

“Mr. Josephs will be exceedingly sorry 
to have missed the honor’? — I began. She 
nodded her head. ‘‘ Never mind the rest. 
I could not remember it, you know.” 

Next she looked all round her, with the 
prettiest air of criticism: ‘‘ Very nice, I 
must say. I suppose I ought to examine 
them, as I am Lady of the Manor.” 

I answered submissively, ‘‘If we had re- 
ceived intimation” — 


“There, there!” she interrupted: “two 
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speeches in the space of a minute. I am 
afraid, do you know, Archie, that you have 
been learning more than painting.” 

I wonder if she saw the color flame into 
my face, as she called me by my name. It 
was natural, she knew me by uo other, but 
to me it seemed strange. 

And now —it should be understood that 
my confusion had not blunted my powers 
of observation —I saw a merry twinkle in 
our visitor’s eyes, She walked over to my 
desk, and stepped on the little pedestal be: 
hind it. 

The boys were so suprised by this move- 
ment on her part, that they remained per- 
fectly silent, gazing at her. 

** Now then,” she said, “‘ I want to see if 
you are sharp. Will you answer my ques- 
tions?” 

There was a rumor of assent. 

* All right: then we shall begin at the 
very beginning. What are you?” 

One looked at the other, and they began 
to titter; this, however, I stopped by a 
threatening look, and one or two of the 
boldest having murmured, ‘* We be boys,” 
** Boys”? was presently echoed by them all. 
She nodded her head. 

**Right. Now I dare say you think that 
a very easy question. Answer the next. 
What is a boy?” Silence followed. ‘Can 
none of you tell me?”’ 

“Why,” said one of the most forward, 
be boys.” 

**So I see,’’ Miss Beaufort replied, “ but 
what are you?” 

** What be 1?’ —he scratched his head — 
**T be a boy —a knows a bea boy,’’ he re 
peated, Japsing into broad Devon in bis 
perplexity. 

** A boy is you, and you are a boy; well, 
that doesn’t take us very far. Come! has 
no one a better answer? you—you—do 
not give it up?” 

*“ Ay! giv un oop,” said the last speaker, 
with a heavy sigh. 

**Then I suppose I must tell you. A 
boy, my dear boys, looked at pbysiologically, 
is an animal, He may be regarded, how- 
ever, from another point of view; philoso 


phers and people of that kind cal) this point 
of view pshychological. Now as this isa 
long word which you may find it difficult to 
understand, F must try to put it into plain 
English for you.’’ To describe the bewil- 
derment in these boys’ faces while Miss 


Beaufort thus spoke would be impossible, 
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but as she went on they came to see that 
she was joking, and broad smiles, which 
broadened into laughs, greeted her further 
words, ‘* A boy looked at pshychologically 
is a creature who likes lessons sometimes, 
but who likes holidays always, especially on 
a day when the sky is blue and the sun is 
shining.” Here she looked across at me in 
the most bewitcbingly pleading manner, 
and what could I do but bow my assent to 
anything she might wish? 

A moment later, and the examination 
was being carried on in the garden, where 
a hamper of cakes, apples, and various 
sweetmeats had previously been deposited. 

She herself superintended the division of 


these spoils, in the mean time intimating to — 


mein the kindest way her request that I 
should spend the rest of the day at the 
Manor House. 

‘My little Clementina,”’ she said, “ is 
not very well; Mr. Clinton is in one of his 
morose moods, and there is no one else at 
home.”’ 

While, therefore, the hamper was being 
emptied, I slipped off to my rvom to dress, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Miss Beaufort’s description of the state of 
affairs at the Manor House was not over- 
drawn. Tiny was pale and languid, —I 
should say, in passing, that she had been 
promoted to the post of companion to our 
young lady, —and Mr. Clinton hovered be- 
tween gloom and a tendency, which I had 
before noticed in him, to the utterance, 
with or without provocation, of keenly 
trenchant remarks. 

I was full of spirits, The rapid drive 
through the keen spring air, Miss Beaufort’s 
pleasant manner, and the novelty of my 
present position —for I had never before 
been a guest in the Manor House itself — all 
combined to animate me; and although, 
when [ arrived, the color within seemed as 
cull and leaden as the color without, toward 
evening things changed. 

It was no peaceful atmosphere, however. 
Stretching a metaphor, I might compare the 
spirit that reigned among us to nature’s 
restlessness when a storm, which has not 
yet burst, is felt to be on the wing. 

We dined in a room which, they told me, 
was seldom used. It was small, but lofty, 


and had a vaulted roof exquisitely painted, 
In thé dim light one might have imagined 
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this roof vanished away, and nothing over- 
head but fire-strewed pavement. 

Within it had the similitude of a garden; 
tall lilies showed dimly their golden fire 
from encircling chalices of purest snow, and 
filled the air with delicate perfume; for the 
rest, there was only foliage, — leaves dark 
and shining, leaves trebly pinnate, that 
shivered as we moved, and the fairy-like 
fronds of many a rare fern; these, with 
their shadows, seemed to stand out like 
cloud-mountains from the walis, and in 
their midst the lily-crowns shone as stars, 

So far, easy enough to describe; but the 
something added by ourselves to the scene 
of our little banquet, that sense of mystery 
and restful awe, in which there was actual 
physical pleasure, it is not so easy to de- 
scribe, or indeed to account for. Called 
forth by the dim beauty around, it had pos- 
sibly its root in emotions beginning to rise 
over mental tracts, that sooner or later they 
were destined to rule, 

Thus it was, I think, with two of our 
little party; for we were young, and did not 
understand ourselves: thus it was with a 
third, for he was great, and did understand ; 
but, understanding, had none the less given 
himself up to the inevitable. With the 
other—she who had subtly planned this 
feast of Lucullus— was it so with her? I 
cannot tell, She was a puzzle to me then; 
she is a puzzle to me still. 

She appeared, however, I remember, to 
fall readily into the mood of the moment. 
She was silent and languid, and now and 
then her beautiful eyes looked moist and 
shining, as if they moved in an atmosphere 
of tender sentiment. Tiny and I sat to- 
gether at the bottom of the little table; Mr. 
Clinton and Miss Beaufort faced us. She 
had so arranged her dinner that no coming 
in or going out of servants was necessary. 
Everything was at hand, and what waiting 
was required Tiny performed. 

The early part of our dinner passed away 
in a siience that was scarcely felt to Le 
silence; then he that was our king, the 
great master and artist, began to speak. 
How grand he was! Listening to him, I 
forgot everything else but his voice, and I 
felt Tiny by my side trembling now and 
then, as if the excitement were more than 
she could bear. When he stopped, Miss 
Beaufort put her hand on his arm. 

“Caro,”’ she said softly, “‘I wonder if 


Merlin was half as wise as you.” I hap- 
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pened to glance at Tiny. There was a 
singular expression, as of indignation or 
holy wrath, in her eyes, which were fixed 
upon our master, 

He, I think, was scarcely conscious of 
any presence but one. He took gently the 
hand that still rested on his shoulder, held 
it in his, and looked earnestly at the open 
palm; then raising his eyes slowly to her 
face — how lovely it looked at that moment, 
in its pure spiritual beauty! — ** Why, Mer- 
lin?” he asked. 

“*T scarcely know,” she answered; ‘it 
came into my head.”’ 

“You do know,” he said, you beanti- 
ful deceiver; but go on, — weave your spells; 
here are these arms,—tie them together; 
here is this soul, —kill the love of its first 
love, scorch what it once thought was its 
genius; here is this body, — lull it into eter- 
nal sleep. He is to blame, not you: he 
gave you the secret,” 

She answered in a very low voice, but it 
reached me, — 

Has he given up the secret?” 

‘“*Answer that question yourself,’’ he 
said; and she’? — 

*[ have tried; I can find no answer; I 
can never be sure about anything.” 

Laughingly he drained down a glass of 
sparkling wine, and then— ‘Have you so 
soon forsaken your vocation? The sure 
path was never for you, my queen-meteor,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Shortly after these occurrences, Miss 
Beaufort went to town for a few days; Tiny 
had asked permission to stay with Mrs. 
Carter. On Saturday our young lady had 
started. It was now Sunday evening, and 
after church I walked back with Tiny to 
the farm. The old people were keeping 
their week’s holiday in the garden; an im- 
pulse—it was mutual—had made us lin- 
ger in the avenue, where, long ago, we used 
to eat our dinners togethei, and talk about 
the future. 

I suppose the scene brought back all the 
old memories, for it was as though we were 
both seized with a regret, and a desire and 
a longing after that old simplicity which 
the first breath of youth’s hot passion tar- 
nishes. I began to tell her that she was 
changed. At one time a saucy answer 
would have been ready on her lips, and I 
think it was this I had expected, perhaps 


desired; for when I saw that she was turn- 
ing away her head to hide a blush and a 
tear, that feeling of regret, which had 
brought at worst a pleasing melancholy, 
grew to a real aching. 

But she recovered herself in a moment, 
and, looking round at me, ‘It is early yet,” 
she said; ‘‘shall we go on to the cliffs?” 

I answered that there was nothing [ 
should like better. So we started through 
the fragrant valiey, and for some time we 
walked in silence, for | would not talk of 
indifferent subjects. I had a feeling that 
this was no hap-hazard proposal of Tiny’s, 
She had wished for this walk because she 
had something to say to me. 

And I was right. When we were far 
away from the village, she turned to me, 
I think it was then I first realized that my 
pretty playmate was a woman grown; 
there was such a strange, sad depth of feel- 
ing in her face, 

* Archie,” she said, ‘do you know that 
Mr. Clinton has gone?” 

I answered, with some irritation, — 

“Of course I know; he told me.”’ 

**But did he tell you that he was never 
coming back — never — never — never ?” 

I stopped. ‘Tiny, there is something 
the matter with you,”’ I cried out. 

She tried to smile, ‘* Only that, Archie, 
I suppose I feel things too much. You see 
I saw it all from the beginning, how he 
fought against it, and how she drew him on 
and on, Oh! she is not a woman; she is 
nota woman! And now” — 

She paused for a moment; she was lean- 
ing against the cliff-wall, her eyes fixed on 
a distant sail; I think she was scarcely 
aware of my presence. “If it had been 
any one else,’ the poor child said in a 
broken voice, “‘any one who really loved 
kim. There are people who know how to 
love, who would give their very selves’? — 

But here, as though aroused to the fact 
that she was not alone, she broke off, and 
her face, even to the roots of her hair, ve- 
came suffused with crimson, 

** What nonsense I have been talking!” 
she cried out. “Love! Giving up! You 
and J, Archie, are old enough to know that 
such things are fables,’’ 

But I knew that what she had said was 
not nonsense, and my heart swelled, A 
rising-up suddenly of tenderness, regret, 
and the vision of a fair ‘‘ might have been,” 
which had smiled upon me once or twice 
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before the encroachment on my life of this 


mad dream, seemed to choke me, When I 
took Tiny’s little hand in mine, tears started 
to my eyes. 

“Dear,” I said, *“*I understand; you 
love him.” 

What was my surprise when she tore her 
hand from my grasp, and burst into a wild 
laugh! 

understand!’ she cried. ‘* You! 
Oh! but this is fine! A boy! a foolish, 
blind, ungrateful boy! He taught you, he 
made you what you are; you followed him 
about like a dog; and this is your return. 
You come with your boyish face and flat- 
tering ways, your art and your poetry —oh! 
how I hate— how I hate poetry!’ * 

“Tiny!” 

No; let me speak, or I shall go mad! I 
have kept it to myself until—O Archie! 
my heart aches sv. I thought the world 
would be different.” 

She ended with a sob, and the old fra- 
ternal affection, with the consoling and pro- 
tective instincts inherent in man’s nature, 
were together too much for me. My arm 
stole round my pretty playmate’s waist, and 
she did not repel me. She sighed like a 
tired child that has found its home, then be- 
gan to cry, not with violence, but gently, 
till, recovering, she lifted up her head and 
spoke again, — many words and strange. I 
knew that what she said was full of truth, 
and — well, all the same, I did not believe 
because I would not. The poison was too 
sweet, 


But { was not angry with Tiny, neither 
was she with me. Rather, when this first 
ebullition was over, we wandered, as if by 
mutual consent, from these disturbing 
tbemes, and our talk ran into pleasant re- 
miniscences of the past, These had a soft- 
ening effect upon us, and presently we re- 
newed vows made long ago, promised that 
so long as our lives should lJast we would 
care one for the other, ‘‘as brother and sis- 
ter,” we said, for a feeling more absorbing 
than this fraternal affection was busy at 
both our hearts, After that we exchanged, 
child-like, the tokens of this love. 

“We shall want them some day,” we 
said; ‘‘and when we want them we shall 
want one another.” 

For these tokens—a golden heart, be- 
longing to Tiny, bearing on it initials in 
blue enamel, which passed into my hands; 
and the locket, with my father’s and moth- 
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er’s likenesses, which passed into hers — 
were our only links to the past, 

We parted then, but between school- 
hours on the Monday I went to the farm to 
ask for Tiny. I did not find her as I had 
expected, 

Mrs, Carter was in her kitchen shelling 
peas, and one of her daughters from Lon- 
don was standing near her, , 

“I can’t make it out,” the old woman 
was saying. as I came up to her door; “ you 
know more of they kind of folk than [ do, 
Betsy; what d’ ye think made her come so 
sudden?” 

**T can’t tell, mother, I’m sure; often 
enough they don’t know theirselves what 
they mean to do until it’s done. But Mr. 
Archie ’s at the door,’’ 

As a schoolmaster and an artist, I was 
treated with some respect by the villagers. 
To Mrs. Carter, however, I was always the 
little boy who had miraculously escaped 
from drowning. 

She shook her head, and nodded and 
smiled roguishly, when she saw me. ‘Come 
in, come in,’’ she cried; “‘no; she ’s not 
behind the door, nor yet hidden in the 
press.”’ 

** But where is she, Mrs, Carter?” 

The old woman winked at her daughter. 
Evidently, my penetration. in knowing to 
whom she alluded was a fresh proof of that 
bent in my inclination with which the peo- 
ple in the farm had long siuce credited me. 

“Spirited away,’’ she answered, 

“And you ’ll never see her no more, 
never no more!” said an impish litile boy, 
who at this momeut looked in from the gar- 
den. He was the son of Betsy Carter’s em- 
ployers, and, consequeutly, a privileged 
person at the farm. 

“I saw it all,” said this terrible child; 
“her mistress came when you were out, 
you know, last night, spooning, and, my 
eye! did n’t she look savage!’ 

‘*Master Henry,’’ said Betsy, ‘“‘do be 
quiet.” 

** Who told you to speak?” the little mon- 
ster answered. ‘* Look here, Mr. What’s- 
your-name, they ’ve gone to London.” 

** London!” 

**Don’t you be put about, my dear,” said 
kind Mrs, Carter; ‘‘it’s only for a week. 
The French lady’s-maids turned out deceit- 
ful, they say; like enough too! I never 


knew a foreigner yet, —and I’ve known a 
good few in my time, — but not one of them 
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all that could say the simple truth when 
they were asked; it’s this and that, and 
beating about the bush” — 

** But about Tiny?” I interrupted. 

* A’n’t he far gone?’ sang out that odious 
boy; while Mrs. Carter answered, — 

**I was just coming to that; our young 
lady wants some one with her that she can 
rejy upon, she says, in London; and no 
wonder, for it’s a wicked place, my dear, 
and our Tiny has principles if she’s noth- 
ing else; though for that matter” — 

I was very impatient. It may partly be 
accounted for by the fact that the small 
London boy continued to stand at the door, 
and cast at me hideous and mocking grim- 
aces, 

** Then they have gone to London ?”’ I in- 
terrupted; ‘* when did they start?” 

* By the late train last night,’’ answered 
the sympathetic Betsy; ‘“‘and, Mr. Archie, 
if it’s any good to you to know their ad- 
dress, —they live near my people.”’ 

“Your tongue’s too long, Miss Betsy!’ 
cried that provoking little chorus, from the 
door. 

I made a sudden dart after him, and he 
flew away like the wind, charmed at having 
provoked me to retaliation. 

But I did not follow him far, nor did I 
return to the farm-house to ask for Miss 
Beaufort’s town address. I strolled back to 
my studio, and sat down as quietly as I 
could to paint. Could it be that Miss Beau- 
fort was jealous? This, 1 must fain con- 
fess, far more than any idea about possible 
discomfort or uneasiness to my little play- 
fellow, possessed my mind that day. It 
was so strange, so bewildering a notion, I 
had time, however, during the following 
days properly to reprove myself for its van- 


ity; for a week passed, nine days, ten days, 
— Betsy and her little plague departed; and 
we heard nothing. To me it was like a 
famine, or breaking off in the middle of a 
romance, when interest is at its most ab- 
sorbing stage. 

At last— they had been away a fortnight 
—I saw a face that, during the preceding 
weeks, bad become familiar to me. It was 
my lady's page. He was a beautiful little 
creature, with a face like a woman’s, and 
soft, curling hair, and he smiled when he 
saw me, 

Iran to the gate. He drew a small note 
from his pocket. Trembling with eager- 
ness, I broke the seal, for it was in our 
young lady’s own hand-writing. 

Within were the following words: — 


“Come to me, Archie. I am sad and 
disappointed. I want your advice about 


one dear to both of us. There is another 
matter, but that I dare not put on paper.” 


“Sad and disappointed!’ The words 
staggered me, and for fully a minute I stood 
silent gazing out before me, 

Juan’s hand on my arm aroused me. 
Chattering volubly in some foreign tougue, 
he was pointing down the road. 

I followed his guidance, and in a few mo- 
ments we came across Miss Beaufort’s pony- 
carriage. 

I uncerstood then that it had been sent 
forme. I jumped in: Juan took the reins, 
and whipped up the ponies. He did not 
spare them, 

Had anybody seen us flying through 
the night, they might have thought we 
were bound on an errand of life and death, 
So, for all I could tell, we were. 
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It stood at the end of a lane, behind a 
stone wall that gave it, with another stone 
wall, an augle in a field, where other apple- 
trees were growing, scattering the ground 
with their various-colored fruits, Some 
large and red, some pale pellow, some rus- 
set brown. Yet, the old apple-tree at the 
corner bore the best eating apples of all the 
trees, and was the tallest, the largest, the 
most picturesque of them all. It loved the 
chiidren, and tossed its apples into the lane, 
for them to pick up, on their way from 
school, The owner of the apple-orchard 
loved the children also, and gave them all 
the apples in the lane, but forbade their 
climbing the wall. 

Some naughty boys disobeyed this com- 
mand, one day, aud not only climbed the 
wall, but the tree also, filling their pockets 
with the beautiful, ripe fruit, They lost it 
all, however, in their endeavor to escape de- 
tection, scrambling out of the tree, and 
running down the lane at the approach of 
the owner of the orchard, The fruit lay 
temptingly in the lane to meet the eyes of 
little Susie Lane, who, coming late from 
school, feared the apples would be all gone, 
and accordingly rejoiced at the unexpected 
abundance, 

“Mr. Goodman has been throwing some 
over to us, I guess,’’ she said to herself as 
she filled her satchel, losing at the same 
time her apron, the strings of which had 
come to the front, a custom adopted by her- 
self and playmates in token of their wo- 
man’s-rights principles, 

The apples filled her mamma’s fruit bas- 
ket, whilst her apron nestled down by the 
wall would have escaped her thoughts en- 
tirely if her mamma had not inquired for it. 

“T must have left it at school,’”’ said 
Susie. “I shail find it tomorrow.” And 
eating an apple, she sat rocking herself, 
promising between the mouthfuls to be 
more careful in future, until her mother re- 
quested her at the same time to consider 
her manners, and become more ladylike. 

“Why I’m woman’s rights,” said Susie, 
nevertheless rocking more gently, and put- 
ting aside her apple while she related the 
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incidents of the day, It suddenly occurred 
to her as she was talking, that she had worn 
her apron from school, for lingering to talk 
with one of her little friends, she had wisked 
that their aprons were either both blue or 
both pink, and had promised to wear her 
pink one the next day, so that they might 
be alike. 

“Tt is growing late and raining,’ she 
said, looking from the window, “ or I would 
go and look for my apron, I may have 
dropped it on the way.” 

“If you have lost it, my dear,” said her 
mother, “‘ you will be obliged to wear your 
faded brown one instead.” 

** That old mangy one?” said Susie, draw- 
ing along face. ‘‘The society will disown 
me. I will put pink strings on to it, only I 
know I shall find my other.” 

The following day she had intended to 
hasten early to school to look for her lost 
apron. The heavy rain and stormy wind, 
however, rendered it impossible for her to 
leave the house. The lost apron cast its 
shadow over her holiday, and she welcomed 
the sunny morning that permitted her to 
seek the accustomed path to school, 

Neither apples nor apron rewarded her 
studious search upon the way. The wind 
had blown the apples all in to the orchard, 
and Susie feared her apron had gone on a 
sky journey, and might be at the top of 
some of the orchard trees. During the day 
this thought sobered her. As the apron 
was not in the school-house, she determined 
at night to ask Mr, Goodman to allow her 
to look through his orchard for it, and with 
this purpose in view, walked slowly through 
the lane at night. As she approached the 
apple-tree, she heard voices, and noticed 
two boys helping Mr. Goodman pick the 
apples off the ground, ' 

One of them called to her, — 

this yours, Susie?’ holding out her 
apron, sadly limp and soiled, yet a glad- 
some sight to her. 

**Oh, yes, thank you,’’ said she, stretch- 
ing out her hand for it, ‘ Where did you 
find it?” 

“It flew up into the larch-tree in front of 
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our sitting-room windows,” said Mr. Good- 
man. ‘ We saw it looking in at us this 
morning. I asked these boys to find me an 
owner for it,”’ 

Susie was surprised to see who the boys 
were, She had heard, that day at school, 
that these very boys had disobeyed Mr. 
Goodman, and not only climbed the wall 
but the tree, and that he was very much 
displeased with them, 

While she was rolling up her apron, Mr. 
Goodman asked, — 

** What have you in your satchel?’ 

One book,”’ said Susie. She had hoped 
to pick up an apple or two, but she did not 
Say so. 

“Wait here a few minutes,” said Mr. 
Goodman. *‘I have something to send to 
your mother.” And he walked away from 
them, through the orchard, toward his 
house, 

While he was gone Susie said, — 

“Have you heard the wicked stories 
somebody is telling about you, Sol and 
Sandy? I am glad it is n’t true, They 
said at schoo) today that you climbed this 
apple-tree, and picked the apples.’’ 

Did they?” said Sol. 

“They told the truth,’ as he paused in 
picking up the fruit, ‘And if there is a 
good man alive it is Mr. Goodman,”’ 

**T guess he was born with his name on,” 
said Sol. ‘* He talked with us ever so long,”’ 
said Sandy, ‘till we grew so ashamed that 
I would rather have had a thrashing, had 
n’t you, Sol?” 


*-I could n’t be sorrier than I am,” said ' 


Sol. He ’s forgiven us, Sue, and we are 
helping him in his harvesting.” 

As he finished speaking Mr. Goodman 
stood beside them, holding out a basket of 
plums to Susie. 

‘Will you take these to your mother 
from me, and tell her that part of them are 
for you?” 

“Thank you, yes, sir,’’ said Susie, smil- 
ing. 
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** And please say to her that if she desires 
apples for winter use I will send her as 
many as she needs,”’ 

**Oh, thank you,” said Susie. 

“And bring me word tomorrow if she 
does,”’ 

Promising to do so with more thanks, 
Susie hastened joyfully home with her fruit 
offering. 

** There ’s my apron,” she said, throwing 
it on the table; ‘‘it’s been playing bird. 
What a nice time it must have had whisk- 
ing about in the storm.”’ 

And she explained, at some ‘length, its 
adventures, whilst the purple, beautiful 
fruit awaited its introduction, delighting 
her mother’s eyes as it graced her modest 
table. 

**Part of it for me,” said Susie, who hav- 
ing shortly repeated Mr. Goodman’s prom- 
ises of apples for the winter, delicately 
tasted a fair ripe plum, 

When the spring-time brought buds and 
blossoms again to the old apple-tree, it 
brought good fortune to Sol and Sandy, 
who, having found a true friend in Mr. 
Goodman, now received from him constant 
and easy employment on his farm. Their 
parents rejoiced in their changed lives; 
from boisterous and rebellious they became 
well-mannered and industrious, whilst they 
daily added to what, in time, might prove a 
little fortune from their earnings, 

The brightest apples in the stockings, at 
Christmas time, in Susie’s home were those 
from Mr. Goodman’s, And under the blue 
May sky, looking at the old tree full of rare 
blossoms, Susie dreamed of the happy au- 
tumn-time, and carefully tied the strings of 
her new apron, which was neither blue nor 
pink, but plaid muslin pure and white, 
made in the most fashionable style and 
vastly becoming. Beside, her four school- 
companions who belonged to her Woman’s- 
Rights Society all wore the same pretty 
apron, and rejoiced in it together, 


The decapitated letters give the name of 
a tree, My Dor. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. Briees, WEesT BETHEL, 
Qajord County, MAINE. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
16—Mantus, 
li—G RAIN 


1 unders, 
20— ISOBEY 
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R RODEEIC 
22—Passport. 23—Misanthropical. 


24—Superintendent. 25—Perfidiousnesss, 
26—Respectability. 27—S-ail. 
28—G-urge.. 29—S-hear. 30—S-hut. 


81.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In packing, but not in stow; 
In portion, but not in half; 
In beaming, but not in glow; 
In sobbing, but not in laugh; 
One word the Grecian of war will show, 
The other names the Grecian golden calf. 
Brau K. 


82.— Diamond. 
A consonant; a man’s name; ashort time; 
aunit; a vowel. DITY. 


83.—Square. 
A bird; commanded; a notion; to fix. 
LAUREL. 
34.—Prize Numerical Enigma. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a parting ceremony. 


_ The 9, 7, 6, 8, is an author, 


The whole, composed of nine letters, is a 


A novel for the first solution. 
W. C. Swett. 

Decapitations. 
35.—Behead to copy, and get to gain. 
36.—To divert, and get to meditate, 
87.—To strain, and get to engrave, 
38.—A resin, and get a stone, 
39.—A catch, and get a disease. 


head, Dore Chester, Anser, My Dot, and 
Graham. RUTHVEN 


The whole, composed of pine letters, is 
the name of a tree, 

The 7, 8, 9, 1, 2, is difficulty. 

The 8, 4, 5, 6, is a South-American prince. 

Embossed pictures for the first answer. 
Dore CHESTER. 


41.—Double Diamond. 
Across—In Boston; a fragment; a bird; 
to color; in Portiand. 
Down—In Portland; a grain; an herb; a 
number; in Boston. ComMET. 


42.—Rhomboid. 
Across—Hot; a coin; a circle; a male 
name; gentle warmth, 
Down—A consonant; a Latin preposition ; 
a deity; a flower; a number; a plant; to 
fold; a preposition; a consonant, 
Reta Cuer. 


Curtailments. 

43.—Curtail a city, and leave a girl. 
44.—Flowers, and ieave a flower. 

45.—A ramble, and leave a wagon. 
46.—To lament, and leave a shrub. 
47.—A bird, and leave to date. 

The curtailed letters name a tree. 

My Dor. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list. of answers we 
will send a puzzie paper for one year; and, 
for the second complete or best incomplete 
list, an illustrated novelette. 

See the offers made by our contributors 
for the first solutions to Nos, 34 and 40, 


Solvers. 

Correct answers to May puzzles have been 
received from Dore Chester, Hannah E. 
Smith, English Boy, Ironsides, Eulalie, W. 
C, Swett, and Biue Eyes, 

The prize for the best list of answers is 
awarded to English Boy. 

No complete list of answers received. 


Accepted. 
Puzzles by Cyril Deane, Beau K, Tow- 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine, 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AppietTons’ New Hanpy-Votume Sr- 
RIES contains the following new volumes, 
all of them of interest to the general reader: 
“*Geier Wall: a Tale of the Tyrol.” By 
Wilhelmine von Hillern. Price 30 cents, 
“The Yellow Mask,” by Wilkie Collins. 
Price 25 cents, ‘* The Last Essays of Elia,” 
by Charles Lamb. Price 30 cents, 


A SADDLE IN THE WILD West, by Will- 
jam H. Rideing, is one of the most fasci- 
nating books of travel in the far West that 
we have read this season. It is the story of 
the Wheeler exploring expedition, and is 
sold for 25 cents. 


Composition. By John Nich- 
ol, LL. D., Professor of English Language 
and Literature. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, forming a neat little vol- 
ume of the Literature Primers, A valuable 
work for those who would write and speak 
English correctly. 

EPIPpHANIES OF THE RisEN LorD. By 
George Dana Boardman, author of several 
religious works. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. This is a work espe- 
cially devoted to ministers and all who are 
seeking light ina religious sense. It is heavy, 
but good for those who like such food. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLARA. — We could not take the manu- 
script as a gift. 

L. 8.— We do ened for poetry; so 
return yours, as requested. 

W. C. W.— We do not take manuscript 
from the postoffice when there is a charge 
on it for extra postage. 

W. P. W.— The kage has not been 
heard from, It might have been put in an- 
other box than ours, and thrown aside and 
forgotten. 

M. F. W.— We have so many of your 
pieces on hand, that you must excuse us if 
we ask you to wait a little while, until your 
turn comes, 

P. H.8.—We have a large aumber of 
poems on hand, and those who sent them 
must have patience if they would see their 
effusions in print. 

CHARLES M., CoLorapo. — We can sell 
you a single number of our Novelettes or by 
the hundreds and thousands, Just send 
the money and the orders, and we will for- 
ward direct and without delay. 

A. V.—We know nothing about your 
manuscript. The party you mention did 
not send it to our office. You should have 
known enough to have sent a stamp with 
ed letter if you had desired an immediate 
reply. 

JANE DE L.—The article Se in 
the July number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 
and a very charming piece it was. It will 
bear reading several times, and committing 
tomemory. Give our kind regards to your 
amiable sister. It is a long time since we 
heard from her. Has she forgotten how to 
write? 

M. A. S. — We have reason to know that 
the celebrated Laikin Salve is all that it is 
represented to be, and that one-half has not 
yet been told of its virtues. The propeie- 
tors, in putting it upon the market for suf- 
fering humanity, Ceserve a monument and 


a substantial fortune. The agent, who is 
near us, would like to send you some as a 
sample, and let you see what it can do. 

J. H. M., Texas. — We can send you all 
the Novelettes you may desire, at the price 
named. We can let you have a hundred or 
ten thousand on the terms mentioned; and 
we should like an order for the last amount, 
or a dozen of them, in fact. Which would 
remind us of the days of 1864, when we sold 
Novelettes by the million. We hope you 
will interest yourself in the sale of Bal- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE as well as the Novelettes. 

DECLINED.—‘‘Public Schools in France:” 
“Why don’t you Kiss Me?’ * How John 
found the Gold-Mine on his Ranche in Colo- 
rado, and how he Chased the Cattle, and 
the Cattle Chased How Min be- 
came a Celebrated Painter;’ ‘* How Mrs. 
Tompkins killed the Water-LBugs after they 
had nearly Killed Her;’’ ** The Dog's Party, 
and what Lizzy thought of it;’’ ‘ Forney’s 
Death Race;’’ ‘‘ Revenge is Sweet; 
Young Lady; **On the Stair; A Good 
Friend; ** Why the Beezer was not Invited 
to Class Day by Willi; ‘How People will 
Blow their own Trumpets;” ‘ The Calico 
Club.” 

W. H., Jn.—The reason we have not 
published tie article you allude to is be- 
cause we have not yet had a place where it 
would just fill the gap left by longer articles. 
We have manuscripts in our safe which we 
bought seven years ago. We shall satisfy 
you some day, and the article will read all 
the better for the delay. Thanks for the 

ms. ‘They are always acceptable, If we 
should change the character of the mag® 
zine as you suggest, it would not live a year. 
We know what suits the tastes of our read: 
ers better than you, having been in the 
business of publishing many years. Every 
magazine that has tried your plan has had 
to suspend or lose money. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


STAMMERING. — Stammering is the re- 
sult of a functional disorder of that part of 
the brain which presides over the faculty of 
speech, according to an article by Dr. Ham- 
mond on the Voice. This is proved, he 
says, by the fact that all stammerers can at 
all times speak as well as other persons. 
“There is no defect with the organs of 
speech, no paralysis of the tongue or lips; 
but there is a condition present which, at 
times, especially when the subject is exci- 
ted or interested, or especially tries to do 
his best, prevents the normal systematic 
articulation of certain syllables. And this 
appears to be due to an impossibility of co- 
cnineting the muscles by which speech is 
affected, — of bringing them into harmoni- 
ous and systematic action.”” Dr. Ham- 
mond was a stammerer at nineteen, but 
entirely cured himself, mainly by the per- 
formance of some slight muscular action 
synchronously with the articulation of the 
difficult syllables, ** With each troublesome 
word,” he explains, especially with one 
beginning a sentence, 1 made some slight 
motion with the hand or foot, or even with 
asingle finger, and I found that this plan 
enabled me to get the word out without 
stammering.”’ 


Fautts In Rusres. — Rubies may be 
faulty, —in other words, may have flaws, 
specks, a silky or milky appearance, or a 
tint which is too dark or too light. But 
fashion goes for something, and violet or 
pale-colored rubies may some time rise very 
much in value. The least liable to fluctu- 
ate are those of the renowned “ pigeon’s 
blood ” hue, Small rubies, such as are used 
for the jewels of watches, are very abun- 
dant, and are generally bought by the pound 
weicht. Imitations of rubies are made, and 
for a time look well, and even real rubies of 
small size have been prennees artificially. 
An instrument called the polariscope is now 
used for detecting false stones, The ruby 
may be set either alone or in groups, or in 
conjunction with other precious stones, 
Few jewels have a more admirable appear- 
ance than those in which a large ruby is 
surrounded by diamonds, In the East they 
often make a cavity in the lower part at the 
back of a stone, and fill it up with highly 
gold-dust. This heightens the 

illianey of rubies amazingly, The ruby 
also makes an admirable appearance when 
set around with pearls of fine quality. 


How ro Kitt Morus.—June is the 
os ee time to wage a war of extermination 
nst these “‘ ruthless invaders,””’ But.an 
attack is permissable at any season. Clos- 


ets, wardrobes, all receptacles of clothing 
should be emptied and laid open, their con- 
tents thoroughly exposed to liga and air, 
and well brushed and shaken before being 
replaced. In cld houses much infested with 
moths, all cracks in floors, wainscots, 
shelves, or furniture, should be brushed 
over with spirits of turpentine. Camphor 
or tobacco should be placed among all gar- 
ments, furs, plumes, and so forth, when 
laid aside for the summer, To secure cloth 
linings of carriages from the attacks of 
moths, sponge them on both sides with a so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate of mercury in 
alcohol, made just strong enough not to 
leave a white mark on a black feather. 
Moths may be killed by fumigating the arti- 
cle containing them with tobacco or sul- 
phur, or by putting it, if practicable, into 
an oven heated to about 150 degrees Fabr. 


BREATHING AND THINKING. — Let any 
reader think for a moment of what he ex- 
periences when he breathes, and attends to 
the act. He finds that his whole frame 
heaves and subsides at the time; face, chest, 
stomach, and limbs are all actuated by his 
respiration. Now let him feel his thoughts, 
and be will see that they, too, heave with 
the mass. When he entertains a long 
thought, he draws a long breath; when he 
thinks quickly, his breath alternates with 
rapid alternations; when the tempest of an- 

er shakes his mind, his breath is tremu- 
ous; when his sou] is deep and tranquil, so 
is his respiration; when success inflates him, 
his lungs are as timid as his conceits, Let 
him make trial of the contrary; let him en 
deavor to think in long stretches at the 
same time he breathes in fits, and he will 
find it impossible; that in this case the 
chopping lungs will needs mince his 
thoughts. 


Tue TREATMENT OF BuNIONs. — The 
treatment consists in removing all pressure 
from the part. The formation of a bunion 
may in the beginning be prevented; but, 
‘when actually formed, it is scarcely possi- 
ble ever to get rid of it, and it remains an 
everlasting plague. To prevent the forma- 
tion of a bunion, it is necessary, whenever 
and wherever a shoe or boot pinches, to 
have it eased at once, and so long as that 
part of the foot pinched remains tender, not 
to put on the offending shoe again. When 
a bunion has once completely formed, if the 

rson wishes to have any peace, and not 

ave it increase, he must have a last made 
to fit bis foot, and have his shoe made upon 
it. And whenever the bunion becomes in- 
flamed, and is painful, it must be bathed 
with warm water and poulticed at night. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THEY MET BY CHANCE. 


They met. Deep in the starry depths 
OL August’s cloudless sky 

Fair Luna trod her golden path 
In matchless 

The cricket chirped, the firefly 
Parsued his fitful dance: 

*T was in the slumberous, balmy night, 
That these two met — by chance, 


wi | met. She was a tender thing, 
ith lustrous, shining eye; 
And down the garden-path she 
Warbling sweet melody. 
eo we to listen. On she sped, 
ith footfalls soft and light. 
ae 4 met upon the tennis lawn 
at peaceful summer night. 


With throbbing pulse and beating heart, 
He spoke in accents low: 

Into her glancing eyes there came 
A stronger, deeper glow. 

Then up the apple-tree she swarmed, 
And there, vindictive ae: 

For these two were my b -pup and 
My next-door neighbor’s cat. 


**T have been a subscriber for the last ten 
years,”’ said a broke-up”’ looking 
man ecming into this office yesterday, an 
sitting down in front of the managing edit- 
or, *‘and I call upon you for aid and assist- 
ance.”’ 

The editor looked pointedly at the clock, 
and asked what he could do for the visitor. 

** Why, I want you to hold up to public 
scorn and detestation a fellow called Mooney 
and a mean red-headed girl named Mor- 
rissy.”” 

** Scandal case, eh ?”” 

‘“*A heap sight worse. You see.I was 
engaged to be married to that girl— her 
name’s Maria —and Dr. Stone was to hitch 
us up the first of the month, so I asked this 
mean cuss, Mooney, to be a groomsman.”’ 

** He consented of course?”’ 

**You bet he did. You see, Mooney has 
a big black mustache and—and all that; 
aud he’s a good deal of a masher, as it 
were. He said he’d try to make it lively 
and pleasant for the bridemaids.”’ 

* And did he?” 

“ Why, he actually made love to all four. 
Got the other groomsmen furious by flirt- 
ing with the whole lot. Told ’em it was 
the correet thing in Europe for the grooms- 
men to kiss the bridemaids aj] round be- 
fore and after the ceremony, and that they 
ought to meet and practice to get the thing 
in good running order.”’ 

** Did they practice? ’ said the editor, lay- 
ing down his pen. 

“*Did they? Why, it was just disgusting 
the way they went on every evening. To 


see that villain Mooney pretend to steer 
down the aisle and back up against the 
chancel-rail, and then, when the mock ser- 
vice was over, kiss and paw around the girls, 
would have made your hair raise a foot, 
Why. he began flirting with my Maria— 
I mean that Morrissy girl.’ 

** Made love to the bride, eh?”’ 

** Exactly; and she a-letting him do it~ 
mind you, Well, yesterday they said that 
they were going to have a final rehearsal 
that night, and to muke the thing more 
perfect they .intended to get Bings, the 
young divinity student, to read the service, 
And as [ was going over to Oakland witha 
load of furniture for our new house, Mooney 
said he would officiate in my place.” 

* That was kind of him,’’ 

**But wait a minute. When I got back 
and called at Maria’s house about 11 P. M., 
I found all the party sitting round the par- 
lor looking very serious, except the bride, 
who seemed kinder frightened. ‘ What's 
the trouble?’ said I; ‘ what’s happened?” 

“*Well, the fact is,’ said that cheeky 
Mooney, ‘there’s been the most singular 
accident, the queerest mistake you ever 
heard of in your life. You see, we were re- 
hearsing the service as usual, and I was a 
holding Maria’s hand just like this, when 
young Bings got sorter absent-minded, so to 
speak, and the first thing we knew he pro- 
nounced us man and wife in the regular 
form, and he now says we are married in 
rea] earnest. Too bad, is n’t it?’”’ 

‘Singular mistake,” said the editor. 

**But the worst of it was the way that 
false-hearted hussy took it. She said it was 
pretty hard, but what couldn't be cured 
must be endured, and that she supposed 
they could n’t get a divorce under a year, 
anyhow, and a lot of stuff like that.” 

**?Peared resigned to her fate, as it were.” 

** Exactly; and then Mooney chipped in 
with a lot of stuff about not crying over 
spilt milk, and said he’d take the furniture 
off my hands, and pay for the ring. Said 
he’d give his note for’em, Cheek? Why, 
that man has more gall than 
clerk, and I want you, Mr. Editor, to show 
him and his red-headed, big-footed wife u 
the very worst way. Accident, indeed! 
Why, it’s the plainest potne job I ever saw 
in the whole course of my life. Just let 
’em have it in italics, if you please, and Ill 
take 500 extra copies!’ 

The editor said he’d attend to it, and 
has since written to Mr. Mooney to say that 
a position as reporter was always open 
bim on this go-ahead journal. 


J Mooney and his wife could never 
agree.” Whatever he did she condemned: to 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


all she did she would not permit him to ut- 
ter a disparaging word. 

** Mollie,’ said he one day, ‘*I cannot 
please you while I live,so I will see wheth- 
er my death will increase your happiness. I 
hang myself.”’ 

* Do, please,” was the cool response, Half 
an hour later she happened to goup-stairs, 
and, sure enough, there was Jerry hanging 
by the neck. It was not aslip-knot, however, 
but a sham a circus man taught him. She 

ve a scream and rushed down-stairs, while 

e caught the pe with his hands, and 
took a rest and laughed quietly to think 
how be had fooled his wife. He heard her 
rushing up again, followed by a neighbor. 
Then they cut him down and took the rope 
from his neck, his wife, the mean while, in- 
dulging luxuriously in grief. Suddenly he 
found his hands tied behind him, and a te- 
nacious plaster slapped over his mouth, his 
wife crying and moaning all the time. 

help me with all your might,’ 
said she to Mrs, Barber; ‘these are the 
first to be done when a man is half hung; 
the plaster compels kim to breath through 
the nose when he comes to. Now, run for 
the hot flat-iron — hurry.” 

And then a system of torture for poor 
Mooney that would have put the Inquisi- 
tion to the blush. They heid hot irons to 
the soles of his feet until he screamed with 
pain; they applied a mustard plaster to his 
chest that drew like a locomotive; they 
bathed his head with ice-water till he 
thought of Iceland. The more he kicked, 
the more vigorous their exertions; they 
slapped his hands, rolled him over the floor, 
and stood him on his head, and vice versa, 
This was kept up for half an hour, when he 
was released, and then his wife quietly in- 
formed him when he wanted to humbug 
her again to heave ahead! 


At noon Mr. Pettibone starts for home 
and dinner. On his way he stops at the 
postoffice, and, perchance, gets a letter di- 
rected to his wife. He has been through 
the mill, he has, and, with a chuckle, very 
carefully places the letter in his inside pock- 
et, and mentally decides that Mary Jane 
will not get that letter until after dinner, 
not if he knows it. Smiling at the strata- 

m of this little game, he proceeds joyfully 

omeward, his appetiie waxing sharper 
each moment. As he eiters the house the 
savory smell of the viands salutes him. 
Little Johnny also salutes him with a kiss, 
and leaves his imprint. Going into his 
pocket for his handkerchief, Mr. Pet ibone 
pulls out the unlucky letter without think- 
ing. He makes a quick movement to re- 
turn it to his pocket. But his perceptive 
wife is too quick for him, and successfully 
reaches for the missive. She studies the 
superscription, and declares it is from her 
cousin Anna, Then she looks closer, and 
says, — 

“No, it is n’t either, it’s from Mrs. Smith. 
You remember Mrs, Smith, John, who 
used to attend our church when she resided 

Such a nice woman. She said she 


would write to me as soon as they got set- 
tled in their new home in —in — where 1s 
it, now, they have located?”’ 

John remembers the Smith family with 
painful distinctness, They traaed at the 
store when they were in town, ani w. nt 
away forgetting to liquidate a god-sized 
bill for goods. He does not know where 
they are now, but knows where he wishes 
they were, 

His wife refers to the postmark to ascer- 
tain the name of the town where the Smiths 
live. The mark is not plain, and she has 
to study some time. John becomes impa- 
tient, for dinner, and his wife tells him it is 
all ready, and bids him sit down, and 
she will be right along. @ obeys, and she 
opens the letter ** just to see how long it is.’’ 
She glances ct the signature, and finds that 
it is from her Aunt Patience, instead of 
Mrs. Smith. It consists of six pages, and 
Aunt Patience writes such lovely letters 
that she cannot resist the temptation of be- 
ginning to read it. 

By this time John calls from the dining- 
room, requesting her to come and pour the 
tea and help Johnny to dinner. She goes 
to her place at the table mechanically, still 
reading. 

**Jane, will you lay aside that h+ter a 
moment, and pour the tea?”’ 

a moment, my dear. Aunt Patience 
says she is so delightfully situated this sea- 
son. If she had a little more room she 
would invite us all down to stay a month. 
Is n’t she kind?” 

By this time John gets quite “ riled,’’ so to 
speak, and he exclaims rather sharply, 
**Mary Jane Pettibone, will you drop that 
letter long enough to pour out a cup of tea 
for me?”’ 

Mrs. Pettibone flares up _ instantly. 
Throwing the letter down, she turns out 
the tea and shoves it across the table, say- 
ing, **John Henry Pettibone, you are the 
most unreasonable man I evcrsaw, You 
act as though you were in danger of dying 
in a moment for want of tea. Half of the 
time you drink water for dinner, and if it 
were not for interrupting me, you would 
not think of drinking tea this noon. You 
know I cannot eat a meal with an unread 
letter in the house. You’re a bear, that’s 
what you are! go home to ma today, 
so now! Boo-hoo-hoo!”?’ 

By this time Pettibone has finished his 
dinner, after a fashion, and, hastily arising 
from the table, he tells his wife to go home, 
or go to bed, or anywhere it suits her to gu. 
Jamming his hat down over his eyes, he 
leaves the house. 

The next time he gets a letter. for his 
wife on his way home to dinner, he returns 
to the store, sends the boy up with the let- 
ter and a note to his wife saying business is 
so rushing he will dine at a restaurant to- 
day. He says that is a neat and quiet way 
of avoiding a **scene,’’ About once a year, 
however, he tries the inside-pocket dodge, 
but it never succeeds — never. 


Hay became scarce recently in Leadville, 
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Golorado. It went up, up, up, until it sold 
as high as fifteen cents a pound. The night 
after the raise a man drove up to a corral 
with a span of rather lean horses which he 
kad just driven over the range. He called 
out the corral keeper, — 

** Say, captain, Td like to leave my out- 
fit here.”’ 

** All right, sir; drive in. Step into the 
office and leave your name and where you 
can be found,” 

The stranger did as requested, and while 
the corral man was putting up the team he 
passed out of the office and up the street, 

The clerk called to the boss as soon as the 
owner of the team had cieared the stable, — 

“*Say, that man is going to Ten Mile in 
the morning to be gone a week.”’ 

**The deuse! Cali him back.”’ 

The clerk halloed him back, when the 
corral man said, — 

** Going to leave this team here a week?” 

* Yes, sir; about a week, I reckon,” 

** Well, my friend, you will have to leave 
some security for the care and feed of this 
team.”’ 

‘** Heavens, man,” the stranger replied, 
** a’n’t the team security enough?” 

“ No, sir: hay is worth $150 a ton; and if 
you should leave that team in my care fora 
week, and anything should happen to pre- 
vent. your coming back for it, the horses 
and wagon would n’t bring enough to cover 
the livery bill, I’d rather you’d take ’em 
somewhere else,” 


He dropped into Jones’s barver-shop at a 


time when the place was empty. Mr. Jones 
said ‘‘good-morning’’ with professional 
gravity, and his visitor stretched himself 
out in a chair. 

** Fine weather, eh?” queried the tonsori- 
al artist. 

“Oh, you bet it is fine weather; you bet 
it is fine weather; it is just simply the finest 
kind of weather; you can’t find finer weath- 
er than this in the poetic portions of a dime 
novel.”’ 

** Jt is pretty fine, sir,’”? went on Mr. Jones, 

* That’s just what I’ve been teiling you; 
there’s no doubt at all about the fineness o: 
the weather.”’ 

** Shave, sir?” 

**Not this morning. Well, sir, to return 
to the weather, this reminds me of a sum- 
mer jong ago when I wandered in the wood- 
land and plucked the violet from the brook- 
side in boyish glee.’’ 

** Would you like to have your mustache 

trimmed?”’ 

‘Not much; it doesn’t need it this 
weather.”’ 

** Don’t you want your hair cut?” 

** don’t faney that I do, my dear sir,’’ 

road grin, 


’ 
an t want to purchase anything to- 


Bailow’s Monthly Magazine. 


And then Mr. Jones, in blank astonisb- 
ment, asked, — 

“Well, what do you want?” 

* Don’t want anything,” 

‘Then why did you come in here?” 

** Why did 1 comein here? Well, tell 
you. I saw that your chairs were nice and 
com and that you seemed to be deserted 
and lonely, so 1 thought I’d just drop in, 
rest myself a little, and have a sociable talk 
with you.” 

And then he ambled out, leaving the bar. 
ber so petrified with amazement that he 
shaved six men before he remarked, 
** Hair’s gettin’ thin on top, sir. Better try 
a bottle of my Capillary Coaxer.”’ 


Sunday afternoon a policeman walking 
along Columbia Street east caught sight ofa 
boy about twelve years old trying to pry up 
a kitchen window. As the lad betrayed no 
alarm when accosted, the officer mildly de 
manded if he lived there, and why he was 
prying up the sash, 

** live here, but I’m locked out,’’ replied 
the boy. “This is about the hundredth 
time this game has been played upon me, 
and this is the last hair that breaks the 


camel’e back!” 

“*Where’s your mother!” 

**Gone over to my aunt’s, I spose. Ive 
just got home from Sunday school.’ 

** And why should she lock the door?” 

*“That’s the bloody mystery!’ angrily 
exclaimed the lad. ‘* There’s a big frosted 
cake in the house, of course, but would I 
touch it? Why, I just hate the sight of 
raisin cake with frosting on it!” 

** You simply desire to get in to warm 
your feet,’’ suggested the officer. 

*“*That’s ali, and I’m going n if it takes 
the roof off!’ 

The officer walked on, and in a few min- 
utes passed up the alley behind the house to 
help catch a loose horse, Seated on the 
fence was the boy who was working at the 
window. He was now working at the frost 


ed cake, 

** Ah ha! didn’t you tell me you didn't 
like cake!’ cried the officer. 

** That was when I was cold,’’ replied the 
boy as he hunted forthe raisins, There’s 
a heap of difference between a cold boy and 
a warm boy!’’ 

** And you don’t feel as desperate as you 
did?” 

** Not quite, though [ can’t tell what min- 
ute 1 may want some pickled peaches, and 
it makes me mad to think that ma hid this 
cake in a basket in the parlor stove!” 


There is now no tale of Spanish ways and 
customs bad enough for the French papers. 
Here is one of them, ‘The scene is at Sala 
manca, in the dog-days, An undergraduate 
is walking with due gravity, wrapped in his 
old, black, torn, patched, and dirty cloak. 
Somebody comes up to him, hand on chin. 
* Senor Estudiante,”’ says he, * I have just 
been or a wasp, Would you be 80 
kind as to let me take some mud from you 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


cloak for the on oy of stopping the sting?’’ 
The student bends down with perfect cour- 


tesy, displays majestically the fulds of his 
cloak, and asks, “Of what year do you 
wish to have it, Senor Caballero?” 


a Meet me, love, at the old place to- 
night.”” 

The gentleman was aroused from his 
slumbers next morning by the pent-up fury 
of a shriek which resembled the scream of a 
locomotive, He sprang out of bed, his hair 
bristling with terror, to encounter his wife 
with indignation, — her face pale, and her 
entire expression of countenance an interro- 
gation point of the hugest proportions, 

When she spoke her words were in italics, 
and were as frosty as a piece of ice, 

you explain this note?’ 

** What note?” asked the bewildered met- 
chant. 

“The one that wretch wrote you last 
night, —the note from the party you * met 
at the old place’ yesterday evening!” 

**Upon my soul I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

* Perhaps this will refresh your memory,.’’ 
And the note was thrustinto his hands with 
an energy which made his blood tingle with 
apprehension. A single glance revealed its 
contents. He knew the hour was big with 
fae for him, and he struggled bravely for 
composure. A mistake would leave him 
desperate. His tone was therefore calm 
and collected as he replied, — 

** | suppose it is some scribble by one of 
the clerks, I know nothing about it,” 


The exquisite scream that fevered upon 
that woman’s lips at the answer would have 
reflected credit upon a politician when ask- 
ed for pecuniary aid for the refugees. 

**And you expect me to believe this?”’ 

“*Confound it, madam, I didn’t expect 
you to believe anything. But what the 
mischief are you prowling through my 
pockets for, any way?” 

n’t been prowling through your 

kets!” 

** Where did you find that thing?” 

— [— picked it up on the floor,” was 
the confused reply. 

Here was daylight at last. The man fixed 
his eyes on her in indignant scorn. There 
was the ring of victory in the accent with 
which he reversed the tables, 

“Then some one must have sent it to 
you; and see—see—it’s’ in a man’s 
hand-writing. Cecelia, is it posible?’ His 
pathos would have found its way to a heart 
of stone. His wife cast upon him a scared 
and frightened look, and then, turning, fled 
the room. 

He was master of the situation. 


Mrs. Jones wears a large cameo ring on 
her left hand. The ring is so large it is oft- 
en the subject of remark. The other day 


her boy Bob came in, and after hanging 
around for some time, he said, — ; 


‘Will youlend me your big ring today?” 

** No, sir!’ said his mother in unmistak- 
able tones of severity. 

**Supposing I should be brought home 
dead, would you feel bad?’’ 

course I should,’ she said thought- 


fully. 

* Well, you can’t tell; I may go out and 
be run over by the cars, or fall off a build- 
ing, or be smashed under the wheels of an 

wagon,’’ 

** Hush!’ she gasped; the idea making her 
shiver.’’ 

** Suppose,’’ went on Bob, **I should be 
brought home in pulpy fragments on dust- 
wry and things, would n’t it be a great re- 

ief to you to know that, on the last day of 
my life, you made me happy by lending me 
your ring?’ 

** Perhaps it might,” 

** Well, then let’s have it.” 

**1’m afraid you will lose it.”’ 

“No I won’t,” he replied, in a tone of 
great anxiety, 

** What are you going to do with it?” she 
inquired, as she removed it from her finger, 
and looked upon it as lovingly as an old 
bird looks down a young one’s throat before 
dropping a worm into it. 

** Well, I’ll tell you what I want with it. 
Hen. Simpson says he’s going to lick me 
after school, and I want to be ready for him, 
I can tell you if L ever get that ring on him 
he’)l think he’s paralyzed,” 

He did n’t get the ring. 


A young lady in Buffalc, sitting in the 
gallery at church, thought she would lean 
over and get a better view of a friend’s new 
bonnet down-stairs, The minister was just 
to fourteenthly, when he was horrified by a 
dissolving view of red stocking wildly wav- 
ing in the air, and the richest man down- 
stairs had just yot out his five-cent piece 
for the contribution box, when a pair of No. 
6 boots struck him right behind the left ear. 
The young lady says she thinks that bonnet 
is awfully old-fashioned, any way, and 
makes her friend “look like a fright, poor 
thing.” 


A local paper says, “‘ The young ladies of 
the graduating class at the Lewiston (Me.) 
high schoo! will all be dressed on commence- 
ment day in American prints.’’ Yes, yes. 
That’s getting to be awfully old, and it’s 
just fearfully, wonderfully thin. They play 
pretty economy, pay nine cents a yard for 
the print, pay a dressmaker $18 for making 
it up, wear a $23 bonnet, $6 kids, lace worth 
$4 a yard, and $165 worth of jewelry, and 
expect the world to go wild in frenzied admir- 
ation of their brave economy. This calico- 
graduating-dress business is played out. 
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“Mary fod. 0 Loms, 


His Fleece was white as snow: 


— 


“Qna every where that Mary went, 
She Lamb was sure bo go.” 
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